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i. 
THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY ON EARTH. 


E would be a bold thinker who should undertake to fore- 
tell the fortunes and the state of an American Republic 
five or ten centuries hence :—who should attempt not only to de- 
scribe the type or types of government which may then exist 
here, but also to delineate the personal characteristics of the men 
and women of that distant era, the social life of the period, 


the grade of development and of civilization which our hu- 
manity will then have attained on this broad and elect con- 
tinent. How much bolder would he be who, in full’ view of 
the present medley of antagonistic elements, religious, polit- 
ical, social, in European society and life, should propose to 
tell us what Europe will have become, after the agitations and 
the mutations of the next thousand years! Bolder still 
would he be deemed who should attempt to prognosticate the 
future at that distant period, not of any single nation or con- 
tinent, but of all the continents and all the races of mankind: 
who should assume to say what this world, in its controlling 
elements and tendencies, its prevailing spirit and principles 
and life, will be at the end of five or ten more centuries of ac- 
tivity and of growth. But would not he be boldest of all— 
daring beyond all comparison—who should venture to prophesy 
concerning the career and development of our humanity, not for 
any such given period however prolonged, but down to the 
last century and the last hour of recorded time: unfolding 
before our vision that ultimate issue in which the whole of hu- 
man life on earth shall be consummated, in the decisive day 
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when God shall sum up all earthly things in His own compre- 
hensive conclusion ? 

Yet this is precisely what the Bible professes to do: it is, 
in a word, the Book of the Future of Humanity. With refer- 
ence to the past, it may be described as the condensed and 
the sublime biography of mankind, even from the beginning 
of time: a complete record of the origin, experiences, devel- 
opments, and career of the human race. With reference to the 
present, it is the one authoritative law and guide for all men, 
furnishing the regulative principles which should control all 
human activities, and breathing forth a spirit which—were it 
everywhere admitted—-would transform man into an angel, 
and change our-world into a paradise of holiness and of bliss. 
Yet this Book concerns itself no less closely or solemnly 
with “the things which shall be hereafter.” A singular ele- 
ment of prophecy flows like a silver stream throughout its vast 
expanse: now disclosing simply the future destinies of an individ- 
ual, acity or a nation: now bringing into view the onward proces- 
sion of great principles or tendencies or dispensations : now re- 
vealing in awful form and coloring even the end of earthly things; 
the scenes and issues of the final consummation. In this re- 
spect, as jell as in so many others, the Bible is a book without 
an equal or a parallel. Neither the ancient dream of an At- 
lantis, nor the ideal Republic of Plato, nor the Utopia of 
Thomas More, nor any other fancy or anticipation in litera- 
ture, can be compared for a moment in clearness, in breadth, 
in splendor, with its predictions concerning the future of man 
and of the world. Whether truthfully or falsely, it undertakes 
to tell us not merely whither our humanity is to move during 
the successive generations and ages before it on earth, but 
also what are to be the laws and inspirations which shall con- 
trol that broad development, and the grand result in which 
our race will reach its ‘“‘most consummate flower.” The 
whole course of mankind is herein most clearly described: 
the end and fruition of that course are most elaborately re- 
vealed. . 

It is also worthy of note that the Bible stakes its claim to 
be regarded as the Book of God for man, largely on the his- 
torical verification of these varied and comprehensive pre- 
dictions. In the Mosaic, and specially in the prophetical era, 
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it staked its claim upon Jewish,credence, not merely on the 
stupendous miracles which accompanied and endorsed it, but 
also on the clear and unquestioned fulfilment of its particular 
prophecies respecting individuals like Cyrus, cities like Tyre, 
tribes or nations like the descendants of Ishmael. Inthe Mes- 
sianic and apostolic era it again rested the question of its au- 
thenticity, chiefly indeed on what our Lord himself did and 
was, but also largely on the wonderful verifications of proph- 
ecy seen in His life, in the outpouring of:His Spirit, and in 
the supernatural development of His Church. So now this 
singular Book consents to have its right to be received as di- 
vine, turn on the exact and ever-growing parallel between hu- 
man history as it transpires, and its recorded prognostications 
and foreshadowings of that history, It asks us to compare 
its declarations concerning the career of humanity, century 
by century, with the facts as they are gradually traced on the 
historic page: and then to say whether any mind less than di- 
vine could have furnished such a delineation, and followed it 
with such a realization. The history of the world is contin- 
uously verifying the divine Word, not merely in its predictions, 
but by consequence in all its statements, and in all its claims 
on human acceptance. 

We may expect the Scripture to justify itself more and more 
conclusively by this peculiar and supreme test of prophecy. 
Suppose indeed that the world, as it moves on toward some 
predestined close, should progressively develop a future en- 
tirely different from that foretold in the Bible:—suppose that 
some thoroughly pessimistic theory of humanity should turn 
out to be the true one, and the race, instead of rising into any 
really worthy consummation, should go down at last into some 
unutterable abyss of corruption and of misery :—suppose, even, 
that the unfolding history of man should, in fact, bring to light 
no providential ordering in things, and disclose nothing but 
one endless series of events, with no worthy movement, no 
developing purpose, and no adequate result: an unending 
chain of revolving occurrences, bringing nothing to pass, but 
simply clattering on age after age, without aim or end. - In 
either case, the claim of the Bible to be the Book of God 
would sooner or later be overthrown irrecoverably ; for noth- 
ing is clearer to any thoughtful student of that Book, than the 
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fact that its predictions are in utter and irreconcilable con- 
trast with every such supposition. If such should prove to 
be the actual course and end of man in this world, not only 
would the prophecies of Scripture be cast aside as illusive, 
but every doctrine, every precept, every asserted right to rule 
in man or over man, would be swept away together. But 
if, on the other hand, what the Bible predicts to-day, turns out 
to be the fact a thousand or ten thousand years hence: if it is 
found that there really is in history just such an order and move- 
ment as this Book foretells, and if that history should at last 
be crowned and glorified in just such a consummation as this 
Book promises, and the actual outcome of things should stand 
forth before the world as an exact parallel to what was here 
foretold a thousand ages previous: then at the end, if never 
before, all men will be compelled to say: It is divine! The 
conclusion will be simply irresistible. The Mind that so 
shaped the unfolding future of the world, must have been the 
same Mind that dictated this volume: and the Mind that could 
thus both foretell and shape such a vast, progressive, glorious 
future, can have been none other than divine. 

I. But what is the sum of this revealed future, as de- 
lineated in Scripture? What, according to this witness, is to 
be the line of historic development for mankind? What, if 
these inspired predictions be true, will be the nature and con- 
tents of the final consummation? Three things, each won- 
derful beyond all comparison, seem to be blended together in 
the biblical conception : 

Of these the first is a thoroughly regenerated or renewed 
human nature. The Bible clearly foretells the fact of a pro- 
found, comprehensive, vital change as yet to occur, not in 
here and there an individual but in mankind: not a 
physical or constitutional change primarily, but rather a moral, 
a spiritual change, pervading all the higher nature, and in- 
volving the complete and permanent rectification of manhood 
and womanhood throughout the world. It declares not merely 
that such a transformation as this is possible even in our de- 
generate human nature, and that the divine Word and the di- 
vine Spirit are agencies adequate to produce it, but also that 
it is the divine purpose in and through the Gospel to bring 
this transformation to pass in the heart of humanity, and 
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finally to present the race thus faultless and sanctified 
before the throne of a reconciled God. It is unquestionable 
that the Bible stakes the issue of its own divinity on the 
demonstrated ability of the Gospel to work such a change as 
this in certain specific cases: the whole Christian scheme is 
based on the truthfulness of this assumption. But it is hardly 
less obvious that this Book in like manner claims to possess 
ability to make this change universal—to bring humanity in 
general into such an improved moral condition. If we must 
say that, in case regeneration be not a fact in human experi- 
ence, the Scriptures cannot be from God; much more must 
we say that the fact of regeneration must ultimately become 
universal, or the Scriptures, which predict such universality, 
are not from God. 

A regenerate human nature, produced by forces inherent in 
Christianity and essentially universal, clearly stands out at the 
end of things as one vital element in the consummation toward 
which humanity is moving. Nothing short of this could be 
recognized by athoughtful and upright philosophy as meeting 
the moral needs or satisfying the higher aspirations of man- 
kind: nothing short of this could be regarded as essehtial to 
the realizing on earth of that promised age of peace whose 
white glories are so strongly brought to view in the later 
Scriptures. How much may be involved in such renewal of 
humanity, or what may be the specific forms in which such 
renewal will make itself apparent in that glorious era, it 
would be difficult now to anticipate. Much more than all that 
we now indicate by such terms as conviction, or repentance, or 
conversion, may be included in it: it may carry in it moral 
revolutions and moral growths of which the maturest saint is 
hardly now conscious: it may include phases of experience 
and types of character far beyond any now apparent in the life 
of the Church. The regenerative capabilities of the Gospel 
are certainly far from being exhausted: the potencies of the 
Word and the potencies of the Spirit may in that era be ex- 
hibited on a scale quite above any yet realized by man. What 
new, sweet, purer thoughts may then arise in human con- 
sciousness: what higher, more celestial, and blessed senti- 
ments may then throb through the renewed breast of human- 
ity: what holier purposes, and larger capacities for effort, and 
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expanded ability to serve God in all appointed spheres of 
duty, may then be developed under the action of these divine 
agencies, it is not given to man now to discern. It is enough to 
know that, in that blessed age, human nature, so long cor- 
rupted and enfeebled by sin, will be renewed, regenerate, 
sanctified. 

As a consequence of this vital transformation in humanity, 
the Bible clearly predicts a corresponding change in human 
society :—such a reorganization of that society, on the basis 
of this spiritual renewal, as shall progressively include all 
usages, principles, arts, institutions, governments; and shall 
finally work out a structural and organic, as well as individual, 
regeneration for the world. How far that world now is from 
any such organic process of renewal according to the divine 
ideal set forth in Scripture :—how vast, complex, and difficult 
such a process must be in such a world as this, we may to 
some extent conceive, though we can hardly comprehend the 
methods to be employed in it, or imagine the completeness 
and the glory of the result. Yet the Christian Revelation 
affirms that such a reconstructive process is going on, and that 
such a fesult will eventually be realized. The Christian scheme 
not only declares its intention and aim to establish among men 
such a kingdom of heaven, but also asserts that such a king- 
dom will, in fact, be established, and such a social revolution 
be consummated, in some grand earthly hereafter. 

It is a beautiful picture which the Bible paints, of a society 
thus renovated organically, and thus*brought into more than 
paradisiac purity and blessedness :—a state of things of which 
the bright vision of Milton, as he contemplates the morn of the 
Nativity, is only an imperfect emblem. In that fair era, all the 
customs and usages of the world, now so often tributary to 
the diffusion and the sway of sin, will be sweetly subordinated 
to the prevalent authority of the divinest virtue. In that era 
all the arts, instead of ministering to the vanities and passions 
of men, will become true servitors of religion, true ministrants 
at the altar of devotion. In that era the principles that rule 
in all the social fellowships of life, the laws that order mutual 
relations and obligations, will be drawn entirely from the 
divine Word, and infused into men through the divine Spirit. 
In that era, the governments of men will be sanctified through- 
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out by the supreme authority of the Gospel ; the administration 
of civil affairs in capital and court will be thoroughly Chris- 
tianized; and in the words of prophecy, the kingdoms of this 
world will have become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ. Organically, as well as individually, humanity is 
thus to be redeemed and restored; and over all Immanuel is 
to reign supreme. 

The biblical delineation fairly justifies the raising of a third 
question, whether this grand spiritual and social renovation 
will not be accompanied by some corresponding changes in the 
earth itself, fitting it to be the abode of a race thus individually 
and organically restored. The Bible seems not indistinctly 
to point forward to such a physical rejuvenescence of the 
earth. in connection with the regeneration of mankind. We 
know on its authority that this earth was once judicially cursed 
on account of man—so changed in its structure and phenomena 
as to indicate in every part the divine displeasure with human 
transgression: bringing forth everywhere, in mute rebuke, the 
thorns that were to scourge man and the burdensome disabil- 
ities which in countless forms were to try and discipline him 
for his sin. Does not Paul seem to point forward to a corre- 
sponding process of restoration, by which the creation now 
travailing together in sympathetic pain, and waiting patiently 
to be delivered, shall yet share in the higher life that shall be 
granted to our humanity? And does not Isaiah, in the vivid 
pictures he has drawn of the fir-tree supplanting the brier, of 
the wilderness blossoming as the rose, of the leopard lying 
down with the kid, of a placid age where nothing shall hurt 
or destroy, seem in like manner to tell us of a material world 
once more beautified and restored as by a divine Hand, until it 
becomes the fit abode of a regenerate, as it is now the fit 
abode of an apostate, race? 

It may be said that such images are to be taken as meta- 
phorical throughout: that they are simply the material forms 
through which the Holy Spirit describes the work which He is 
yet to perform in the heart and life of humanity. Let it be 
granted that such material emblems often recur in Scripture, 
where they must, be interpreted as symbolical merely; but 
must it follow that we are to exclude altogether the conception 
of a physical as well as a moral restoration, as one of the 
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crowning issues in the scheme of grace? Contemplating the 
fact of an actual degeneration of the earth on account of the 
degeneracy of man, are we not spontaneously led to look 
forward to a corresponding fact of restoration for the creature 
now, in apostolic phrase, waiting to be delivered? Does not 
a judicial cataclysm in the interest of sin foretoken a gracious 
cataclysm in the interest of salvation? And to the believing 
mind, that sees everywhere a divine Hand holding all the 
resources of nature in its grasp, and turning them whitherso- 
ever it will—a Hand that once did actually modify the forces 
and movements of nature, and bring new shadows upon the 
world as an expression of divine wrath and divine sorrow over 
human guilt—what intrinsic difficulty is there in believing also 
that the same Hand may yet work graciously in these material 
elements until every desolate place shall become a garden, 
and nature herself, restored to her pristine beauty, shall 
join all her voices with those of humanity, in responsive love 
and adoration? He who can change man into an angel, can 
change our earth into paradise again. 

In these two or possibly three generic aspects, the Word 
of God clearly promises a grand future for humanity on 
earth—a Millennial Age of truth, of righteousness, of purity 
and peace, incomparably beyond the recorded experiences, or 
even the brightest dreams of mankind. The restoration of 
our spiritual nature to more than its primitive grace and 
strength, the reconstruction of human society so that in all its 
elements and developments it shall become the very kingdom 
of heaven, and possibly the renewal of the earth we dwell in, 
so that it shall be as the garden of the Lord, more bright and 
fair than the original Eden: these supernatural processes are 
to go on together, under the action of forces already developed 
or symbolized in the Gospel, until they eventuate even in that 
New Jerusalem which John in prophetic vision once saw de- 
scending as from heaven, and dwelling among men—the Czz- 
?tas Dez within whose sacred walls our race is at last to dwell. 
Glorious vision! will it be realized ? 

It is not the purpose of this essay to present the specific . 
evidence that such is, in fact, the future which the Bible prom- 
ises to mankind. Such a presentation would of itself require 
an ample volume. That evidence lies partly in the Messianic 
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promises which brighten so strangely the early dawn of the 
race, and which so singularly foretell the breaking forth of a 
millennial noontide, not for the Hebrew merely, but for man. 
It lies partly in the prophetical declarations of the Old Testa- 
ment, from David to Isaiah, from Daniel to Malachi: declara- 
tions which evidently reach out far beyond the Jewish people, 
and include in their beneficent scope all nationalities, all lands, 
all dispensations. It rests largely on the striking affirmations 
of our Lord—in aphorism, in parable, in simple suggestion, 
respecting a kingdom of truth and righteousness, wide as the 
world in its sphere, and bearing in its hand all possible bless- 
ing and hope for mankind. It also lies largely in what the 
apostles were led by the Holy Spirit to affirm concerning the 
future of the world:—in the sublime prophecies of Paul, and 
in the apocalyptic vision of the seer of Patmos. It lies inci- 
dentally in the declarations, the aspirations, the efforts, and 
hopes of the apostolic Church: and in the singular verification 
of all these in the actual history of that Church during the first 
supernatural century. It may be said to lie also, as a just in- 
ference, in the biblical conception of the Gospel itself, viewed 
as a grand remedial measure, and of the forces which are 
divinely joined together in making that Gospel efficacious in 
the world :—forces whose potency is incapable of being ex- 
hausted, and whose full effect and influence can be realized 
in nothing less than a regenerated and paradisiac world. 

All such scriptural argumentation waived, what is here 
claimed is simply this: that in the clear light of Providence 
and of history, on a fair and thoughtful examination of things 
as they have been, and are, and to our eyes seem likely to be, 
this scriptural view. of the Future of Humanity amply justifies 
itself as not merely in a high degree probable, but even as 
certain to be realized. If human experience thus far has not 
afforded data from which the events of a hundred ages hence 
may be scientifically computed—if a reverent philosophy, 
inquiring into the causes, the laws, and the drift of our earthly 
life, is not able to determine exactly where and how that life 
will find its consummation, still philosophy and experience 
may combine together in furnishing the materials for at least 
a probable judgment: they may shed such light on the prob- 
lem as shall enable us on one side to cast aside certain hypoth- 
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eses as untenable, and on the other to reach a conclusion 
which is approximately and morally, though it be not scientif- 
ically, sufficient. To the broad question whether the biblical 
conception already defined is thus rendered probable, and in 
a moral sense certain, by what we may learn from these trib- 
utary sources, considerate attention is now invited. 

II. Two or three false or defective opinions concerning 
Providence as revealed in history, concerning history as con- 
taining within itself the germs and the indices of the future, 
need to be briefly mentioned here: 

Of these the first is the atheistic theory, which in various 
forms denies in fact the existence of what we term providence, 
and pronounces the past and the present too chaotic, too void 
of method or order, to be any index as to the future. Ninety 
years have passed since Constantine Volney, one of the most 
witty, brilliant, and specious leaders in the French atheism 
of the eighteenth century, wrote his famous treatise, ‘ Les 
Ruines, ou Méditations sur les Révolutions des Empires.” 
The aim of that treatise was not merely to show as Depuis 
had already attempted to do in his “Ovzgzne des Cultes,” that 
historical Christianity was only one in a long series of natu- 
ral religions, and therefore as insufficient in its claims and as 
evanescent in its influence as any of its predecessors; but 
also that all religions, all states, all human institutions and 
usages and interests, exist only in a perpetual flow, dissolv- 
ing successively without method even in their disappearance, 
and nowhere exhibiting traces of a divine plan or presence. 
It was an attempt; able and audacious; to eliminate God from 
human history—to exclude the idea of providence as at work 
in any form in the management or the movement of human 
affairs. All we see, it was said, is simply an endless succession 
of births, developments, decline, and decay in the religious, 
the civil, and the social institutions and life of men. No di- 
vine purpose or agency is apparent anywhere; there is con- 
sequently for the race no determinate career, and no appoint- 
ed consummation. As the unhappy king of Israel declared, 
in the days of his scepticism, so this type of unbelief affirmed: 
The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun. 
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It was even affirmed by some successors of Volney that the 
Bible itself, regarded as an historical record merely, reveals 
nothing more than this: that while the doctrine of providence 
is there inculcated as a dogma, the Scripture history is enough 
of itself to prove the doctrine untrue. Reference was made 
to empires like the Egyptian or the Persian, coming into prom- 
inence, living out their brief life, and then changing into dust: 
—to cities like Babylon or Tyre, springing into splendor, con- 
trolling the world for a time, and then crumbling into ruin :— 
to the Jewish nation itself passing through precisely the same 
experiences as other nationalities, and at last becoming a 
scattered, fragmentary, hapless race. Nowhere even in 
Holy Writ do we discover, it was said, any historic evi- 
dences of a divine wisdom at work in the affairs of men, or 
of any comprehensive scheme and order of things in which 
these shifting affairs shall ultimately be seen to be obvious, 
tributary, harmonious elements. 

So far as this atheistic theory claims to find a warrant for 
itself in the assumed confessions or contradictions of Script- 
ure, the answer must be a quick and decisive challenge of the 
false interpretation employed. It may justly be maintained 
that, studied on a broader scale, the Bible as a historical rec- 
ord simply does rather indicate most clearly both a realized 
fact of progress and a divine law of progress: its narratives 
of men and nations, not contradicting, but abundantly con- 
firming its doctrinal affirmations. The biblical evidences of 
such a providential ordering and movement are too abundant 
to be enumerated here; but the general fact must, in the es- 
timate of any thorough student of Scripture, be quite beyond 
question. And if to this be added the direct teaching of the 
Bible-as to the existence and the attributes of God, as to His 
sovereign will and guidance in human life, as to His mighty 
and just and beneficent orderings of events on earth, the 
answer must be still more immediate and decisive. In the 
light of such teaching it is safe to say, either that there is 
such a providence at work in the world, or that the divine 
Word is wholly a delusion. 

Without considering at this point the further proposition that 
history itself, apart from Scripture, reveals the existence and ° 
potency of such providences, we may pass to note another 
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kindred theory, springing from the soil, not of atheism, but 
of materialism: a theory which admits in some degree the 
general fact of a progressive order in history, but maintains 
that such order is due exclusively to physical or other nat- 
ural causes, rather than to religious agencies. This theory 
sometimes even extols the manifest progress in human his- 
tory, and spreads out in large and imposing array the various 
forces, material and intellectual and social, out of whose com- 
bined action that progress is supposed to flow. It even as- 
sumes both to furnish the only explanation possible in the 
case, and to be alike the exponent and the chief agent 
in such human advance. It boldy excludes the super- 
natural from the field of history, and remands God to some 
lofty isolation where indeed He may contemplate, but mean- 
while does not control this grand earthly evolution. And it 
is hardly too much to say that one of the most serious hin- 
drances to true progress in this day, is the prevalence of such 
materialistic conceptions of history,.expounded in able treat- 
ises, regnant in some popular reviews, and largely affecting 
the practical judgment of multitudes on many important 
issues of the time. If it be an injurious error to declare 
that there is no order or progress in history, it must be re- 
garded as an error hardly less injuridus thus to regard that 
order and that progress as traceable to natural causes only. 
That no really adequate consummation for humanity can be 
counted upon, as the result of such instrumentalities, must be 
apparent. A material consummation, in which the earth we 
live in is in the highest measure utilized, and in which the ut- 
most limits of physical development are reached, cannot satisfy 
the demands even of a materializing philosophy, so long as 
man himself, in the loftier elements of his nature, does not 
attain the largest growth and blessedness of which that nature 
is capable. A consummation merely intellectual or zsthetic, 
or one in which the social instincts and life of man reach their 
best practical development, cannot satisfy, unless his religious 
capabilities are brought into full exercise, and bloom into their 
divinest beauty. If his powers of thought were trained to 
their utmost capacity; if his taste, his sensibilities, his heart, 
. were elevated to the completest degree of culture; if he were 
provided with a perfect social and civil state, and the earth 


- 
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around him were transformed into an Eden of delight, there 
could be for him no really satisfying outcome of life, no ade- 
quate consummation, while his higher spiritual needs were un- 
met and unfed. It is an incontestable fact that religion in 
some form must enter as a vital and central element into any 
future of our race, that can be accepted by the mind as right 
or worthy. To shut out this highest factor, and to look for 
an issue that will be adequate from the continuous action of 
material or other human forces alone, is certainly not philo- 
sophic: it savors rather of a folly which is as degenerate as it 
is unwise. 

The biblical doctrine is also confronted by another theory 
of the future which may be termed the catastrophic: a theory 
which, indeed, differs from both of the preceding in recogniz- 
ing religion as an essential factor in all present, and even in 
all prospective development under existing conditions, but 
which holds that religion, even in the form of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, will never bring the human race into any such con- 
summation as the world is looking for, and as the Bible is here 
affirmed to predict. It is asserted by writers of this school 
that the human race, even under the influence of such Chris- 
tianity, is making no essential advance in moral condition: 
that the Christian scheme cannot be expected to do much 
more than it has done already; that even under its influence 
humanity is the rather growing worse and worse; and that 
the end of the present order of things will be, not a consum- 
mation, but rather a catastrophe, in which wrath and judgment 
and flame will finally sweep aside the larger portion of a race 
which even the Gospel seems unable radically to improve. 
On this theory the future of humanity can in no sense be re- 
garded as an orderly progression under the action of forces 
already existing, and especially of the forces actually employed 
in the Gospel. Convulsions, earthquakes, retributions, are 
to take the place of the Word and the Spirit as agents in 
improving mankind; and the issue of their action is not a 
true restoration of human nature or of human society, or the 
renewal of a sinful earth, but rather the rescue of some propor- 
tion of that race, amid the smiting and overthrow of the vast 
remainder. 


Without bringing this catastrophic theory to the test of 
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Scripture, we may measure it sufficiently by what we know of 
Providence as revealed in the actual career of humanity, and 
especially as presented in the records of historical Christianity. 
It is a species of Christian Volneyism ;—not, indeed, denying 
the existence of God or the divine relations to humanity, nor 
expressly questioning the doctrine of a providential order and 
potency in the world, yet regarding the movements of Provi- 
dence as a series of experiments and even of failures, and con- 
templating in the end an issue which seems as derogatory to 
the divine wisdom and love as it is destructive to the best 
hopes of man. The answer of fact is conclusive against it. 
What we perceive of the nature and adaptations of Christianity 
as a moral force, unexhausted and exhaustless: what we know 
of the actual progress of Christianity in the past: what we 
know of its present position and influence and prospects: 
what we know of its demonstrated capacity to work out the 
completest spiritual renovation in man and in society,—all 
conspire to assure us that the hypothesis of a vast final cata- 
clysm in which the present order of things, Christianity in- 
cluded, shall be engulfed in an abyss of vengeance, is alike 
unwarranted and illusive. . 
III. In presenting more specifically the evidence of provi- 
dence and history in favor of the biblical conception of the 
future, as against all such theories, we may start from the 
cardinal proposition that God must be conducting our race 
toward some adequate, satisfying, sublime result. If there be 
a God, He must be a Being capable, not merely of foreseeing 
all that is to come to pass in the progressing career of human- 
ity, but also of determining and controlling the vast, complex 
succession of events in that career. To conceive of Him as 
either ignorant of the future, or unable to control it, would be 
fatally derogatory to the idea of Him as divine. But not only 
must He be capable of thus foreseeing and predetermining : 
He must in some sense actually foreknow and control. He 
must plan, order, rule; and the result, as it is progressively 
evolved, must exhibit in every part His capacity to plan, order, 
rule. Whatever difficulties we may encounter in framing 
such a conception, or whatever mysteries may seem to us to 
encircle the actual developments of such providence, we can- 
not throw aside the conception itself without plunging into the 
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abyss of atheism with Volney, or yielding ourselves to the 
corrupting influences of some kindred delusion. There must 
be a Providence—wise, foreseeing, beneficent, and sover- 
eign—or there is no God. 

Waiving any further statement of the general doctrine of 
providence, we may safely affirm that, if there be such prov- 
idence, man must be included in it, and his earthly career from 
the beginning to the close must be one of its sublimest expres- 
sions. Such is the position of man in nature, and such are 
his relative capabilities and worth, that a providence which did 
not specifically include man, or which was not administered 
specifically in the interest of man, would hardly be worthy of 
the name. Such also are the peculiar relations of man as 
made in the image of God to the great Author of his being, 
and such the peculiar value of man as an immortal spirit, that 
we cannot for a moment conceive of a providence which does 
not concern itself with man, even primarily and chiefly. For 
what claim could any actual providence have on human respect 
or confidence, which was occupied with grasses and flowers, 
or with revolving masses of matter set in rhythmic order in 
the skies, but which left man out of the account, and made no 
provision for that future in which man is to circle when all 
these material things have perished, and the very stars have 
fallen forever from their places in the heavens? And what 
suitable explanation can be given of the creation of man by 
the hand of such providence, of his perpetuation through 
providence, and of his tributary activities in providence, if 
there be after all for him no real, adequate, satisfying future 
fixed by providence ? 

If it be said that the plan of God in nature appears to 
involve no progress, and be moving forward to no definite 
consummation—that nature rather seems to be an endless 
repetition of the old, with no organic advance, the answer 
must be that this lies in the very constitution of a material or 
physical system, while movement, progress, growth, rather 
than such repetition, lie in the very nature of moral beings 
such as man. If it be said that the divine plan—should there 
be one—hardly appears to be unfolding itself in fact :—that 
the world goes on, cycle after cycle, with little else than repe- 


tition and reproduction, the answer must be that some prog- 
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ress at least is historically visible; and that this progress, 
however slow or small to human vision, is always prophetic 
of further and better progress, and of some truly grand result 
at last. Say what men may about the primeval man in his 
peculiar estate: say what men may about golden periods in 
the past history of man as sinful, yet no thoughtful observer 
can deny that the world of to-day is better, in the best senses 
of that term, than the world of a thousand years ago, or the 
world at the Augustan stage in the development of the Roman 
Empire. The voice of history, when calmly heard, assures us 
that God has a plan for man, and that He is slowly, but sure- 
ly, working out that plan; the voice of history assures us that 
this plan is worthy alike of God and of man as a being made 
in His image, and created for His glory; the voice of history 
assures us that in the unfolding of this plan something higher, 
worthier, grander, will be continually revealing itself; and that 
at last the world and man will together reach some appointed, 
some adequate consummation. To deny that any such testi- 
mony can be derived from history—to shut the eyes to all 
signs of a divine purpose and control in human affairs, and 
either to reject the conception of providence altogether with 
atheists, or to misconceive and belittle it as the materialistic 
school is doing, is certainly not a process which, in view of 
the facts, a wise, just mind can approve. 


It is another cardinal proposition to be noted here, that, in 
the future thus divinely ordained for man, religion, and specif- 
ically historical Christianity, seems destined to be a central and 
controlling force. This proposition is not to be urged in the 
present discussion on the authority of Scripture, though the 
Bible abundantly declares it. It may be rested rather on the 
recorded evidence of history as to the peculiar capabilities of 
Christianity, and on the actual effects of Christianity as exhib- 
ited in human life. In the-broadest sense of the term, religion 
must be recognized as one of the most potential factors in hu- 
man affairs. Even in its crudest forms, where it seems to be 
simply the outgrowth of the merest instincts in man, and is 
not dignified by the presence of aught that is capable of com- 
manding his intelligent respect and adoration, religion still 
possesses his thoughts, masters his feelings, assumes control 
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over his life. What has not religion wrought in the world? 
It has changed social customs, moulded public as well as indi- 
vidual character, dominated over the household and the court 
no less than the temple and the altar; it has modified the 
deepest characteristics of strong races, revolutionized proud 
governments, stimulated to the grandest enterprises, worked 
out the largest changes, and more than any other influence 
that can be named, swayed the life and destinies of humanity. 
And all this must be in accordance with a divine purpose and 
in harmony with some deep principle in the constitution of 
man. We can account for it only by supposing that man is 
constitutionally a religious as truly as a domestic or political 
being: and that in his development as such, God has intended 
that religion should bear a most conspicuous part. 

All this is specially true and significant in the case of Chris- 
tianity. Tried by the most comprehensive and searching 
tests, the Christian religion has shown itself to be thus far the 
strongest element in the life of the race. It has wrought more 
changes, produced greater revolutions, worked out larger re- 
forms, and more deeply affected the institutions and usages 
as well as the principles and sentiments of men than any other 
influence that can be named. Its history, at least since the 
advent of Christ, has been the history of humanity: for the 
past thousand years no agency has been so potent in human 
affairs; at this hour, everything besides seems to be bending 
to it, as the sheaves of his brethren bowed before the sheaf 
of Joseph. Thus far at least, Christianity is clearly first among | 
the quickening and elevating forces in the life of men. Nor is 
there any present evidence that its potency is as yet exhausted. 
Its sway seems rather to be growing more imperial, more 
complete; as if its capacities to affect human affairs were 
rather increasing than declining. Its sphere seems to be 
steadily growing wider and more full of promise: its purposes 
and aims are continually broadening, and to human view seem 
more and more likely to be realized. If the apostles and their 
associates could indulge any hope of success, drawn from the 
aspect of the world in their day, such hope may be justified a 
thousand-fold by the present aspect of that world, as studied 
in relation to the place and influence of Christianity within it. 
The dream of their age has already become a fact in ours: 
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and the dream of our day is changing, even while we gaze 
upon it, into a still more glorious reality. 


Studying the problem before us even in this general aspect, 
it is much more reasonable to infer that this rare promise in 
Christianity will yet be realized, and that the race under its be- 
nign guidance will yet attain such a blessed future as the Bible 
seems to foretell, than to say with Volney that all such signs 
of order or progress are illusive, or with certain modern catas- 
trophists that the force of the Gospel is exhausted and its mis- 
sion substantially at an end. But the reasonableness of such 
an inference becomes still more apparent when we inquire 
more closely into the secret of this amazing success. What 
_ is that inherent potency, what are those indwelling forces, 
which have given Christianity so prominent a place in history, 
and which seem to be moving on with such resistless energy 
toward universal influence? Is it a fact that these forces are 
not only unexhausted, but inexhaustible ; and have they power 
to produce not merely all that has been, but all that accord- 
ing to Scripture shall be, down to the end of time? In a 
word, is it true that the Christian scheme, once planted in the 
soil of humanity, can and will grow on and on till it produces 
a millennium on earth ? 

A partial answer to this question may be found in the system 
of truth embodied in Christianity. Examining that system in 
the light of philosophy alone, its substance and its influence 
seem alike to justify the largest anticipations as to its future 
career in the world. While it would not be correct to say 
that the recorded effects of the Christian religion are due only 
to the truth contained in it, it would be a mistake still more 
disastrous to say that this truth has no inherent power to con- 
vert and regenerate the world. The truths of Christianity 
clearly have inherent power: and the mental and moral nat- 
ure of man spontaneously bows before their sway. Account 
for it as we may, we cannot question the fact that these truths 
do singularly affect men of all classes, all conditions: that they 
constrain all other truths of like nature to pay them tribute as 
supreme; that they both assume authority over man and main- 
tain it: and that there seems to be no limit to their potency, 
and no successful rebellion against them. 
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The history of the Christian Doctrine is a history of won- 
derful triumphs—of triumphs such as have attended no other 
system of truth since the world began. That doctrine has 
conquered ignorance, conquered error, conquered the most de- 
termined unbelief. Though the heart of man has been arrayed 
against it, it has subdued that heart; it has quickened and 
elevated that heart, and led it forward into purer feeling, and 
a holier life. No victories have been so complete, and at the 
same time so beneficent, as those which this doctrine has won. 
Nor is its capacity to win new triumphs in the least impaired: 
it is as potent now as in the day when Christ first committed 
Himself to it as a vital factor in His scheme for renovating 
the world, or that in which the Apostles, confiding in its power, 
went forth to disciple humanity. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that such a system of truth will suddenly retire from the world, 
as from a lost battle? May we fancy that the Christian doc- 
trine, though it be as strong, as vital, as beneficent as ever, 
is to withdraw itself from the world before its task is half ac- 
complished——before that world has been led to see and to feel 
its blessed presence! Surely a future produced, not by power 
of any sort, but by this truth, and for it, is the only future which 
a wise philosophy can regard as likely to occur; if such truth 
cannot win its way to universal control, all other agencies 
may well give up the struggle in despair ! 

Associated with this peculiar system of doctrine we may 
recognize as another among the potencies working steadily 
toward the biblical future we anticipate, the peculiar spirit in- 
culcated in Scripture and inherent in practical Christianity. 
That spirit is as much a factor in the development of man- 
kind as such doctrine: and we cannot account for the his- 
toric career of Christianity without considering duly its 
presence and its power. What is! that spirit? It has been 
claimed that the ethical precepts of the Bible are not superior 
to those of natural morality ; and that there are even blemishes 
in Christian ethics against which natural morality revolts. 
It has been claimed that the Bible is, in some of its parts, an 
impure book; and that its influence is so far forth injurious 
and corrupting. It has been claimed, on the other side, that 
the moral temper inculcated in the Bible is one impossible of 
attainment—one which cannot be realized in the ordinary 
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life of man. A thousand taunts have been hurled from vari- 
ous quarters against this book; taunts which, if they were 
just, would have had force enough wholly to arrest its influ- 
ence, and even to sweep this unique volume out of sight. 

Yet the spirit of the Scripture survives as truly as its doc- 
trine. The Bible is found to be not an impure book, but the 
purest of books and the source of all the whitest, sweetest 
sanctities the world has ever seen. The ethics of the Bible 
not only justify themselves before the closest scrutiny of reason 
and the moral judgment: they are not only found to rise above 
all dictates of natural morality and all the best moral aspirations 
of men: they are not only the recognized source of the finest 
systems of ethics and the purest laws and the worthiest moral 
activities: they are also regnant and supreme in their control, 
and at this moment they constitute the last court of appeal on 
earth, and become the final judge in all human conduct. In- 
stead of being an impractical Book, moving in a sphere so 
high that man cannot follow it, and so baffling the very desires 
which it aims to enkindle in the breast, the Bible enters, both 
quietly and imperially, into every human relation, breathes its 
benignant influence on every connection and interest of life, suf- 
fuses humanity with both a sweeter grace and a loftier purpose; 
and so rules, as no other power has ever done, the heart and 
the career ofman. That spirit has subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, stopped the mouths of lions: it has quenched the 
violence of fire, turned weakness into strength, made the valiant 
more strong: it has breathed on the world, and by that gentle 
breath like the warm air of spring has wrought changes in this 
icy earth which all the might of the Czsars could never have 
secured. Even to an unbeliever, it must sometimes seem like 
the very Spirit of God thus entering into and sanctifying the 
life of man. 

Is this spirit dying out—is it even declining? Is the world 
growing so corrupt that the sanctifying temper of Christianity 
can no longer move it, or so elevated as no longer to need 
such assistance? Is it not rather true that the spirit of the 
Bible is becoming more and more the ruling spirit in the social 
and civil life of man, in the laws and the administration of all 
civilized governments, in the intercourse of nation with nation, 
and‘even on the field of battle? And is it not true that the ulti- 
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mate triumph of this spirit is becoming more and more appar- 
ent: that its capacity to win such triumph is steadily increasing ; 
and that it has only to go on, continuing to accomplish what 
it is already accomplishing, to bring the entire race finally into 
willing subordination to itself, and so to fill the world with the 
glories and the blessedness of its dominion? To one who duly 
appreciates the real nature of spiritual Christianity, who real- 
izes what Christian love is as the fulfilling of all law, and who 
has felt in his own breast the quickening potency of such love, 
it will be impossible to accept any other conclusion. His 
spontaneous conviction must be: such a spirit ought to rule, 
and will sooner or later rule the earth ! 

Looking still at the religion of Christ as a providential and 
historical fact simply, we may find another of these potent and 
growing forces in the Christian Church, viewed merely as a 
structure endowed and equipped for a specific purpose. Say- 
ing nothing as to the supernatural origin or quality of that 
Church, we may point to its continued existence, to its exten- 
sive and varied developments, to its aggregated and constantly 
increasing resources, to the amazing growth of its influence in 
the world, and to its avowed aim and purpose yet to rule the 
world. That the Church exists in providence, and has some 
providential mission to fulfil, seems as clear as that man him- 
self exists in providence and has some providential mission. 
Even Hobbes, with his low conception of the Church as a 
creation of the State, would be willing to admit such a prop- 
osition, so long as he admitted that the State had its origin in 
God. The Church exists in providence at least as really as 
the family so exists ; and its career must therefore be regarded 
as subject to the ordering of providence, and as moving on 
toward some predestined end. What is that end? 

If one who rejects the Scripture would admit the doctrine 
of miracles in any form, he would admit that the history of the 
Christian Church is little less than a standing miracle. As he 
sees how it has gone on century after century, often changing 
its form, but never changing its aim: as he sees it surviving 
all the mutations of time and the convulsions of empire, living 
on serenely while everything about it was perishing: as he 
sees it ever rectifying itself, improving its methods, gathering 
in resources of every sort, cultivating its own capabilities, until 
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it becomes, as every thoughtful observer knows it to be, the 
strongest organization in this world: as he sees how stead- 
fastly it moves on toward what it never hesitates to declare as . 
its true design—to subjugate humanity to itself and to make 
the whole world the Church of God :—as he sees all this, he 
must be not only astounded at the providential miracle thus 
brought to light in the actual career of the Church, but also 
assured that it will ultimately reach the sublime result toward 
which he sees it to be ever aspiring. The regeneration of hu- 
manity, the renovation of society, and even the renewal of the 
earth, so far at least as a regenerated race of men might 
transform it into more beauteous shape, all these seem pos- 
sible, probable, certain, in and through this triumphing Church. 
Surely it cannot be that that Church is to be arrested, its 
members caught away into some inscrutable rapture, its plans 
all abandoned, and its influence evaporated, just as it is en- 
gaging, and engaging successfully, in a task so glorious as 
that of bringing the whole world back to allegiance to God. 
Rather must it be true that, so far as anything is probable, it 
is probable that the Church will yet be universally extended 
until it fills and glorifies the whole earth. 

In speaking of the doctrine and the spirit of Christianity, 
and of the living Church, as constituting the three providen- . 
tial potencies whose work among men might be expected to 
last, and whose influence if lasting would produce in the end 
just such a future as the Bible describes, no reference has 
been made to what every Christian mind must recognize as 
the underlying and the most vital and efficient potency in the 
case—the Holy Spirit. It might easily be shown that God 
may work directly upon the developing future of humanity, 
as He is now working and has always worked in human his- 
tory; not merely through chosen instrumentalities, such as 
have been named, but even immediately—pouring His own 
power directly into the current of dependent being, and shap- 
ing human life by deep interior ministrations. A sound phi- 
losophy, reverently recognizing God as a real Being anda 
providential Ruler, can hardly refuse to accept such a propo- 
sition. But if we may for a moment imagine God as thus 
personally acting in the history of mankind, Himself planning, 
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shaping, producing that history in any sense, our faith in the 
future delineated in Scripture must be immensely enhanced. 
With God, if not with man, all things are possible. 

Nothing can be more derogatory to the character of God 
than to view the divine administration of things as in any 
sense a failure, or to anticipate only some terrific catastrophe 
as the final outcome of human life. Even on the general 
plane of providence, such suppositions seem to be condemned 
alike by our most sober judgment and by our worthiest feel- 
ing. But by so much as we admit, even as a possibility, the 
biblical conception of the Holy Ghost, working personally in 
human hearts, revealing the things of Christ to the moral as 
well as the intellectual nature, transforming the spirits of men 
into filial resemblance to God, acting graciously in and for 
the Church, and ordering all things in the interest of religion: 
if we admit such a conception as this, even in the smallest 
degree, by so much we must admit the strong probability, the 
glorious certainty, that the knowledge of God and the grace 
of God shall yet fill the whole earth, as the waters fill the 
sea. In the presence of that truth, all doubt as to the possi- 
bility of a grand future for humanity seems instantly to disap- 
pear. 

One marked illustration of this grand providential move- 
ment, and of the peculiar potencies employed in it, may be 
seen in the history of modern missions. For it must be ad- 
mitted that modern missions have originated distinctively 
in the conception of a renewed humanity, individual and 
social, regenerated through the forces inherent in spiritual 
Christianity. These missions are an attempt, and the first 
general and organized attempt since the apostolic century, to 
carry out in letter and spirit the final command of our Lord 
to disciple the nations—to preach repentance and remission 
to every creature. In contemplating the development and 
the features of this sublime undertaking, we are led to note 
such facts as the following : 

First, the remarkable rise of the spirit of missions, espe- 
cially within the general sphere, not of Romanism or Liberal- 
ism, but of evangelical Protestantism—a development more 
broad in its aim, more elevated in its quality, and every way 
more significant, than the historic uprising of Europe to cap- 
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ture the holy places of our faith. Second, the rapid growth 
of this spirit, not only among the most cultivated and most 
spiritual sections of Protestantism, but also in many individual 
minds, confessedly foremost in the ranks of evangelical be- 
lief and representative of the purest convictions and expe- 
rience of the age. Third, the striking manifestations of this 
spirit not merely in direct missions, domestic and foreign, but 
equally in efforts for the evangelization of specific classes, in 
contributions for the poor and the afflicted, in institutions and 
instrumentalities almost beyond number, all concerned in 
some way with the mighty task of bringing this world back 
to perfection by bringing it back to God. Fourth, the amaz- 
ing success of many of these particular efforts, the victories 
already won in the name of Christianity, the missions planted 
and influential, and the enlarging hopefulness and devotion 
of the Church, under the inspiration of this sublime purpose 
to secure through the Gospel the regeneration of humanity. 
Fifth, the suggestive developments of providence in harmony 
with this high aspiration, the singular opening of doors and 
avenues to the Gospel, the spread of commerce, the tributary 
movements of political parties and of state diplomacy, and 
even the decisions of the battle-field, all conspiring to prepare 
the way for the universal diffusion of spiritual Christianity. 
These are facts—facts as perceptible and as characteristic as 
were the revival of sound doctrine and the consequent in- 
crease of interior activity among the churches of the Refor- 
mation. And these facts evidently rest on the broad propo- 
sitions which have already been considered: on the idea of a 
providence really at work among men, and ordering all things 
in the interest of some truly worthy result: on the idea of 
spiritual Christianity as the strongest and best force now 
affecting the life and career of humanity: on the conceptions 
of a divine revelation and a divine Spirit and a divine Church, 
sent forth to illuminate and sanctify the whole world. The 
connection between the facts named and these underlying 
propositions is vital and essential: apart from the latter the 
former must be inexplicable. Are we, then, at liberty to say 
that all this development of missions, the most sublime mani- 
festation of modern Christianity, rests on a hypothesis which 
has no warrant in either philasophy or Scripture, and which 
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is really at variance with the purpose of God, and with the 
true interest of man? May we affirm that there is really no 
redemption for our humanity as such, and that the Gospel of 
redemption was never really intended to convert the world; 
that the Church has entirely misapprehended her vocation, 
and undertaken a task to which she was never divinely called; 
that neither the Word of God nor the Spirit of God has ever 
warranted such aspiration and such effort; that the prayers 
of the Church, her hymns of faith and hope, her offerings of 
silver and gold, her consecration of sons and daughters to 
this work, are founded on an illusion as to the future; and 
that the final consummation of human history—if there is to 
be one—is a consummation to be secured by agencies which 
have little or nothing in common with existing Christianity ? 
Does not this remarkable development, so characteristic of 
the age we are living in, rather indicate the existence of a 
divine plan and end to which all this is grandly tributary ? 
Does it not the rather foretell the certain coming of a time 
when our prostrate humanity shall rise again; when human 
society shall become in fact the glorious kingdom of heaven 
which God from the first designed it to be, and when the very 
earth, sanctified by the presence of such a spirit, shall become 
again an Eden more beautiful than that on which the eyes of 
Adam opened so wonderingly in the morning prime of his 
existence? 


These suggestions as to the providential and the historic 
indications in regard to the future of humanity are at least 
sufficient to show that neither the atheistic nor the materialistic 
nor the catastrophic theory of that future can be true. The 
history of the world thus far, the providence of God thus far, 
the tendencies and aspirations of the race thus far, the story 
of Christianity thus far, the actual experience of mankind thus 
far both without the Gospel and under it, seem sufficient 
even to show, first, that there is to be for man and for the 
world a noble and blessed future; and secondly, that this 
future is to be introduced by forces inherent in spiritual Chris- 
tianity, contemplated as a religion not of power, but of love. 
Such is the conclusion to which wise and patient study of 
history and of providence will surely lead: such is the con- 
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clusion in which the devout and thoughtful student of the 
Scripture may quietly rest. 

Yet it is not to be imagined that such a future as this will 
come upon the world without conflict with antagonistic forces— 
without further struggle and further sacrifice on the part of 
those who labor and pray for its early dawning. It isan assured 
fact, obvious alike in history and in Scripture, that human sin 
has not yet reached its ultimatum: that the last and strongest 
positions of unbelief have not yet been taken. Even now, as 
in the days of John, are there many Antichrists: malevolent 
systems, philosophies, tempers, tendencies, which would 
trample Christianity out utterly, were they able. But other 
similar forces are yet to arise; the crown prince of evil has 
yet to receive his dark coronation. The Bible indeed contains 
a strange and dreadful biography of sin; but the world is con- 
stantly adding its confirmatory witness to that tragic story, 
and the record grows more terrific as time goes on. It is 
specifically true that, since the Reformation and eminently in 
our own century, unbelief has exhibited in many ways such a 
process of growth and maturing: the forms of scepticism 
which we are obliged to meet, being more profound, more 
subtle, more difficult to overcome, than any which the Church 
in previous ages has been called to encounter. It will be so 
in the future. There will be a downward as well as an upward. 
movement in the moral career of mankind: Christ and Anti- 
christ continuing their antithetic manifestations and activities 
even to the end. Nay, more! Is there not reason in both 
Scripture and philosophy for believing that the victory which 
our regenerated humanity is yet to win through grace, will be 
accompanied by remarkable signs of the completest overthrow 
of everything that opposeth itself—the last and highest Anti- 
christ going down only as the true Christ is seen to be rising 
to the zenith of His power and His glory? The morning of 
that promised time of restitution will be beautiful—more beau- 
tiful than that on which the stars sang together and the sons 
of God shouted for joy :—but may not that morning rise out 
of a darker night than any which the world has thus far seen: 
and. on the horizon behind it may there not hang the heavy 
shadows of a storm such as never before shook the solid pil- 
lars of the earth! 
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In the presence of such a future to be thus grandly won, in 
the presence of all the inspiriting events and the rare prom- 
ise of the age we are living in, it seems strange that there 
should be men who are bent on making a philosophy, and 
even a religion, out of the lowest possible conceptions of what 
our humanity is and is to be. Blind must he be whose studies 
of human nature lead him down to the hopeless conclusion 
that deterioration and decay lie in the constitution of the race: 
mankind being at the best no better than the trunk of some 
old oak once shivered to its centre by the lightning stroke. 
Blinder still must he be who reads his Bible in such a way as 
to draw from it nothing but prognostications of some final and 
awful failure on the part of the Gospel, and of some corre- 
spondingly awful catastrophe to be experienced at last by a 
race whom God cannot save, and must therefore crush with 
the blows of omnific vengeance. He who is both a pessimist 
in his speculative thinking, and a catastrophist in his religious 
expectations, has certainly lost sight, not merely of much that 
shines out in Scripture, but also of all the best teachings 
of both providence and history. The natural effect of such 
thinking is to paralyze all healthful and hearty effort after 
the realization of that higher future toward which revelation 
and providence alike are really pointing. 

Better views bring with them better inspirations. It is said 
by an eminent historian that the last word which was whis- 
pered from the lips of Peter the Great in his dying hour was 
the pregnant word—Heveafter. And the historian not with- 
out reason suggests, that it was not his own future in that 
eternity on whose threshold he was pausing, but rather the 
earthly future of the great and cherished empire of Russia, of 
which the expiring Czar was then thinking. But what is the 
Hereafter of any single nation, however vast or full of prom- 
ise, compared with the unfolding Future of the World :—com- 
pared with the development of a kingdom of righteousness 
and truth and love, in which all human states and empires are 
to be but parts, and in whose consummation man and the earth 
he inhabits are to be perfected and glorified together! To-be 
taught to live, labor, suffer, and even to die if need be, for 
such a Hereafter, is one of the richest privileges which God 
in His providence and by His Word has bestowed on man. 


Epwarp D. Morris. 





Il. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
EVANGELIZATION OF THE MASSES. 


HE word, “ Evangelize,” is one of God’s silver trumpets, 

by whose clear, clarion peal, His modern Israel are to be 

rallied for the onward march, stirred and spurred to action. 

Evangelization’ means simply this: bringing the evangel, or 
gospel, into contact with unsaved souls. 

Paul writes to the Church at Corinth, “Christ sent me, not 
to baptize, but to evangelize” (1 Cor. i. 17). Baptism repre- 
sents one important department of the offices entrusted to the 
Church and her ministry, viz: the administration of ordinances 
and sacraments. This is of great importance, but it is not of 
the first importance. Baptism, for instance, is a sealing, but 
not a saving, sacrament. It is not, like “repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ” (Acts xx. 21), 
one of the primary terms of salvation. It implies a saved. ° 
state, present or prospective ; in the adult believer, it is simply 
the first signal act in a series of acts, by which he expresses 
and exhibits his allegiance and obedience to his new Lord; in 
the case of the infant, it is the sign and seal of parental faith in a 
covenant relation, which shall issue in a saved state, by the oper- 
ation of grace; and it recognizes the unity of the family, in a 
representative act, performed by the believing parent, in ex- 
pectation and anticipation of the voluntary and intelligent 
self-dedication of his offspring. To lift even this solemn sacra- 
ment to a level with faith, is to do a great wrong both to truth 
and to souls. Faith justifies the soul, by the appropriation of 
Christ's merit and mediation ; baptism justifies the faith, as one 
of those holy works by which the existence and genuineness 
of faith are proven. 

It is easy to see why Paul puts, first and foremost, this, viz : 


“to evangelize,” rather than “to baptize.” Those who explic- 
(446) 
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itly or impliedly attribute to baptism a saving efficacy, or who 
seem to think that there lies in baptism a regenerative power, 
must have forgotten that “ Jesus himself. baptized not” (John 
1v. 2); that, probably, Paul himself was the only apostle who 
received strictly Christian baptism, the others of the apostolic 
college having received only the baptism of John, which, as 
we learn from the case of the Ephesian disciples (Acts xix 
1-5), was only preparatory to the baptism of Christ. Cor- 
nelius and his household received not only regenerating grace, 
but the blessed baptism of the Holy Ghost, even before the 
baptism with water, as though God meant to teach us not to 
give even to this sealing sacrament a saving power. 

Here, then, is Paul’s emphatic declaration: “Christ sent me, 
first of all, to evangelize.” Of all the duties committed to the 
Christian Church and to her ministry, this is primary; this is 
first in the order of time; first in the order of importance. It 
is first in time, for without this there would have been no be- 
lievers to be baptized; the New Testament Church was formed 
from new converts to the faith, made such by the preaching of 
the Gospel. It is first in importance, for without this the 
Church cannot grow, and it is growth which keeps it in being. 
To the Household of Faith, as to the family of man, the con- 
dition of continuance is obedience to the divine law, “ Increase 
and multiply.” Evangelization is the method of propagation, 
by which God's seed is kept alive upon the earth, The admin- 
istration of ordinances, organization, co-operation, edification— 
all these hang upon evangelization ; for if there be no converts 
to the Gospel, whence shall come the raw material, to be 
wrought into better, more beautiful, and more useful forms? 

The Church of God is responsible, therefore, not for conver- 
sion, but for contact. She must see that all men hear the 
Gospel, as surely and speedily as practicable ; and so far as she 
fails to bring God’s good tidings into contact with souls, she 
disobeys Christ's last command, declines in her spiritual life, 
forfeits her commission, and runs the risk of the removal of 
her candlestick out of its place. In the last words recorded 
by Matthew, our Lord solemnly enjoins upon His disciples two 
things : first, to disciple all nations; and, secondly, to teach them 
to observe whatsoever He commands (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). 
The two Greek verbs, pa@yredoare and didaoxovres, Should not 
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both be rendered by the one-word, “teach,” as in our English 
version ; for they represent the two branches of our great duty 
and trust: first, to go out and gather in new disciples, and then 
to teach and train them in the knowledge and practice of all 
truth and duty ; first, to disciple men, then to discipline them. 

At risk of seemingly needless and tedious amplification, we 
repeat this grand truth for the sake of emphasis: The Church 
must first of all evangelize. She is to bear and to rear off- 
spring for her divine Lord; but before she can rear, she must 
bear. She must not shrink from the pains of travail, for only 
through the throes which accompany spiritual birth, does 
God's household grow. That last promise, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” is joined to that 
last precept, not by the accident of collocation, but by a living 
link; for that presence is enjoyed only as that precept is 
obeyed! If the Church is faithful in making and teaching 
disciples, she basks in the smile of her Lord. If her zeal in 
evangelizing gives place to cold neglect of souls unsaved, then 
as surely does He withhold or withdraw the glorious tokens 
of His gracious presence and power. 

In various ways, the great Head of the Church has sought 
to impress on His disciples this double duty of making and 
training disciples. In Matthew (xiii. 31-33), we have a pair 
of parables: the “ mustard seed,” illustrating the law of inward 
growth, and the “leaven,” the law of outward extension. In 
the interview between the risen Redeemer and His disciples 
recorded by John (xx. 19-22), we observe first a word of 
peace, next a word of commission, “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you,” and then a word of conferment, be- 
stowing power to fulfil the commission : “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” 

I. How the Church shall evangelize is, therefore, a vital 
question ; and it is plain that, first of all, the Gospel should be 
made attractive, by the exhibition of its true and normal 
charms, as found in the good news, and in the life of real dis- 
ciples, Let Zion arise and shine, let a pure Gospel be preached 
and a pure type of piety express its saving truth in the lan- 
guage of life; and from the deep-darkness souls will be drawn 
by the shining; Gentiles will come to her light and kings to 
the brightness of her rising. 
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Paul cautions us not to pervert this doctrine of attraction, 
by confounding spiritual and secular charms: “not with wisdom 
of words,” he says, “lest the cross of Christ be made of none 
effect.” The Gospel must be, first of all, effective, and attract- 
ive in order to be effective. We shall make the worst and 
saddest of mistakes, if, while seeking to render it attractive, we 
lessen or even destroy its effectiveness, by investing it with 
false attractions. The possibility of running such a risk may 
well rivet our closest attention. 

What, then, is ‘‘ wisdom of words”? Some think it means 
the golden and silver tissues of ornate speech, by which the 
simplicity of the plain, homely Gospel’ message is veiled. 
Others understand by it, a show of wisdom, the empty pretence 
of learning and genius. Yet others refer it to wisdom of 
a worldly sort, and take Paul as refusing to connect or corrupt 
the wisdom of God’s teaching, with human speculations, how- 
ever wise. In the view of others, wisdom of words has to do 
not with matter, but manner; the presentation of spiritual 
truth after the style of the schools. 

There is, we are persuaded, a deeper thought latent in this 
phrase. Paul doubtless refers to both matter and manner: 
human wisdom he would not preach, for, in its highest reach, 
it knew not God and failed to save men; nor would he preach 
the wisdom of God, as though that were but another school 
of philosophy. “ Which things also we speak, xo¢t zx the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 13). 
He conceived the Gospel as having a dialect of cts own. The 
secret of true preaching lies, first, in a vital insight, by the Spirit, 
into the divine truths of the Gospel; and then in the use of 2 
form of words which is begotten of such spiritual insight. 
Unction begins with imparting a knowledge of divine things, 
and then bestows its sacred chrism of fragrance and power 
upon the utterance of truth, and indeed upon the whole man - 
who speaks God's message. 

A true apprehension of the mind of God will create its own 
form of expression, and not import and force upon Gospel truth 
a form of speech foreign and unsuitable. The height of taste 
in dress is adaptation. Fashion is often unnatural, artificial ; 


but when fashion, feature, and form are a unit, no attention is 
3 
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called to apparel—you simply feel pleased with the unity and 
harmony. Paul would have the fashion of the Gospel suit and 
fit its divine form and feature, and not clothe God’s message 
with a dress of words drawn from other spheres of life and 
thought, a garment spotted by the flesh. He would not make 
this saving Gospel of none effect by robing it in an unsancti- 
fied rhetoric; he would speak, not as a converted scholar, 
logician, or philosopher, but as a herald and witness for Christ. 

There is a way of preaching the Gospel which makes it of 
none effect ; lifts it above the level of the average man, veils its 
sweet simplicity ; diverts attention from the Word to the golden 
mouth of the speaker; which calls forth a cold, intellectual 
assent, awakens an esthetic pleasure, touches the sensibil- 
ities, but fails t6 pierce the heart, grapple the conscience, move 
the will, or mould the life. The naked truth, like the naked 
sword, is the Spirit’s weapon of power. How many there are 
who swing the sword, as though more intent on showing the 
flashing diamonds with which culture decks its hilt, than on 
thrusting its keen blade and sharp point into the very vitals of 
the soul! 

It is perhaps a better metaphor to express the truth which 
we wish to emphasize, when we say of words that they are the 
body of thought, rather than its dress; or, as Wordsworth 
finely and philosophically says: “ Language is the incarnation 
of thought.” As God, even to the sprouting grain, giveth a 
body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed His own body, 
so to the vital principle which is the germinal life in His own 
seed of truth, He has given its own body, for which human 
culture can never successfully substitute any other. “There 
are also bodies celestial, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another.” 
To attempt to join the body of terrestrial eloquence to the 
soul of celestial truth, is to make the Gospel of none effect. 
The divine soul will have, must have, z¢s own body, and the 
glory must be celestial, alone. Then there is harmonious unity ; 
men hear the message of heaven in the dialect of heaven, and 
unto God only they give glory. 

The Gospel, then, demands its own peculiar sacred dialect, 
in which to be preached. The Spirit chooses His own channels, 
through which to pour His flood of grace. The power of the 
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simple Word of God, read or repeated without one word of 
man to add to it, adorn it, or even expound and apply it, is an 
evidence of its divine origin. Nettleton began his famous 
sermon on the text, “I thought on my ways and turned my 
feet unto Thy testimonies,” by the slow, solemn, impressive 
repetition of those words, once, twice, thrice; and, before he 
had uttered the first syllable of his sermon, a vast audience had 
been instantly pierced by the Spirit through the thrust of His 
own sword. So when Peter, in the house of Cornelius, “ began ° 
to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the 
Word.” 

Robert Hall preached for seven years in Bristol, and ren- 
dered great service in the cause of Christian apologetics; his 
discourses both educated and edified believers, and form even 
now a rich legacy to Christendom. Yet George Miiller says 
that those magnificent pulpit orations, which were not eclipsed 
in brilliance by any others of that day, were not fruitful in 
conversions. On the other hand, an unlettered evangelist, who 
was privately advised by his refined pastor, a score of years 
ago, to keep quiet, because he lacked the gift of speaking to 
edification, has been moving two continents by simply holding 
up the cross! 

We need, even in the ministry, a revival of faith in the con- 
verting power of the simple word of God, unmixed with 
human apology or apologetics. We are constantly drawn 
down by the challenge of critical culture.and scientific scep- 
ticism upon the plain, in the vain attempt to cope with human 
learning, or fight these Syrian sceptics and scientists with their 
peculiar weapons; whereas, if we but kept on the hills, and 
most of all the hill of Calvary, and only lifted up the cross so 
high that all might be drawn to Him who bare our sins, we 
might convince those whom no argument could touch, and 
convert those whom no eloquence could reach. A great 
Scotch divine has remarked that it is always some word of God 
in our sermons, and not any words of ours, that brings souls 
to Christ ; and that the use of our words seems to be found in 
this, that they are “the feathers which carry the divine arrow 
straight to the mark.” If we would have the Gospel effective 
to convert men, let it be the pure truth of God, according to 
the thought of a spiritual mind, according to the speech of an 
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anointed tongue: the wisdom of God without unsanctified 
wisdom of words; Gospel truth in a Gospel dialect ! 

This thought of Paul is but a starting-point, not a goal: a 
golden milestone, from which many roads radiate, leading us 
into wide territories of thought, stretching across a whole con- 
tinent of practical truth. One suggestion which lies very near 
to the very starting-point thus afforded us, is this, that in mak- 
ing the Gospel attractive we must beware not only of the 
wisdom of words, but of the wzsdom of the world. 

This peril is always a present one: that the Church, leavened 
by the world, shall adopt worldly maxims, cater to worldly 
minds, and robe the Gospel in worldly charms, seeking, by 
making it thus attractive, to make it effective. There have been 
times when, in deference to the dictation of a worldly spirit, 
the pulpit has been lowered into a platform for lectures more 
fit for the lyceum, or even into a stage for dramatic acting 
more fit for the theatre. The service of sacred song has at 
times been turned into a display of artistic talent, in which the 
appeal to zsthetic tastes has taken the place of the divine 
savor and flavor of worship. In His house, where the Lord 
alone is to be exalted, “classical music” is sometimes exalted ; 
papists and pagans are hired to lead the praise of Protestant 
worshippers, and a profane organist uses the keys of the grand- 
est of instruments to dissipate the impressions of the Gospel. 
We may build Gothic fanes, furnish them with crimson and 
gold, garnish them with the pencil and chisel of art, secure for 
the choir an operatic quartette, and for the pulpit a splendid 
orator; then multiply concerts, lectures, fairs, and festivals, en- 
tertainments and excursions; but all these allurements will not 
draw the people to the house of God, except it may be for a 
time, The reason is plain, The attractions of Zion are pecul- 
iar to herself: they are not of the world even as her Lord is 
not of the world; they belong to another order of beauty, the 
Beauty of Holiness, The Church of God, robed in the charms 
of the world, instead of drawing the world to herself and to 
Christ, actually takes the infection of the worldly spirit; and 
it was for this reason that the Master has warned her to keep 
herself “ unspotted from the world,” “ hating even the garment, 
spotted by the flesh,” 

If souls are to be drawn to God's house with cords not easily 
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broken, it must be by the proper charms of a pure Gospel, 
simple, spiritual, satisfying to the soul; by praise, full of 
devotion, and prayer, full of devoutness ; by that “ atmosphere” 
peculiar to the assembly of true worshippers and the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. Secular attractions, even while their 
power lasts, make the cross of Christ of none effect: they 
turn the mind from the things of God; even while they draw, 
it is in the same direction as the world draws, bringing men 
under the power of the world that now is, and not under the 
powers of the world to come! 

If the Church would attract worldly souls, she must woo 
and win them by offering them what the world does not, and 
cannot—solid, substantial, satisfying food and drink, She 
must feed them, not on ashes, but on the bread of life; give 
them draughts of living water from a divine fountain, instead 
of stagnant water from a broken cistern, Feed the hunger and 
quench the thirst of souls, and souls will come! Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle is always full; yet there is about the man, 
the house, the service, no worldly charm. The hymns, “ lined- 
out” after the old style, are sung without a show of art, and 
the rear part of the congregation chases the fore-part, in a vain 
attempt to keep pace in time; an exposition, long enough for 
a sermon, is followed by an hour of preaching: and yet men 
never tire of going, for they find there salvation and sanctifica- 
tion, God’s Spirit honors the simplicity of a service of worship 
that aims only at His glory, and so, after a quarter of a century, 
the charm, once attributed by many to novelty and curiosity, 
has not lost its power, The Tabernacle would doubtless be 
full, if instead of five thousand it could hold twenty thousand. 

One cannot but feel the marked contrast of a cathedral serv- 
ice, with all its attractions. A colossal organ, whispering 
plaintive melodies, or rolling billows and pealing thunders of 
sound along the lofty arches ; & choir of surpliced lads, warbling 
like larks; a grand sermon from a great preacher: yet all these 
wiles fail to lure the people. You find only a few nominal 
worshippers there, and they move about or stare around as if in 
a mere museum, There is an abundant array of facts from 
which the Church of God may learn, if she will, the important 
lesson, that, in her methods of administration, she is to be 
“separate unto God;” that, if she will invite the spirit of the 
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world to her courts, she cannot have the Spirit of God; unless 
indeed He comes, not as the shining Shekinah, but as the con- 
suming fire—not as Jesus with the breathing of the Holy 
Ghost, but as Jesus, with the lashing scourge and the flashing 
eye! 

II. In order to evangelize, we must, however, do more than 
open our church-doors and say, “Come.” The Church cannot 
fulfil her commission by doing all that is possible to make the 
preaching of the Gospel doth attractive and effective, even 
though the attractions savor of the beauty of holiness: to 
make the sanctuary free to all, and add a cordial welcome, is 
not enough. Our Lord says, “Go!” “Go out into the streets, 
lanes, highways, by-ways;" “Go ye into all the world!” and 

bring in—cothpel to come—the poor, maimed, halt, blind, 
that my house may be filled!" No words can have a plainer 
meaning. To evangelize, disciples must go after the lost, and 
not wart for the lost to come to them: and, more than this, 
they must go and bear the Gospel to those most remote and 
most needy, the most distant and the most destitute. 

U pon this plain platform of practical doctrine and duty, it 
is time that we firmly planted our feet. The whole witness of 
Scripture warrants us in framing this as an article of our faith, 
viz: any Church that loves Christ and souls enough, to go out 
and by love's sweet compulsion, éring souls in; drawing no 
invidious lines between poor and rich, high and low ; but seek- 
ing the lost, and seeking most earnestly those who are most 
desperately lost ; that is the Church where God will show His 
presence and power by a perpetual Pentecost ! 

The matter we are discussing is vital. It is no insignificant 
issue with which we are dealing ; for the usefulness of the 
Church may be involved, It is a plain fact, that for some 
cause, the great mass of the people are not habitually found in 
our places of assembly ; immense numbers do not attend even 
occasionally. We fail to draw them; they do not “come,” 
and we do not “go.” Why they do not come, is a grave ques- 
tion, demanding an extended answer; but there is one part of 
that answer that falls within the scope of this discussion, viz : 
we who are entrusted with the Gospel commission are not ful- 
filling it with sufficient earnestness, Let us enter somewhat 
into particulars. 
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These unevangelized multitudes are not commonly expected 
in our assemblies: they are not always provided for. Some- 
times we do not build with reference to gathering them in, and 
could not give them room if they should come. The writer 
of this paper is a pastor in the City of the Straits; and he ob- 
serves that, in that city, for instance, the church-sittings fall 
from thirty thousand to fifty thousand short of the demand, if 
a mere numerical estimate be made the basis of the calculation. 
Of course there is no practical inequality between the supply 
and the demand, inasmuch as these thousands do not go to our 
churches ; but can we heartily invite them to come if we have 
not room for them ? 

No doubt the poor are kept from our assemblies by the pride 
of poverty more than they are repelled by the pride of wealth. 
Yet possibly there are some fashionable synagogues which fill 
out Mr. Cook’s quaint profile: whose “aristocratic members 
must be fanned with eloquent sermons, sprinkled with the 
lavender of case, and swung in a hammock, one end of which 
is fastened to the cross while the other is held by the fingers 
of mammon.” There is a superb little gem of a church-edifice, 
built by a few select families, luxuriously fitted and furnished, 
which the common folk style “the Pullman palace-car church.” 
Whether right or wrong, they think that the poor, maimed, 
halt, and blind are not bidden to tix: Gospel feast as there 
spread, and not expected to ride to heaven in that car. Will 
there not be a new reformation in the Churches if we earnestly 
desire the non-church-goers to be brought in ? 

The mission of the Church in evangelization has been greatly 
hindered by the unbelief of God’s people as to the practical 
power of the Gospel. How often do we hear it said, that 
“the Gospel has /os¢ zts hold upon the masses!” Has it ever, 
in these days, Aad hold of them? Has the modern Church, as 
a whole, set herself vigorously to ¢vy to lay hold of the people 
at large? It is not true that her hold is relaxed, if she has not 
yet taken hold. A few distributors of Bibles and tracts have 
been, here and there, sent out to scatter religious literature 
among the ignorant and degraded, many of whom cannot even 
read. There have been occasional visits by missionaries and 
Bible-readers, along the alleys of our great cities, whose round 
of calls it requires a six-month to complete. Services have 
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been held in places, often so unfit that to go is almost to for- 
feit one’s own respectability. Churches and chapels have been 
built for the poor, and invidiously attached to our better class 
of churches, under the name of “ Missions.” We build elegant 
structures that rival cathedrals in size and splendor, for our- 
selves, and then erect cheap chapels for the poor. What if 
there be a voice in the very contrast, which seems to say to 
the lower classes of society, “We hold you at arm’s length !” 
That Christian philanthropy has need to remodel its methods 
which organizes Sabbath-schools for the children of poverty 
and calls them “ Ragged schools,” as though to taunt poverty 
with its rags. 

To the heathen abroad, we send our best men and women, 
trained scholars and linguists, skilful physicians, educated 
teachers and preachers; we use on pagan soil our costliest ap- 
paratus and means of grace; and. taking all things into account, 
our success in evangelizing is three-fold as great as at home. 
To the heathen about us, we offer a dainty gloved hand or a 
finger-tip, as though we feared that contact might contaminate ; 
we do not identify ourselves with the want and woe that is 
beneath the very shadow of our church spires, and then we 
wonder at the indifference of the masses to the Gospel, and 
ask why it has lost its hold! 

The extent of the neglect of the house of God, in our great 
cities, is startling. At an anniversary of the “Open-Air Mis- 
sion” at Islington, the Earl of Shaftesbury stated, that “ not 
more than two per cent. of workingmen are wont to attend 
public worship.” We have no accurate statistics upon which 
to base an estimate, but it is believed that at least forty per 
cent. of our city population attend no place of worship, Papal 
or Protestant. Is there anything in these “workingmen” 
that makes it impossible or impracticable to evangelize 
them ? 

To the doubting John the Baptist, our Lord gave this as 
the crowning mark of His Messiahship: “To the poor the 
Gospel is preached,” that is, the most destitute and desperate 
classes were most surely reached with the good tidings. Yes, 
“the common people heard Him gladly.” St. Luke gives up- 
ward of twenty instances in which the hate of scribes, phari- 
sees, and rulers plotted Christ’s ruin; and as many instances 
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in which the common people stuck to His cause, foiled the 
malice of His foes, and held them in check. 

Our Lord both preached to the people, and reached them : 
they formed the bulk of all His hearers and followers, Human 
nature has undergone and can undergo no radical change, If 
our Saviour’s brief sojourn on earth had fallen in these days in- 
stead of those, the multitudes who do not come to our churches, 
and the problem of whose evangelization the Church seems un- 
able to solve, would be found now, as then, thronging about Him, 
But He would not enthrone and enshrine Himself in some grand 
metropolitan temple, and seek to draw the people by attractions 
that savor not of the salt of godliness). He would go wherever 
He could find the common folk, to street corners and river-banks, 
to private houses and public marts. He would make Himself 
one among them, one of them, cating with publicans and sin- 
ners, not afraid to touch even the loathsome leper, lifting up 
the fallen, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the 
sick and ‘those in jails; saying to the outcast and abandoned ; 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more!" Our 
profound conviction is, that if we, Christ's disciples, will not 
shut ourselves up in our gilded fanes, will not enshrine mam- 
mon, where we claim to enthrone God; if we will go and make 
ourselves saviours to the lost, one with, one of, the least and 
lowest ; take hold of poverty and misery, want and woe, with 
an ungloved hand, through whose firm grasp may be felt the beat 
of a warm heart, we shall reach the “common people,” as our 
Master did. We are called to “take up the cross and follow 
Christ,” not only as individuals, but as a body of believers; we 
must shape our corporate action upon the principle of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice for Christ’s sake, and then we shall be 
of service in saving souls. And, until in these things, we have 
followed Him, and have still failed to reach the common heart 
of humanity, it is not candid for us to talk and act as though 
the “evangelization of the masses” were a problem too hard 
to solve! 

The teachings of Holy Scripture do not form the only guide 
in matters of duty. To a thoughtful, careful eye, God's Provi- 
dence becomes, often, in the very night of our darkness, a 
luminous and moving pillar of cloud and of fire. In these lat- 
ter days, God seems to be thus providentially advancing before 
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His Israel. Is there no meaning in the repeated and remark- 
able success reached in “Gospel tents,” public halls, theatres, 
and opera houses? The attention of the writer was providen- 
tially turned to the study of the subject upon which this paper 
treats, by the very unusual effectiveness of preaching services, 
held in the Whitney Grand Opera House of Detroit, in gath- 
ering under the sound of the Gospel, the neglectors of God’s 
house. The Fort Street Presbyterian Church, of which he is 
pastor, lost its beautiful edifice by fire, in March, 1876. During 
some fifteen months succeeding, while the new building was 
in process of erection, a harvest was reaped, entirely without a 
parallel in the previous history-of that church, no fifteen years 
of which had done as much to evangelize the masses, as those 
fifteen months: in a place where all were free to come, and 
where all classes were, for the time, upon a sovereign level of 
equality. Are we more quick to read the face of the sky than 
to discern the signs of the times? Is not God, in the language 
of events, which are vocal with solemn significance, saying to 
us all, that if we wish to reach the people, we must be willing 
to hold services where the people go, as well as to ask them 
to come where we hold services? 

But, we are quite too conservative to turn our backs upon 
the church-edifices, consecrated to the service of God and sur- 
rounded by a hallowed atmosphere of associations. Nor is. 
there need of forsaking our sacred places of assembly. Our 
work has more than one aspect. First, there is need of the 
stated preaching of God’s Word, in God’s own proper house, 
fragrant with an atmosphere of holy memories, for the sake of 
its influence on habitual hearers. The church is a family 
home for Christian households, and for many who, without 
professing piety, feel bound up in the same bundle with God’s 
people. Secondly, there is need of all that group of spiritual 
methods for the education and edification of believers, which 
we so well call, “ means of grace.” For such objects, the church- 
building, set apart for sacred uses, is the fit place, perhaps the 
only really fit place. 

But, thirdly, we need as a right arm, for the sole or supreme 
end of evangelization, the preaching of the Word in such out- 
side places as the common people, the neglectors of God’s 
worship, frequent or will attend. It is true they ought to come 
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to our churches; they ought to prize sanctuary privileges so 
highly, as to be willing to give whatever they are able, for the 
support of the Gospel. But, the fact is, that they do not come, 
and do not, perhaps, feel willing to pay even a very moderate 
and reasonable pew-rent. What, then, are we to do? Shall 
we leave them to neglect Christ and perish? And, because they 
are wrong in their feelings and course, abandon them to their 
lost state? It must not be! We are “to seek and to save 
that which is lost!” Go where the lost may be found, woo 
them, win them. Give them the Gospel, when and where 
they are most likely to hear and heed it! If we cannot “ bait” 
the fish and draw them to our stationary net, let us seek out 
their favorite resorts, where they throng, and use the casting- 
net to surround and enclose them. If once in any way the 
Gospel-net has caught them, we shall be able to draw them to 
the shore. Let those who will not come to the assemblies 
of saints to hear the good news, once taste its sweetness, and 
they will both come to God’s house and give to the support 
of the Gospel. 

There are not a few in the Church, both among her ministry 
and her membership, who yearn to make a fair and a faithful 
trial of a more simple, scriptural model of church organization 
and administration, uncontrolled by worldly minds or worldly 
maxims, with a severe simplicity of work and worship, with no 
attempt at worldly attractions, in choir or pulpit ; where every- 
thing shall exalt God, fulfilling the literal intent of worship, 
viz: ascribing worth to God; where there shall be no salaried 
preacher, hired choir, or rented pew, and where the preaching 
of the Gospel and benevolent work shall be supported by the 
voluntary gifts cheerfully offered by consecrated hearts, rather 
than wrung by impassioned appeal from the unwilling and 
worldly-minded, and even the unconverted. Not because these 
things are in themselves wrong and sinful; neither, perhaps, is 
“wisdom of words”: but because these resorts mean a lack of 
faith in God, in the pure unmixed Gospel, in the power of 
prayer, and in the promised presence of the Holy Ghost ; be- 
cause they mean that the policy and the spirit of the world 
infect and infest the life of the Church. We try all these 
things, in hope to draw and hold the people; and, with them 
all, we fail, because these are not God’s methods! The spirit 
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of the world, which, as we too often forget, is the spirit of 
Satan, invading and pervading the Church, secularzzes the 
Church, z. ¢, takes away its separate character: and so God’s 
Holy Spirit is grieved and quenched, for He will not dwell 
among us unless the divine law of separation is observed (see 
2 Cor. vi. 14-18). We may preserve our orthodoxy and our 
morality, and yet, that peculiar “ Holiness to the Lord,” that 
unique “power of the Holy Ghost,” by which the Church of 
God is to be distinguished, as by a mark upon her very fore- 
head, and by which she is to witness for Christ and win victo- 
ries over the powers of darkness, may be withdrawn! 

As a hint has been dropped in the course of this paper, that 
possibly the “/ree” principle in Church administration might 
be found helpfyl and wholesome in reaching higher results in 
evangelization, it may be well to add, that it has been tried suc- 
cessfully as the financial basis of Church life. We quote: 
“The Free Church Association of Philadelphia have prepared 
a paper in which it is stated that only four churches in that 
city pay expenses by pew rents. ‘The pew rents of all the 
churches pay only three-fourths of the expenses, and average 
$6.16 per sitting. The free churches, it says, contribute $9.60 
per sitting. In the country churches the balance is the same 
way. The average cost of sitting is $3.58, and the rentals do 
not support the churches; while the free churches, leaving 
out the “ mission” churches, pay $6.50 per sitting.” 

This great question of a necessity for some new method of 
reaching the practically heathen souls immediately about us, is 
absorbing the best thought of the best minds in the Church. 
It may lead to some expedients which will prove effective only 
for a time, but we feel confident that an angel from heaven is 
troubling the pool, and that some lasting cure of our churchly 
impotence will result from the moving of the waters. Our 
Episcopalian brethren who have led the van in the worldly 
charms of their church edifices and services, their music and 
ritual, are to-day, perhaps, leading the van in this country, in 
the work of evangelizing the people. Some of them have the 
grace to see that souls are not won by those worldly charms 
which are vainly used to compensate for a lack of spiritual life 
and power ; and with a heroic and holy courage, to abandon them 
for methods which partake more of primitive, apostolic simplicity. 
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A gifted rector in New York city, who had well-nigh been 
dropped out of the “apostolic succession,” because he would 
preach wherever he got a chance, has sought to set in play a 
many-sided benevolence and to make his church a sacred Bri- 
areus, with an hundred hands stretched out to help; pitching a 
“Gospel tent” right amid the people, and feeding the body 
that the soul may afterward be fed. On Sunday afternoons 
the “ Andrew and Philip Society” serves hot meat and oysters, 
tea, coffee, and bread, to hundreds of hungry men, as, on Tues- 
day afternoons, the “ Mary and Martha Society” serves hungry 
women. How natural that those who throng the supper-tables 
should stay to hear of One who taught us to feed the hungry, 
and preach the Gospel to the poor; and that the drunken and 
degraded should be led to Him, and no longer be recognized 
by their old companions, because of their changed look and 
life! If we have the will and the self-sacrifice, the outcast may 
be reached, and some, whom no man could bind or tame, may 
be found sitting at Jesus’ feet, clothed in His righteousness and 
in their right mind! 

A greater zeal in evangelizing may prove a means of sup- 
plying the lacking element in our Church life. Statistics show 
that the net increase of our Church membership in the Pres- 
byterian Church, for example, is rapidly decreasing. It has 
gone from 29,000 in 1876 down to 7,000 in 1879! God’s Spirit 
is not among us largely in converting power. In some parts, 
prayer languishes, our best methods are like a vast machine 
without an adequate motor, and our benevolent schemes drag, 
from sheer lack of vital vigor in our spiritual life. Dr. Duff 
said, “ The Church that ceases to be evangelistic will soon cease 
to be evangelical ;” and all Church history proves it. 

The only hope of a growing, or even continuing, spiritual 
life is found in unceasing work for souls. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
church goes out constantly to gather in. From the pastor's 
college, students scatter by the score every Lord’s day in every 
direction throughout London and its suburbs, to teach and 
preach, wherever there is an open door; and this evangelizing 
effort both reaches the unsaved and reacts upon the life of the 
mother Church. The very effort to drive the blood by a pul- 
sation of power to the extremities, keeps the heart beating 
warmly and vigorously at the centre. It is a curious feature 
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of God’s economy of Christian life, that the most unselfish 
and self-sacrificing effort to save souls, shall do more to expand 
and enrich the soul of the worker, than the most concentrated 
and unceasing endeavor directed simply toward self-culture ! 

III. In closing this paper, we return toward our starting- 
point, for that is also our goal; and affirm that our great de- 
pendence in all evangelistic work must be upon the szmf/e, 
sincere proclamation of the Gospel. Both the attractiveness 
and the effectiveness of all methods to bring souls to God will 
depend largely upon the szmplicity of the message and the szn- 
cerity of the messenger. 

1. One grand secret of Gospel power lies in the prominence 
given to “ Chrest crucified.” This is the heart of the Gospel, 
and it is this alone which fits, feeds, fills the human heart: this 
is the power of God and the wisdom of God. The great peril 
is that this shall not be preached with enough plainness, faith- 
fulness,and constancy. “I, 2f J be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” We must draw men by lifting up Christ on the 
cross, The one truth to be declared, magnified, exalted, is 
this: “He bore our sins in His own body on the tree.” No- 
where else are true repentance, faith, and love awakened as at 
Calvary. Woe be to us if as heralds of salvation we lose sight 
of the cross, or let others lose sight of it. No philosophy or 
poetry; no learning or culture; no honesty of purpose or no- 
bility of character, can atone for the intrusion and obtrusion 
of any other object between the soul and God. Nay, if by 
undue devotion to scholarship and rhetoric, we call attention 
rather to our manner than our matter, we may, even while 
preaching the spiritual Gospel, obscure it by allowing self to 
come between men and Christ; there is a way of holding up 
the cross so that we are still before it and not behind it; a way 
of preaching the Gospel which diverts human eyes from the 
crucified One. 

2. This thought leads naturally to a consideration of the 
conditions which in the AZessenger himself contributed to suc- 
cess. By a worldly spirit in the herald, as well as in the hearer, 
the Gospel is shorn of practical power. It may be, after all, 
that our sorest need lies just here: more than any change in 
the methods or the message, we, the messengers, need a new 
spirit to fill and thrill us, a new inspiration to put life into old, 
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dead forms, to give new force to old truths, Like Peter, we 
need a sort of re-conversion—a reformation, transformation, 
transfiguration into Christ’s likeness. A little more faith in 
the blood-red guilt of sin, and the real ruin of sinners, and in 
the power of this Gospel in its naked simplicity to meet all 
the wants and woes of the soul, would lead us to sow the pure 
seed of God, unmixed with the tares of our own self-confident 
efforts at poetic, literary, and moral essays. A little more of 
the burning, glowing, consuming zeal for Christ and souls that 
sends us to weep between the porch and the altar, beseeching 
God not to give over His heritage to the reproach of barren- 
ness, might make, the seed more fruitful by first steeping it in 
our own tears. A little more confidence in the promises of 
God, prompting us to speak and pray and work in the firm 
faith that, “as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither «z¢z/ it has watered the earth and 
maketh it bring forth and bud,” so God’s “ Word shall not re- 
turn to Him void,” or until it has wrought its blessed results— 
O, how this would cast out that unbelief because of which 
He does not and cannot do many mighty works in us and by 
us ! 

With one man, whose faith, humility, and consecration make 
possible a large use of him by God, what wonders are often 
wrought, even through methods the most unpromising! Vis- 
itors at the late Paris Exposition, who saw so many copies of 
portions of the Word given away at the palace of the Trocha- 
dero, little knew how much of this hunger for the blessed 
Gospel in that priest-ridden metropolis was owing to one 
obscure Scotchman. In Belleville, that suburb of Paris, out 
from whose narrow lanes, walled in by lofty tenement-houses, 
issued forth the fierce and fiery Commune, the rough hand 
of a French laborer was laid, not long ago, on Mr. McAIl’s 
arm, as a voice pleadingly said: “ Why do you not come back 
to us, and tell us more of the true religion?” He returned 
home, but, above the rattle of cars and the roar of the channel, 
that voice sounded in his ear. Friends said “ No,’ but God 
said “ Yes;” and Mr. McAll went back, hired a room in that 
very gateway of hell, whence demons of arson and murder had 
gone forth in days of anarchy; and began to tell the old, old 
story. - He spoke barbarous French, but a few poor outcasts 
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heard through his blundering, stammering speech, the voice of 
a crucified Christ, and, through eyes dim with tears, got a 
glimpse of the cross. The numbers grew—a larger room must 
be hired—the largest room overflowed, and other “stations” 
must be opened, and other helpers secured to feed these hungry 
souls that had been starving on the husks of papal supersti- 
tion: and now, at twenty-three places in Paris, and at least six 
elsewhere, a full and free Gospel is preached and taught by 
that one Scotchman and his fellow-workers—all this with the 
hearty sanction of the Government, which openly favors Mr. 
McAIll’s work, as the best “police measure” for promoting 
order and morality. Nothing impressed these poor Commun- 
ists more than the fact that in all this work, and for all, Mr. 
McAll asked them not for a centime: it has been throughout 
an unselfish labor of love; and even Belleville is turned into a 
law-abiding district; the home of the lawless Commune is 
evangelized! And yet we talk as though those who, under 
the very shadow of our churches, live as heathen cannot be 
reached ; or, as though that old centre of light and love and 
life on Calvary were like some burnt-out sun ! 

The Church is put in this world to evangelize; by God's 
help the Church can fulfil her mission. But success is to be 
assured only at some cost. A spirit of self-sacrifice, a deep, 
divine love for souls; a firm faith in the Word as the sword, 
in the hand of the Spirit as the power of God, will beget con- 
centration of aim and action before which no obstacle could 
stand. In the assault on Fort Pulaski, every ball fired in the 
first volley of seventy guns, struck within a circle of twelve 
feet. There was no use in resisting guns that could hit like 
that ; and so down came the flag! Many a flag of Satan would 
be lowered in token of surrender, if he saw the hosts of God 
in desperate earnest pointing all their guns in one direction ! 
When we hurl the hot and heavy shot of a pure Gospel, a 
pure: life, a true faith in prayer and a love like Christ’s at the 
defences of sin, the very kingdom of darkness will shake! 
“Is there anything too hard for God?” Our failures must 
lead us or drive us to lay hold on His strength. We must 
preach a pure Gospel in simple faith, and by prayer commahd 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Paul was not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ ; even in imperial Rome it was the power of 
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God unto salvation, and all the culture of Corinth could not 
tempt him to corrupt the simplicity of “ Christ crucified.”, To- 
day, as then, here is still found both the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. What has saved us can save others; but 
there must be contact, and every believer must look upon him- 
self as one of the living links by which contact between the 
soul of man and the salvation of God is to be secured. 

The Word of God makes no timid apologies for sin, but 
paints it in scarlet dyes: it speaks in no doubtful terms of 
man’s ruin, but paints it black as starless midnight! The Word 
of God tells us of man’s universal need of Christ; the highest 
are not above the necessity of salvation, and the lowest not 
beneath the possibility of salvation. Standing in the burning 
focus of divine love on Calvary, we shall feel, kindling within 
us, a love for man as man that makes the vilest soul seem 
more precious than all the suns and stars; that makes the 
humblest sphere of service a radiant orbit of duty and delight, 
in which we work with God, and “ fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ,” in bringing souls to Him. 

God grant us a new Pentecost, when the kingdom of heaven 
will suffer violence and be taken by force in the eagerness of 
earnest souls to press into it. A transformed Church will be- 
come to souls a perpetuation—almost an incarnation—of the 
living Christ, whose healing word and touch bring sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, cleansing to the leprous, and life to 
the dead: every place of prayer will become a Siloam of 
blessing, a Bethesda of healing; and the shining Shekinah 
shall once more flood with the uncreated glory the courts of 
the Lord! 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON. 





III. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


[" was a great idea of the Little Dionysius—a Roman monk 
of the sixth century—to date a new era from the birth of 
our Saviour, who is the turning point not only of chronology, 
but of all history. The incarnation of the Son of God ane 
the end of the old, and the beginning of the new world; 
closes the ages of darkness, preparation and aspiration = 
the true religion, and opens the ages of light, fulfilment, and 
enjoyment. 

But Dionysius made a mistake—we do not know how 
-——of at least four years in putting the Nativity of Christ, 
which occurred during the lifetime of Herod, four years after 
Herod’s death. The New Testament gives us no precise 
dates and leaves us to conjecture and calculation. But it 
gives hints enough to lead us to almost certain conclusions. 
It connects the life and death of Christ with the ruling powers 
of that age, with the Emperor Augustus, King Herod and - 
his sons, the Emperor Tiberius, and Pontius Pilate. All these 
dates and hints go to prove the realness of the historical sur- 
roundings of the Gospel history and to establish its credibility. 
‘Within a purely historical presentation,” says Hausrath (in 
his “ History of the New Testament Times,” second ed. 1873, 
Vorrede, p. 9), ‘‘there is no room for the poetical world of 
the religious legend; its images fade away when thrown be- 
fore a clear historical background Even that assump- 
tion which supposes that the concrete life of the New Testa- 
ment history is only the mythical figure of the phantasy of a 
later time, does not find here any support.” 

There is a remarkable harmony between the life of our 
Lord as described by the evangelists, and His chronological, 
geographical, and historical environments as known to us from 


contemporary writers, especially from Josephus, and _illus- 
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trated and confirmed by modern discovery and research. 
This harmony is a strong argument against the mythical and 
legendary theory of Strauss, Renan, and the author of ‘“ Su- 
pernatural Religion.” The more we come to understand the 
age and country in which Jesus lived, the more we feel, in 
reading the Gospels, that we are treading on the solid ground 
of real history, illuminated by the highest revelation from 
heaven. The poetry of the canonical Gospels—if we may so 
call their prose, which is better than poetry—is not, like that 
of the apocryphal Gospels, the poetry of human fiction— 


‘*No fable old, no mythic lore, nor dream of bards and seers.” 


It is the poetry of revealed truth, the poetry of the sublimest 
facts, the poetry of the infinite wisdom and love of God, 
which never before had entered the imagination of man, but 
which assumed human flesh and blood in Jesus of Nazareth, 
and solved through His life and work the deepest problem 
of our existence. 


I.—THE YEAR OF THE NATIVITY. 


To ascertain the year of Christ’s birth, we have a number 
of indications in the Gospels which lead within two years to 
the same result. 

1. Zhe Death of Herod. — According to Matthew ii. 1 
(comp. Luke i. 5, 26), Christ was born “in the days of King 
Herod” I., or the Great. We know from Josephus that he 
died at Jericho, a.u. 750, just before the Passover, being 
nearly seventy years of age, after a reign of thirty-seven 
years. This date has been verified by the astronomical cal- 
culation of the eclipse of the moon, which according to the 
same historian took place March 13, a.u. 750, a few days 
before Herod’s death. Allowing two months or more for the 
events between the birth of Christ and the murder of the In- 
noceats by Herod, the Nativity must be put back at least to 
February or January, A.u. 750 (or B.c. 4), if not earlier. 

Son infer from the slaughter of the male children in Beth- 
lehem, ‘from two years old and under,” that Christ must 
have been born two years before Herod’s death; but he 
counted: from the time when the star was first seen by the 
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Magi (ii. 7), and wished to make sure of his object. There 
is no good reason to doubt the fact itself, and the flight of 
the holy family to Egypt, which is inseparably connected with 
it. For, although the horrible deed is ignored by Josephus, 
it is in keeping with the well-known cruelty of Herod, who 
from jealousy murdered Hyrcanus, the grandfather of his 
favorite wife, Mariamne; then Mariamne herself, to whom he 
was passionately attached; her two sons, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, and, only five days before his death, his oldest 
son, Antipater; and who ordered all the nobles assembled 
around him in his last moments to be executed after his de- 
cease, so that at least his death might be attended by univer- 
sal mourning. For such a monster the murder of one or 
two dozen infants in a little town was a very small matter, 
which might easily have been overlooked, or, owing to its 
connection with the Messiah, purposely ignored by the Jewish 
historian. But a confused remembrance of it is preserved in 
the anecdote related by Macrobius (a Roman grammarian, 
and probably a heathen, about a.p. 410), that Augustus, ‘on 
hearing of Herod’s murder of boys under two years, and of 
his own son, remarked that it was better to be Herod’s sow 
than his son.” The cruel persecution of Herod and the flight 
into Egypt were a significant sign of the experience of the 
early Church, and a source of comfort in every period of 
martyrdom. | 

2. The Star of the Magz.— Another chronological hint 
of Matthew, ch. ii. 1-4, 9, which has likewise been verified 
by astronomy, is the Star of the Wise Men, which appeared 
before the death of Herod, and which would naturally attract 
the attention of the astrological sages of the East, in connec- 
tion with the expectation of the advent of a great king among 
the Jews. Such a belief naturally arose from Balaam’s 
prophecy of “the star that was to rise out of Jacob” (Num. 
xxiv. 17), and from the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah and 
Daniel ; and widely prevailed in the East since the dispersion 
of the Jews. 

The older interpretation of that star made it either a passing 
meteor, or a strictly miraculous phenomenon, which lies beyond 
astronomical calculation, and was perhaps visible to the Magi 
alone. But Providence usually works through natural agen- 
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cies, and that God did so in this case is made at least very 
probable by a remarkable discovery in astronomy. The great 
and devout Kepler observed in the years 1603 and 1604 a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn, which was made more rare and 
luminous by the addition of Mars, in the month of March, 
1604. In the autumn of the same year (Oct. 10) he observed 
near the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars a new (fixed) star 
of uncommon brilliancy, which appeared “in triumphal pomp, 
like some all-powerful monarch on a visit to the metropolis 
of his realm.” It was blazing and glittering “like the most 
beautiful and glorious torch ever seen, when driven by a 
strong wind,” and seemed to him to be “an exceedingly 
wonderful work of God.” His genius perceived that this 
phenomenon must lead to the determination of the year of 
Christ’s birth, and by careful calculation he ascertained that a 
similar conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, with the later ad- 
dition of Mars, and probably some extraordinary star, took 
place repeatedly a.u. 747 and 748, in the sign of the Pisces. 

It is worthy of note that Jewish astrologers ascribe a special 
signification to the conjunction of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn in the sign of the Pisces, and connect it with the advent 
of the Messiah. 

The discovery of Kepler was almost forgotten till the nine- 
teenth century, when it was independently confirmed by several 
eminent astronomers, Schubert of Petersburg, Ideler and 
Encke of Berlin, and Pritchard of London. It is pronounced 
by Pritchard to be “as certain as any celestial phenomenon 
of ancient date ;” although he rejects its identity with the star 
of Matthew, because he understands his description to mean 
a strictly miraculous star which “went before” the Magi, and 
“stood over” the abode of Christ in Bethlehem. It certainly 
_ makes the pilgrimage of the Magi to Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem more intelligible. “The star of astrology has thus become 
a torch of chronology” (as Ideler says), and an argument for 
the truthfulness of the first Gospel. 

It is objected that Matthew seems to mean a single star 
(aornp, Comp. ver. g) rather than a combination of stars (aerpor). 
Hence Dr. Wieseler supplements the calculation of Kepler and 
Ideler by calling to aid a single comet which appeared from 
February to April, a.u. 750, according to the Chinese astro- 
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nomical tables, which Pingré and Humboldt acknowledge as 
historical, But this is rather far-fetched and hardly necessary ; 
for that extraordinary star described by Kepler, or Jupiter at 
its most luminous appearance, as described by Pritchard, in that 
memorable constellation, would sufficiently answer the descrip- 
tion of a single star by Matthew, which must, at all events, not 
be pressed too literally; for the language of Scripture on the 
heavenly bodies is not scientific, but phenomenal and popular. 
God condescended to the astrological faith of the Magi, and 
probably made also an internal revelation to them before as 
well as after the appearance of the star (comp. ii. 12). 

If we accept the result of these calculations of astronomers, 
we are brought to within two years of the year of the Na- 
tivity, namely, between a.u. 748 (Kepler) and 750 (Wieseler). 
The difference arises, of course, from the uncertainty of the 
time of departure and the length of the journey of the Magi. 

3. The Fifteenth Year of Tibertus.—Luke, ch. iii. 1, 23, 
gives us an important and evidently careful. indication of the 
reigning powers at the time when John the Baptist and Christ 
entered upon their public ministry, which, according to Levit- 
ical custom, was at the age of thirty. John the Baptist began 
his ministry “in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius,” 
and Jesus, who was about six months younger than John 
(comp. Luke i. 5, 26), was baptized and began to teach when 
He was “about thirty years of age.” 

Tiberius began to reign jointly with Augustus, as “collega 
imperii,” A.U. 764 (or, at all events, in the beginning of 765), 
and independently, Aug. 19, A.U. 767- (A.D. 14); consequently, 
the fifteenth year of his reign was either a.u. 779, if we count 
from the joint reign (as Luke probably did, using the more 
general term jjyenovia Or Baoieia), Or 782, if we reckon from 
the independent reign (as was the usual Roman method). 

Now, if we reckon back thirty years from a.u. 779 or 782, 
we come to A.U. 749 Or 752 as the year of John’s birth, which 
preceded that of Christ about six months. The former date 
(749) is undoubtedly to be preferred, and agrees with Luke’s 
own statement that Christ was born under Herod (i. 5, 26). 

Dionysius probably (for we have no certainty on the sub- 
ject) calculated from the independent reign of Tiberius; but 
even that would not bring us to 754, and would involve Luke 
in contradiction with Matthew and with himself. 
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The other dates in Luke iii. 1, generally agree with this 
result, but are less definite. Pontius Pilate was ten years gov- 
ernor of Judza, from A.D. 27 to 37. Herod Antipas was de- 
posed by Caligula, a.p. 39. Philip, his brother, died a.p. 34. 
Consequently, Christ must have died before a.p. 34, at an age 
of thirty-three, if we allow three years for His public ministry. 

4. The Census of Quircntus.—Luke, ch. ii. 2. Luke gives 
us another chronological date by the incidental remark that 
Christ was born about the time of that census, or enrolment, 
which was ordered by Czesar Augustus, and which was “the 
first [enrolment] made when Quirinius (Cyrenius) was gov- 
ernor of Syria.” He mentions this fact as the reason for the 
journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. The journey of 
Mary makes no difficulty, for (aside from the intrinsic propriety 
of his company for protection) all women over twelve years of 
age (and slaves also) were subject in the Roman empire to a 
head-tax, as well as men over fourteen, till the age of sixty-five. 
There is some significance in the coincidence of the birth of 
the King of Israel with the deepest humiliation of Israel, and 
its incorporation in the great historical empire of Rome. 

But the statement of Luke seems to be in direct conflict 
with the fact that the governorship and census of Quirinius 
began a.D. 6, z. ¢., ten years after the birth of Christ. Hence 
many artificial interpretations. But this difficulty is now, if not 
entirely removed, at least greatly diminished by archzological 
and philological research independent of theology. It has been 
proved almost to a demonstration by Bergmann, Mommsen, 
and especially by Zumpt, that Quirinius was ¢wzce governor of 
Syria; first, A.u. 750 to 753, or B.c. 4-1 (when there happens 
to be a gap in our list of governors of Syria), and again, a.vu. 
760-765 (A.D. 6-11). This double legation is based upon a 
passage in Tacitus, and confirmed by an old monumental in- 
scription discovered between the Villa Hadriani and the Via 
Tiburtina. Hence Luke might very properly call the census 
about the time of Christ’s birth “the first” (apwry) under Qui- 
rinius, to distinguish it from the second and better known, 
which he himself mentions (in his second treatise on the his- 
tory of the origin of Christianity, Acts v. 37). Perhaps the 
experience of Quirinius as the superintendent of the first cen- 
sus was the reason why he was sent to Syria a second time 
for the same purpose. 
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There still remain, however, three difficulties not easily 
solved: (a) Quirinius cannot have been governor of Syria 
before autumn, 750 (B.c. 4), consequently after Herod's death 
and still more after Christ’s birth ; for we know from coins 
that Quintilius Varus was governor from A. 748 to 750 (B.C. 
6-4) and left his post after the death of Herod. (6) A cen- 
sus during the first governorship is nowhere mentioned but 
in Luke. (c) A Syrian governor could not well carry out a 
census in Judza during the life-time of Herod before it was 
made a Roman province (2. @, A.U. 759). 

In reply to these objections, we may say: (a) Luke did 
not intend to give an exact, but only an approximate chrono- 
logical statement, and may have connected the census with the 
well-known name, of Quirinius because he completed it, al- 
though it was begun under a previous administration. (6) 
Augustus ordered several census populz between a.v. 726 and 
767, partly for taxation, partly for military and statistical pur- 
poses; and, as a good statesman and financier, he himself 
prepared a vatzonarium or breviariumne totius tmpertz, that is, 
a list of all the resources of the empire, which was read, after 
his death, in the Senate. (¢c) Herod was only a tributary 
king (vex socius), who could exercise no act of sovereignty 
without authority from the emperor. Judea was subject to 
taxation from the time of Pompey, and this seems not to have 
ceased with the accession of Herod. Moreover, towards the 
end of his life he lost the favor of Augustus, who wrote him in 
anger that ‘‘ whereas of old he had used him as his friend, he 
would now use him as his subject.” 

It cannot, indeed, be proven by contemporary testimony of 
Josephus or the Roman historians, that Augustus issued a 
decree for a universal census, embracing all the Provinces 
(‘‘ that all the world,” z. ¢., the Roman world, “ should be taxed,” 
Luke ii. 1), but it is in itself by no means improbable, it was 
necessary to enable him to prepare his drevzartzum totzus im- 
perit, and it is directly asserted by Cassiodorus and Suidas, 
who mention a number of circumstances derived from other 
sources than Luke. In the nature of the case, it would take 
several years to carry out such a decree, and its execution in 
the provinces would be modified according to national cus- 
toms. Augustus also carried out a measurement of the em- 
pire begun by Julius Cesar. 
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Zumpt assumes that Sentius Saturninus, who was sent as 
governor to Syria a.u. 746 (B.c. 9), and remained there till 
749 (B.c. 6), began a census in Judzea with a view to substi- ° 
tute a head-tax in money for the former customary tribute in 
produce ; that his successor, Quintilius Varus (B.c. 6-4), con- 
tinued it, and that Quirinius (B.c. 4) completed the census. 
This would explain the confident statement of Tertullian, who 
was a well-informed lawyer, that enrolments were held under 
Augustus by Sentius Saturninus in Judaza. Another, but fess 
probable view is that Quirinius was sent to the East as 
special commissioner for the census during the administration 
of his predecessor. In either case Luke might call the cen- 
sus “the first” under Quirinius, considering that he finished 
the census for personal taxation or registration, according 
to the Jewish custom of family registers, and that afterwards he 
alone executed the second census for the taxation of property 
according to the Roman fashion. 

The problem is not quite solved; but the establishment of 
the fact that Quirinius was prominently connected with the 
-Roman government in the East about the time of the Nativ- 
ity, is a considerable step towards the solution, and encour- 
ages the hope of a still better solution in the future. 

5. Lhe Forty-six Years of the Building of Herod's Temple. 
—St. John, ch. ii. 20, furnishes us a date in the remark of the 
Jews, in the first year of Christ’s ministry: “ Forty and six 
years was this temple in building, and wilt thou raise it up in 
three days?” 

We learn from Josephus that Herod a the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple in Jerusalem in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, 2. é., A.U. 732, if we reckon from his appointment by the 
Romans (714), or A.U. 735, if we reckon from the death of Antig- 
onus and the conquest of Jerusalem (717). The latter is the cor- 
rect view ; otherwise Josephus would contradict himself, since, 
in another passage, he dates the building from the fifteenth year 
of Herod’s reign. Adding forty-six years to 735, we have the 
year A.U. 781 (A.D. 27) for the first year of Christ’s ministry ; 
and deducting thirty and a half or thirty-one years from 781, 
we come back to A.U. 750 (B.C. 4) as the year of the Nativity. 

6. The Time of the Crucifixion—Christ was crucified 
under the consulate of the two Gemini (z, ¢., C. Rubellius Ge- 
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minus and C, Fufius Geminus), who were consuls a.u. 782 
to 783 (A.D. 28 to 29). This statement is made by Tertullian, 
in connection with an elaborate calculation of the time of 
Christ’s birth and passion from the seventy weeks of Daniel. 
He may possibly have derived it from some public record in 
Rome. He erred in identifying the year of Christ’s passion 
with the first year of His ministry (the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius, Luke iii. 1). Allowing, as we must, two or three years 
for His public ministry, and thirty-three years for His life, we 
reach the year 750 or 749 as the year of the Nativity. 

Thus we arrive from these various incidental notices of three 
Evangelists, and the statement of Tertullian, essentially at the 
same conclusion, which contributes its share towards establish- 
ing the credibility of the Gospel history against the mythical 
theory. Yet in the absence of a freczse date, and in view of un- 
certainties in calculation, there is still room for difference of opin- 
ion between the years A.U. 747 (B.C. 7) as the earliest, and a.u. 
750 (B.C. 4) as the latest, possible date for the year of Christ’s 
birth. The French Benedictines, Sanclemente, Ideler, Miin- 
ter, Wurm, Ebrard, Jarvis, Alford, Jos. A. Alexander, Zumpt, 
Keim, decide for a.u. 747; Kepler (reckoning from the con- 
junction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars in that year), Lardner, 
Ewald, for 748; Petavius, Ussher, Tillemont, Browne, Angus, 
Robinson, Andrews, for 749; Bengel, Wieseler, Lange, Lichten- 
stein, Anger, Gresswell, Ellicott, Plumptre, Merivale, for 750. 


II.—THE DAY AND MONTH OF THE NATIVITY. 


The only indication of the season of the year when our 
Saviour was born is the fact that the shepherds were watching 
their flocks in the field at that time (Luke ii. 8). This fact . 
points to any other season rather than winter, and is therefore 
not favorable to the traditional date, though by no means con- 
clusive against it. The time of pasturing in Palestine (which 
has but two seasons, the dry and the wet, or summer and win- 
ter) begins, according to the Talmudists, in March and lasts 
till November, when the herds are brought in from the fields, 
and kept under shelter till the close of the rainy season. But 
this refers chiefly to pastures in the wilderness far away from 
towns and villages, and admits of frequent exceptions in the 
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close neighborhood of towns, according to the character of the 
season. In Switzerland the herds are driven to the mountains 
in May, brought back in August or September, and then pas- 
tured in the valleys before the winter sets in. A succession 
of bright days in December and January is of frequent occur- 
rence in the East, as in Western countries. .Tobler says that 
the weather about Christmas in Bethlehem is favorable to the 
feeding of flocks, and often most beautiful. On the other 
hand, strong and cold winds often prevail in April, and explain 
the fire mentioned John xviii. 18. 

No certain conclusion can be drawn from the journey of 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, and to Egypt; nor from the 
journey of the Magi. Asa rule February is the best month 
for travelling in Egypt, March the best in the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, April and May and next to them Autumn the best in Pal- 
estine ; but necessity knows no rule. 

The ancient tradition is of no account here, as it varied down 
to the fourth century. Clement of Alexandria relates that 
some regarded the 25th-Pachon (2. ¢, May 20), others the 
24th or 25th Pharmuthi (April roth or 20th), as the day of 
the Nativity. 

(a). The traditional 25th of December is defended by Je- 
rome, Chrysostom, Baronius, Lamy, Ussher, Petavius, Bengel, 
(Ideler), Seyffarth, Jarvis, and McClellan. It has no historical 
authority beyond the fourth century, when the Christmas festi- 
val was introduced first in Rome (before a.p. 360), on the basis 
of several Roman festivals (the Saturnalia, Stgillaria, Fuven- 
alta, Brumalza, or Dies natalis Invictz Solis) which were held 
in the latter part of December in commemoration of the- 
golden age of liberty and equality, and in honor of the sun, 
who in the winter solstice is, as it were, born anew and begins 
his conquering march. This phenomenon in nature was re- 
garded as an appropriate symbol of the appearance of the Sun 
of Righteousness dispelling the long night of sin and error. 
For the same reason the summer solstice (June 24th) was 
afterwards selected for the festival of John the Baptist, as the 
fittest reminder of his own humble self-estimate that he must 
decrease, while Christ must increase (John iii. 30). Accord- 
ingly, the 25th of March was chosen for the commemoration 
of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, and the 24th Sep- 
tember for that of the conception of Elizabeth. 
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(4). January 6 has in its favor an older tradition (according 
to Epiphanius and Cassianus), and is sustained by Eusebius. 
It was celebrated in the East from the third century as the 
feast of the Epiphany in commemoration of the Nativity as 
well as of Christ’s baptism and His manifestation to the Gen- 
tiles (represented by the Magi). 

(c). Other writers have selected some day in February 
(Hug, Wieseler, Ellicott), or March (Paulus, Winer), or 
April (Gresswell), or September (Lightfoot, who assumes on 
chronological grounds that Christ was born on the feast of 
Tabernacles as He died in the Passover and sent the Spirit 
on Pentecost), or October (Newcome). Lardner puts the 
birth between the middle of August and the middle of No- 
vember ; Lichtenstein in summer; Robinson leaves it alto- 
gether uncertain. 


IIIL—THE DURATION OF CHRIST'S LIFE. 


This is now generally confined to thirty-two or three years. 
The difference of one or two years arises from the different 
views on the length of His public ministry. Christ died and 
rose again in the full vigor of early manhood, and so continues 
to live in the memory of the Church. The decline and weak- 
ness of old age is inconsistent with His position as the Reno- 
vator and Saviour of mankind. | 

Irenzeus, otherwise (as a disciple of Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of St. John) the most trustworthy witness of apostolic 
traditions among the fathers, held the untenable opinion that 
Christ attained to the ripe age of forty or fifty years and 
taught over ten years (beginning with the thirtieth), and that 
He thus passed through all the stages of human life, to save 
and sanctify ‘“‘old men,” as well as “infants and children and 
boys and youths.” He appeals for this view to tradition 
dating from St. John, and supports it by an unwarranted in- 
ference from the loose conjecture of the Jews when, surprised 
at the claim of Jesus to have existed before Abraham was 
born, they asked Him: “Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” A similar inference from 
another passage where the Jews speak of the “ forty-six 
years” since the temple of Herod began to be reconstructed, 
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while Christ spoke of the temple, his body (John ii. 20), is of 
course still less conclusive. 


IV.—DURATION OF CHRIST'S PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


It began with the baptism by John and ended with the cru- 
cifixion. About the length of the intervening time there are 
(besides the isolated and decidedly erroneous view of Ire- 
nzus) three theories, allowing respectively one, two, or three 
years and a few months, and designated as the bipaschal, tri- 
paschal, and quadripaschal schemes according to the number 
of passovers. The Synoptists mention only the last passover 
during the public ministry of our Lord, at which He was cru- 
cified, but they intimate that He was in Judzea more than once. 
John certainly mentions three passovers, two of which (the 
first and the last) Christ did attend, and Aerhags a fourth 
(which He also attended). 

(1). The bipaschal scheme confines the public ministry to 
one year and a few weeks or months. This was first held by 
the Gnostic sect of the Valentinians (who connected it with 
their fancy about thirty zeons), and by several fathers, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and perhaps by Origen and Au- 
gustine (who express themselves doubtfully). The chief 
argument of the fathers and those exegetes who follow them, 
is derived from Isaiah’s prophecy of ‘the acceptable year of 
the Lord,” as quoted by Christ (Luke iv. 14), and from the 
typical meaning of the paschal lamb, which must be of “one 
year,” and without blemish. Far more important is the argu- 
ment drawn by some modern critics (¢. g., Keim), from the 
silence of the synoptical Gospels concerning the other pass- 
overs. But this silence is not in itself conclusive, and must 
yield to the positive testimony of John, which cannot be con- 
formed to the bipaschal scheme. Moreover, it is simply im- 
possible to crowd the events of Christ’s life, the training of 
the Twelve, and the development of the hostility of the Jews, 
into one short year. 

(2). The choice, therefore, lies between the tripaschal and 
the quadripaschal schemes. The decision depends in part on 
the interpretation of the unnamed feast of the Jews, John v. 1, 
whether it was a passover, or another feast; and this again 
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depends much (though not only) on a difference of reading 
(the feast, or a feast). Tischendorf, following his favorite 
Codex Sinaiticus, reads 7 gopry, while Westcott and Hort, 
with Codex Vaticanus, omit the article. The parable of the 
barren fig-tree, which represents the Jewish people, has been 
used as an argument in favor of a three years’ ministry: 
‘Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none.” The three years are certainly signif- 
cant, but according to Jewish reckoning two years and a half 
would be called three years. More remote is the reference to 
the prophetic announcement of Daniel ix. 27: “And he shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week, and in the 
midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the obla- 
tion to cease.” Internal reasons prevail in favor of a ministry 
of three years and about three months, This view leaves 
ample room for arranging the discourses and miracles of our 
Lord, and has been adopted by Gresswell, Robinson, Andrews, 
and the majority of harmonists; but Ussher, Wieseler, and 
Tischendorf confine the ministry to two years and a half. 


V.—THE DATE OF THE LORD’S DEATH. 


The day of the week on which Christ suffered on the cross, 
was a Friday, during the week of the passover in the month 
of Nisan, which was the first of the twelve lunar months of 
the Jewish year, and included the vernal equinox. But the 
question is whether this Friday was the 14th or the 15th of 
Nisan, that is, the day before the feast, or the first day of the 
feast, which lasted a week. The Synoptical Gospels clearly 
decide for the 15th, for they all say (independently) that our 
Lord partook of the Paschal Supper on the legal day, called 
the “first day of unleavened bread,” that is, on the evening 
of the 14th, or rather at the beginning of the 15th (the pas- 
chal lambs being slain ‘“‘ between the two evenings,” 2. ¢., before 
and after sunset, between 3 and 5 p.M.of the 14th). John, on the 
other hand, seems at first sight to point to the 14th, so that 
the death of our Lord very nearly coincided with the slaying 
of the paschal lamb. But the three passages of Jghn (xiii. 1, 
29; xviii. 28; xix. 16) which look in that direction, can, and 
on closer examination must, be harmonized with the Synopti- 
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cal statement, which admits only of one natural interpreta- 
tion. It is almost impossible that the Synoptists should have 
mistaken the day of the crucifixion, and that John should 
have found it necessary to correct them. Moreover, while it 
seems strange that the Jewish priests should have executed 
their bloody counsel in the solemn night of the passover and 
urged the crucifixion on a great festival, it is, on the other hand, 
in full keeping with the Satanic wickedness of their crime, and 
it is equally difficult to explain that they, together with the 
people, should have remained about the cross till late in the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, when, according to the law, they 
were to kill the passover and prepare for the feast; and that 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, with the pious women, 
should have buried the body of Jesus, and so incurred defile- 
ment at the very hour of the passover. 

The critical and cautious Dr. Robinson says (‘‘ Harmony,” 
p. 222): ‘After repeated and calm consideration, there rests 
upon my own mind, a clear conviction that there is nothing in 
the language of John, or in the attendant circumstances, which 
upon fair interpretation requires or permits us to believe, that 
the beloved disciple either intended to correct, or has, in fact, 
corrected or contradicted, the explicit and unquestionable 
testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” The same opinion 
has been elaborately defended by Wieseler (the most learned 
chronologist of the life of Christ, and the apostolic age), 
Lange, Keil (on Matthew), Mr. Clellan, and Plumptre. 

The view here advocated is strengthened by astronomical 
calculation, which shows that a.p. 30, the probable year of the 
crucifixion, the 15th of Nisan (April 7), actually fell on a 
Friday; and this was the case only once more between the 
years A.D, 28 and 36, except, perhaps, also in 34 (if this was a 
leap-year). 

To sum up the results, the following appear the most prob- 
able dates in the earthly life of our Lord: : 

Birth, A.U, 750 (Jan. ?), or 749 (Dec. ?), B.c. 4 or 5. 
Baptism, “© 780 (Jan. ?), A.D. 27. 

Length of Public Ministry, ‘* 780-783, “ 27-30. 

Crucifixion, ** 783 (15th of Nisan), A.D, 30 (April 7). 
Resurrection, “© 783 (17th of Nisan), A.D. 30 (April 9g). 


Puitie ScCHAFF. 





IV. 


THE CATHOLICITY OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


AS the time come for Presbyterianism boldly to claim 

catholicity ? It is to have its first General Council on 
the American continent, in the course of this year. Some 
things that Council cannot claim for it. Every one knows 
that our form of Church communion does not unchurch other 
forms—does not rhaintain that it is in point of fact, and at the 
present time, the universal Church. In that sense, Presby- 
terianism cannot claim catholicity: it cannot claim it as faz¢ 
accompli, But is our system fitted to be the system of the 
universal Church? Is it destined to be the system of the 
universal Church? Is it the system toward which the uni- 
versal Church should strive? And if these questions are to 
be answered in the affirmative, has the time come for pressing 
the answer upon the Church universal, and for proclaiming it 
to the world? 

I write as a layman, and it is from the public and popular 
side that I urge this view. It is, I hope, well founded in theory. 
Nothing will be of popular or public use in our day, which 
has not a basis of theory to fall back upon. But the question 
itself is not one of the past, or of books and theory. It isa 
question of the present age and that which is coming. © 

The Edinburgh Council three years ago was generally held 
not to have risen to the height of its calling in this respect. 
It was an admirable meeting, and in most points it was suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. It reacted favorably upon the 
Church ; that is, upon the Presbyterian Church and its mem- 
bers. But it did not tell equally upon the world, and upon 
other Christian communions. And one reason why it did not, 
was that apparently it did not desire to do so. At all events, 
it took no pains to do it. It was a city set on a hill, and no 
better hill could be found than the Edinburgh Castle Rock. 
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But the Gentiles did not come to its light, and they were 
scarcely invited to come. If Presbyterianism has any message 
for the world, it was not on this occasion delivered. It was 
passed by, or postponed, or misunderstood, or held as under- 
stood, or at best whispered with bated breath. And, so far, 
an opportunity was missed which can never recur in the same 
form to the end of time. 

Yet, on the other hand, the Edinburgh Council, by its very 
existence, (and let it be said, also, by its wise and successful 
management,) has done more for this claim of Presbytery to be 
the universal form than any event for centuries. The existence 
of such an cecumenical council proves at least—its possibility. 
Now, the possibility of such a council, which (as we shall see) 
was always theoretically affirmed, was enough to lay upon 
Presbytery the permanent obligation to affirm its own catho- 
licity. The mere prospect, the mere hope, of such a thing was 
enough to bind that duty upon us. But we are in a very 
different position now. The experiment has been made, and 
has succeeded. We know now that there was no reason, ex- 
cept our own moral languor, why the unity of Presbytery 
throughout the world should not have had earlier visible ex- 
pression. At all events, there is no such reason now. The 
visible and representative unity has been achieved. At Edin- 
burgh, like Columbus, we made the egg stand on its end. To 
repeat the operation every three years to the end of time is to 
practice a simple lesson. But this sudden change of circum- 
stances changes our obligations to the world generally. If 
Presbyterianism claims catholicity, it was at all times a blunder 
not to have said so., But not to say so now would be a crime. 

Hence the unique position of the Philadelphia or first 
American General Council. It is not a venture. It is not an 
experiment, It is not an appeal. The appeal has been made 
and the experiment has succeeded. There will now be no 
questions of basis and no questions of organization, except 
de minimzs. All that is past, and Presbyterian unity the world 
over has been made a visible fact. The question for this 
Council is: What emphasis ought to be laid upon that fact? Is 
our system one with which we are barely contented, or is it one 
which we judge to be of great value for the world? Is it one 


which we cannot escape from, but of which we are a little 
5 
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ashamed; or, is it one which has grown in our estimation 
during the centuries past, and which we are prepared hence- 
forward steadily to hold up to the world until the world re- 
ceives it ? 


If we are able to affirm the catholicity of Presbyterianism 
in the present and its universality in the future, it is of great 
moment that we should do so now, 

I don’t know how it is in America, But in every other part 
of the world where the English tongue is spoken, the visible 
unity of High-Churchism—of Episcopacy—is pressing us more 
and more. It lies upon us like a chain of which the weight is 
getting heavier and the links are getting closer. And it is a 
twofold chain. The one strand is Anglicanism; and the other 
is Romanism. 

We feel it in Scotland. Our Presbyterianism here is more 
compact and more dense than anywhere else on the globe. 
Divided as it is, there is still a solid block of it. Yet after all 
we are but a fragment of our own island. We are a minority, 
one-sixth of the whole. And the whole presses upon the one- 
sixth with a tyrannous and increasing strain. The Southern 
and Anglican influence presses not merely from without, but 
from within. It disintegrates in order to destroy. Every 
congregation, every family in Scotland has to stand upon the 
defensive against it. Our aristocracy have long since, with few 
exceptions, become members of the English Church. They 
live among us as its representatives, and it is fashionable to do 
as they do. That large and unfortunate class who take fashion 
or even gentility for their guide, have of. course no defence 
against such an influence. But those who have some brains 
and some heart have also to fight against it. And they fight 
against a battle newly set in array. Within the last few lus- 
trums the Scottish Episcopal Church has gradually and cau- 
tiously, and by the help of various legislative enactments, 
asserted a complete inter-communion with the Church of En- 
gland. The bishops of the one now fully recognize the bishops 
of the other, and the clergy of the one are eligible to the cures 
of the other. Hence the whole influence of the great and 
wealthy Church which lies near us is felt as it never was felt 
before. And it is not its influence alone. Simultaneously 
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with the renewal of its connection with Scotland, the Church 
of England has been stretching out its hands to the ends of 
the earth. It has been renewing friendship with its daughter 
churches in America and the colonies, and gathering their 
representatives to London and to Lambeth. Hence its claims 
to a catholic episcopacy have become more effective, even in 
Scotland. It is no longer the “ Anglican paddock.” /¢s field, 
too, is the world. And these claims of a world-wide episco- 
pacy tell, as they ought to tell, upon the imaginations of young 
Scotchmen. They would shrink from a form of religion which 
professed to be merely English. But with a Church which in 
some mystic way stretches over the globe, they are put upon 
the defensive and have no defence. The accusation of Zro- 
vinctalism, which had only partial strength when made by the 
wealth and learning of England alone, has enormous effect 
when England makes it in name of a world-wide system of 
which it is only the representative. 

All this presses upon Scotland, but is it upon Scotland 
alone? So far as I can ascertain, the pressure upon Presby- 
terian congregations in the colonies or on the continent is 
much greater. The influence of the existence of the Church 
of England upon English literature has told everywhere among 
Anglo-Saxons. It tends to identify Presbyterianism with dis- 
sent. The fact that Scotland is Presbyterian has made very 
little deduction from this. “ The greater world draws the less,” 
and all who look to British Literature as their light, and to 
the British islands as their ancestral home, are affected by it ? 
No class of persons is more exposed to this influence, or more 
reflects it, than the tourist stream which eddies round the great 
towns of Europe. But it tells equally in the more distant con- 
tinents. I say nothing of America; but through the whole 
Eastern world, from Ulster to the Sandwich Islands, every Pres- 
byterian pastor feels the pressure of the claim to Catholicity 
and Universality which the Episcopal system puts forward, 
and zs too often helpless to meet it. Conscience and Chris- 
tianity suggest that there must be some answer, but hitherto 
it has been imbedded in the principles of the Church, but not 
expressed in its outward form. And while the large Presby- 
terian churches are hampered by their local or dogmatic pro- 
vincialism, and so feel exposed to the taunt of schism, smaller 
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congregations, in thinly-peopled districts, are in still worse 
case. They get little or no material support from their own 
system, and the moral support has hitherto been wanting. But 
do even country congregations suffer more in this way than 
those of the city? I scarcely think it. The truth is, Angli- 
canism or High-Churchism presses in upon us like an atmos- 
phere, with infinite subtility, but with uniform weight. 

But behind Anglicanism there rises a darker shadow—Vati- 
canism. The Catholicity of men Jenztus toto divisos orbe can 
never be formidable to the world, though it may press upon 
those who neglect Church principles altogether, or upon a 
country which, like Scotland, is in close proximity to a larger. 
We in Scotland suffer from Anglicanism. But the danger to 
America, and to the world, is as of old from Roman Catholi- 
cism. The attraction of visible unity, partly legitimate and 
Christian, partly anti-Christian and unspiritual, still tends to 
make all roads lead to Rome, where the true unity is sup- 
planted by an earthly head. And since the First Presby- 
terian Council, we in Scotland have been re-awakened to this 
danger. The Council met in June, 1877. On the 4th of 
March, 1878, Leo the XIIIth, looking down, as the first 
words of the Letters Apostolic of that date declare, Ex sum- 
mo Apostolatus apice, and viewing the desolate condition of 
Scotland, restored to it its ancient Hierarchy. Hencefofth we 
form part of the Roman Unity, and we are face to face with 
the question whether unity is or is not part of the Christian 
inheritance, and if so, what it means. 

I hope that for future ages it will not be without significance 
that the first Presbyterian GEcumenical Council was held in 
1877, while the Papacy regathered Scotland into its Episcopal 
Hierarchy in 1878. 


But this brings us back to the real question. Is the Pres- 
byterian Council prepared.to make an open assertion of visi- 
ble and world-wide unity? The pressure from other systems 
is admittedly great. But is this the way to meetthem? The 
question divides itself into two parts: First, Is it a legitimate 
assertion? Is visible unity all over the world part of the 
claims of Presbytery at all? Only when we have found that 
this ought to be asserted need we discuss the second question 
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whether the great occasion for asserting it has arrived. And 
that it ought to be asserted, or that it can be asserted, is by 
no means admitted on all hands. I am not speaking, I re- 
peat, of theologians. I look at the thing popularly, and I say 
that a visible and world-wide unity has not yet been broadly 
accepted by the world as being the doctrine of the Presby- 
terian Church. I call on this point a most distinguished wit- 
ness. 

Exactly a year before the first Council, a very remarkable 
paper* appeared from the pen of the only one of our states- 
men since Burke who has united very high speculative and 
very high practical faculty. It is not less to our purpose to 
recall also that Mr. Gladstone is at the present day at once 
the greatest ornament of Anglicanism and the chief opponent 
of Vaticanism. In this paper he undertook to do what for a 
man of even his qualifications was a gigantic task—to map 
out the courses of religious thought in modern times. The 
paper was never completed. It remains a rough-hewn torso. 
But it is a fragment of extraordinary power and suggestive- 
ness; and while I am to complain that on one point he does 
not do justice to the system we represent, I must preface it 
with the acknowledgment that his treatment of that system 
on some other points is just and even generous. Our Pres- 
byterian churches Mr. Gladstone includes under the head of 
the “Protestant Evangelical School,’+ and of the members 
of that school, in both continents, he has much to say in 
praise. ‘They adhere to all, or nearly all, the great affirma- 
tions of the creeds.” We have in their belief ‘the very 
heart of the great Christian tradition,” and though it has not 
the ancient skeleton and system which surrounded and main- 
tained it, we find also a true “incorporation” of Christian be- 





* The Courses of Religious Thought.—Contemporary Review, June, 1876: reprinted 
in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Gleanings of Past Years,” Vol. III., p. 95. 


+ This Protestant Evangelical School, he says in the United Kingdom “‘ may claim 
nearly the entire body of Presbyterians and Non-Comformists under their various de- 
nominations:” the Evangelical or Low Church of the Church of England, in great 
measure belongs to it; and ‘‘of the English-speaking population in the New World, 
that is to say, in the United States and the British Colonies, which may be roughly taken 
at fifty millions, it may claim perhaps as many as thirty for its own ; nor does any por- 
tion of the entire group seem to be endowed with greater vigor than this, which has 


grown up in new soil, and far from the possibly chilling shadow of national establish- 
ments of religion.” 
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lief, to some extent in institutions, and to a far larger extent 
in life and character. ‘‘It has formed large communities. It 
has formed Christian nations; or at least has not unformed 
them.” And, “while it entirely harmonizes with the move- 
ment of modern civilization, it exhibits its zeal in the work of 
all works, namely, in uniting the human soul to Christ.” 

A school which does, and which continues to do, all this 
may seem to lack but little. But the statesman-theologian 
goes on to contrast it with one which he calls historical. This 
includes Anglicans, Liberal or Old Catholics within or around 
the communion of Rome, and the admirers if not the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. It includes, in short, and roughly, 
all High Churchmen, excepting Ultramontanes and the Church 
of the Vaticanism of 1870. This historical school is so called, 
because ‘‘they believe in an historical church, constitutional 
rather than despotic, with its faith long ago immutably and to 
all appearance adequately, defined.” The Protestant Evan- 
gelical School—certainly the Presbyterian part of it—holds 
that religious truth as revealed is immutable, and is sub- 
stantially one in its apprehension by all ages of the true 
Church. But it denies that any one age of the Church can 
immutably define that truth so as to bind others—the revis- 
ability of the confession, and the non-revisability of Scripture, 
are alike of the essence of its faith. In this it is opposed to 
Ultramontanism, which utters infallible definitions from time 
to time, and High Churchism, which accepts definitions as 
immutable, if made during the Patristic period, but no farther. 
Both these schools have thus an external Church authority in 
matters of faith; and it may therefore be fairly said that they 
‘believe in an historical Church.” | But does it follow that the 
Protestant Evangelical School, rejecting that authority, does 
not so believe? This is the point which Mr. Gladstone main- 
tains, and indeed he puts it in his very definition of that 
school. ‘‘/¢ rejects, or at least does not accept, the doctrine 
of a Catholic Church, visible and historical.” 


IS THIS SO? 


It is true that the creeds of the Reformation, generally 
framed by Presbyterians, start from the Church Invisible. 
This magnificent and multitudinous conception is nowhere 
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presented in a more august form than in the old Scottish con- 
fession of Knox and his compeers in 1560. ‘‘ As we believe 
in one God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, so we most con- 
stantly believe that from the beginning there hath been, and 
now is;and to the end of the world shall be, one Kirk—that 
is to say, one company and multitude of men chosen of God, 
who rightly worship and embrace Him by true faith in Christ 
Jesus—a Kirk invisible, known only to God, who alone know- 
eth whom He hath chosen.” This great company of the liv- 
ing and the dead is of course invisible at each moment as a 
whole. Yet, unless I am mistaken, even this, which is an ex- 
treme definition, looks forward to a Church which shall be at 
each moment visible and historical upon earth. And accord- 
ingly it goes on to give the notes or marks of the Church; 
and the other Reformed Confessions more explicitly show how 
the Church upon earth, constituted by an invisible faith, be- 
comes visible, partly, by its fruits, and partly by profession. 
Profession or confession of the truth is by all of them made 
necessary to the character of the individual Christian man ; 
and upon this individual profession follows a mutual recogni- 
tion by those who make it, which gives us at once a Church 
visible. Men follow, not only individual fruits of faith, but the 
word and sacraments and discipline of this Church of mu- 
tually recognizant believers. We have thus a visible Church 
which becomes at once Historical. But have we also a visible 
Church catholic or universal? To get the fullest acknowledg- 
ment of this we have to come down to the Confession which 
is to this day the most powerful in the Presbyterian world. 

What is the doctrine of the Church of the Westminster 
Confession? It begins, like the Protestant Confessions 
generally, with the Church invisible. ‘The catholic, or uni- 
versal Church, which is invisible, consists of the whole num- 
ber of the elect that have been,are, or shall be, gathered into 
one under Christ the head thereof.” But it then goes on, not 
to the promise to two or three who gather together, far less 
to any artificial or geographical unity, but to another catholic 
Church. 

“ The visible Church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the Gospel (not confined to one nation, as before under 
the Law), consists of all those throughout the world that pro- 
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fess the true religion, together with their children; and is the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. 
Unto this catholic visible Church, Christ hath given the min- 
istry, oracles, and ordinances of God for the gathering and 
perfecting of the saints in this life to the end of the world, 
and doth, by His own presence and spirit, according to His 
promise, make them effectual thereunto. This catholic Church 
hath been sometimes more, sometimes less visible ; and par- 
ticular churches, which are members thereof, are more or less 
pure, according as the doctrine of the Gospel is taught and 
embraced, ordinances administered, and public worship per- 
formed more or less purely in them.” 

So catholic is the Church doctrine of the great body of 
Presbyterians‘who hold the Westminster Confession. They 
acknowledge, #rs¢, a universal Church visible. It consists of 
all who profess Christ’s religion throughout the world. And 
this visible Church (not the invisible,) is the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the house and family of God. Unto 
it—not to the invisible Church—Christ hath given His ordi- 
nances. To it He has given His promises till the end of the 
world. Of it, in the first instance, men are bound to be 
members. Only after acknowledging it does the Confession 
go on to admit—and that in a very qualified and subordinate 
way—the existence and the rights of particular and local 
churches within it. 

This passage is conclusive on the point which Mr. Glad- 
stone has raised, with regard, at least, to what I am inclined 
to hold as the most solid and central portion of his ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical School.” There are many evangelical churches on both 
sides of the Atlantic who may have no sympathy with the 
Westminster Confession in this and other matters, as among 
the Congregationalists and Baptists. And there are evan- 
gelicals, ¢..g., those known as such within the Church of En- 
gland, who are really hedged up in the way he supposes 
within the bonds of a local or national church. But Presby- 
terianism is probably the most characteristic, or, at least, the 
most recognizable embodiment of the vague evangelical 
school to those who stand outside that school. In it certainly 
Evangelicalism has crystallized and run up into remarkably 
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durable forms. And for this whole very representative body, 
the passage which I have quoted speaks conclusively. No 
doubt there are many Presbyterian churches which have 
nothing to do with the Westminster Confession as a symbol ; 
and even of those who have accepted it, there is scarcely one 
which has not modified it more or less. And in a subordinate 
section of this very subject—on the doctrine of the visible 
Church, especially in its relations to the State—the changes on 
both sides of the Atlantic have been very considerable. But 
all this brings out our present point more clearly; for while 
other things around it, and even in the same region, have 
been changed, this general doctrine remains unchanged. 
While minor difficulties on the relations of the visible Church 
have divided the descendants of the Puritan Presbyterians, 
this, the primary doctrine of its visible catholicity, has re- 
mained unaltered. And while the doctrine we have quoted 
still unites the Presbyterians on both sides of the Atlantic 
who have received the Westminster creed, however modi- 
fied—while all Presbyterians in Scotland hold it without 
exception—it is also the part with which others of the same 
polity throughout Christendom, holding other symbols, have 
the strongest sympathy. Inverting the assertion of the En- 
glish statesman with regard to the evangelical schvol, I ven- 
ture to say of Presbyterianism throughout the world, that “ it 
does not reject, on the contrary it accepts,” and it does so in 
the forefront of its most celebrated and characteristic creed, 
“the doctrine of a catholic Church visible and historical.” 
But Mr. Gladstone’s mistake is not only intelligible, but 
instructive. The accepted doctrine or theory of Presbyterian- 
ism is no doubt, at least, a foundation for a catholic Church 
which shall be historical as well as visible. But down toa 
recent date, it may almost be said that no attempt was made 
to build on that theory, or to reduce the doctrine to practice. 
The exterminating war waged by the Popes and the Catholic 
sovereigns against Protestantism, drove the Evangel, two 
centuries ago, to take shelter in each country under the civil 
power of that particular region; and the local bounds thus 
casually fixed, have seldom been overpassed. The inter- 
communion of the Protestant Churches at the Reformation 
came to be practically discontinued. Barriers of race and of 
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language resumed their heathenish power of obstruction. 
The Evangelical School within the English Episcopal Church, 
lost more than any other section of Protestantism, the tradi- 
tion of catholicity, and may now be quite fairly described in 
the English statesman’s words. The Evangelicalism of Scot- 
land, on the other hand, which one would have expected to 
be still more narrowed by the intense nationalism which ac- 
companied it, has crept round to a certain universality by an- 
other road. The restlessness of Scotchmen has conspired 
with the designs of fate. Driven out of England, Puritanism 
took root in America and in the colonized continents, and did 
so in a free and unfettered form, which, with the community 
of tongue, made a world-wide Presbyterian union at least a 
possible thing. Many ran to and fro, and knowledge was in- 
creased, and as the world filled, it narrowed and grew small, 
until by the middle of the nineteenth century the Saxon-Celtic 
girdle round the earth became capable of being tightened for 
any useful purpose. The time came at last when the central 
ecclesiastical dogma of Westminster—that of the one visible 
Church—could be realized; and in July, 1877, the first GEcu- 
menical Presbyterian Council of the modern world met at 
Edinburgh. Nearly twenty thousand Christian congregations 
from every quarter of the world were represented by dele- 
gates chosen from the local churches, those of Scotland and 
America occupying, of course, the largest space. Not all 
who were present in that assemblage knew in how great an 
historical event they shared, or reflected that they then began 
what will never have an end! For when a great doctrine 
lies in the heart of a community without ever having been 
made visible, the first occasion when it is actually realized, is 
always an epoch for that community, and sometimes for the 
world. The beginning of the long predicted end was made 
for Presbyterianism at that Edinburgh meeting; and hence- 
forth, so far as that system is concerned, the doctrine of 
catholicity must be held to have been “accepted,” not merely 
theoretically, but practically. 

And with catholicity must come historicity. Hitherto the 
Protestant Evangelical School, and even this section of it, 
have had less of that. But if Presbyterianism goes on to real- 
ize its great idea of a catholic consensus and unity on this 
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little planet, is it not possible that in the future its work may 
be more historical than that of either of the great schools 
with which it has been contrasted? In truth, Presbyterianism 
has never been wanting in the historical element, and it has 
held it with great tenacity. But that element has in the past 
been national or local. The access of the passion for cath- 
olicity—the desire to realize in practice the catholic ideal 
long since professed—necessarily brings with it a historical 
universality, the union of the many particular histories into 
one world-wide scheme for the future. At Edinburgh there 
were represented churches from California to Calcutta, and 
creeds fashioned in every century from the age, of Origen to 
the age of Guizot. The members of this first meeting were, 
no doubt, gathered chiefly from the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
family dispersed throughout the world. But remembering 
the aptitude of the Anglo-Saxon family to be the pioneers of 
constitutionalism, we, who believe that Presbytery is consti- 
tutionalism in the ecclesiastical sphere, must hold that the 
uniting on this occasion of so many streams formed the 
fountain-head of a future which is to be absolutely shoreless. 


“Let the great river take us to the main!” 


These conclusions spring from one position which, I think, 
we almost all hold: we hold Presbytery to be the natural form, 
and therefore the natural law of the Church. \tis the mould 
and type into which it runs when all external pressure and 
all artificial influence are removed. That does not mean that 
it is the only form in which the Church can exist—or even, 
in which it may flourish. It does not even mean that it is 
necessarily the best form for every church at every period of 
its existence. There are some men who believe very honestly 
in freedom and constitutionalism, who yet hold that for some 
races at some stages of their development despotism is the 
better government, and some form of autocracy is necessary. 
So there are Presbyterians who hold that some churches in 
the world and some nations have not risen to the level of 
Presbytery. They hold that if such churches, working at 
present under some form of Episcopacy, were suddenly called 
upon to receive the franchises and exercise the constitutional 
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rights of the Church as Presbytery conceives them, the 
change would, in the first instance, not be one for the better. 
Whether such a view can be held consistently with a high 
theory of Presbytery, as founded on the word of God, and 
agreeable thereto, it is not at all necessary to discuss. All 
that I require to point out is that even such a view leaves my 
whole argument untouched with respect to the duty of Pres- 
byterians generally, and of their General Council in particu- 
lar. Constitutionalists, who hold in the civil sphere that all 
mankind is not yet ripe for constitutionalism, look forward to 
a time when it will be so ripe—though even then the type of 
constitutionalism may vary and its methods will not be the 
same. So on the ecclesiastical side. Presbyterians who hold 
that the Church is not everywhere ripe for Presbytery, look 
forward to its being so. They, too, believe that the type of 
Presbyterianism may vary considerably from one race to an- 
other, and from one nation to another; for they see that it 
does so even now. They are quite certain that its methods 
of administration will vary, for they find that even within the 
bounds of our present narrower Presbyterian world, there is 
already an infinite variety. But they believe that we hold the 
type. And with regard to that type they hold two things. 
They think that it is, first, according to natural reason, and 
second, according to Scripture. For these do not contradict 
each other upon so central and important a matter as the. 
nature of the Universal Church. Presbyterianism is, they 
know, remarkably elastic: the constitutions of the Churches 
already within the alliance of the Council prove it. It may re- 
quire to be more elastic still, when the various races of mankind 
which have shown less capacity for self-government according 
to the word of God, come to be embraced in its sphere. But 
when the full extent of its elasticity, and the full variety of its 
adaptation are disclosed, they believe that it will remain, not- 
withstanding that range of variation, the true system, or, 
rather, because of that world-wide range, it will be shown to 
be the true system, the type fitted according to reason, for 
the nature of man, and destined according to revelation for 
the Church of God. If any one chooses to take a higher 
position than this, and to insist that it is the duty of all 
churches, and of all branches of the Church, immediately 
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and without delay, to adopt the Presbyterian system, I do 
not care to argue against such a position. It will be difficult 
to argue against it successfully, provided Presbyterianism is 
taken in the full breadth of its essential principles, and with 
the full variety of its historical developments. But it is not 
necessary to go so far. Presbyterian theorists of both kinds 
hold that, the sooner their brethren of the other communions 
come to be not only almost, but altogether such as we are, 
the better. And whether we take our duty to the world to 
be, to press upon it the immediate adoption of our system, or 
merely to «prepare and ripen it for a postponed and ultimate 
adoption, the present practical result is the same. On both 
theories, that practical result includes the defensive duties of 
holding fast the partial results already attained, of protecting 
the weaker branches of an organization which is held to be 
higher and purer, and especially of resisting aggressions 
which attempt to unchurch that organization, as well as to 
enfeeble it. On both theories, and on the lower at least, 
as clearly as on the higher, it includes the duty of holding up: 
Presbyterianism before the world as the system to which the 
world is advancing, and to which it ought to advance. And, 
lastly, on both theories, the existence of a General Presby- 
terian Council forms the appropriate occasion for making a 
world-wide claim on behalf of Presbyterianism. 

Let us test this last assertion. It is plain that so long as 
we are dealing with one fragment of Presbyterianism, one 
local or provincial specimen of it, we shall always have diffi- 
culties in maintaining its merits contra mundum. It has its 
own channel, perhaps its own rut, which defines and even 
confines it. It has its own history, which is human, not 
divine ; its own traditions, which are largely provincial and 
accidental. It has its own separate type of Presbyterianism, 
which its members prefer, because they have been accustomed 
to it, but for which Presbyterians who are not accustomed to 
it, have, on precisely equal grounds of right, a corresponding 
distaste. A man who believes in Presbyterianism as merely 
the reasonable and constitutional way of church members 
gathering into church society, will always have a difficulty 
with a single and separate church, even when he is a member 
of it. He finds much that is artificial; much that, whether 
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modern excrescence or antique rust, is in no respect of the 
essence of worship and of faith, And when he goes farther, 
and bases his Presbyterianism on the word of God, these 
local difficulties increase. He finds innumerable things that 
can show no distinct warrant, and much that has to be 
stripped of husk after husk before you come to the Scriptural 
kernel. The result is that all wise men—and, indeed, most 
men wise or otherwise—shrink from pressing the scheme of 
a particular church, with all its historical accretions and all its 
modern details, as binding upon other races and lands, or as 
the model for the world. Their imagination suggests that it 
would be ridiculous; their conscience testifies that it would 
be wrong. And so they remain in a shamefaced and apolo- 
getic, or, at best, a passive or defensive adherence to it, and 
forget the duty of inviting the Church universal to the form 
and frame and system to which sooner or later that Church is 
called. 

But the moment a representative body meets, embracing, 
at least, a score of the types of Presbyterianism which are 
found all over the world, the difficulty vanishes. The diffi- 
culty vanishes, but the duty remains, and grows into ten- 
fold dimensions. The local and the provincial depart; the 
permanent and essential abide. The Presbyterianisms of the 
hill and of the valley, of this latitude and of that longitude, 
lose their moral authority; but that authority only passes - 
from these to the Presbyterianism of Scripture and of reason, 
which is more or less common to them all. And now, for the 
first time, we can confront the world. We carry with us no 
selfish crotchet, no private history of the past, no. sectarian 
scheme for the future; we use “no tones provincial, no pe- 
culiar garb.” A catholic Presbyterianism, a Presbyterianism 
which is of and for the whole world, can alone claim to be 
what the Church of Christ was intended to become: 


‘ The city of God, that lieth four-square, 
With avenues to every human heart.” 


It will be observed that I urge that the Council should 
make this claim to universality, and to universal acceptance, 
not for the Council itself, but for the Church—for Presby- 
terianism. At present it is not only possible, but easy and 
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indeed necessary, to make this distinction. The Council is 
no doubt representative ; it is built up of delegates from the 
Churches. But it is expressly provided that it is to be merely 
a deliberative or consultative body, with no legislative or 
judicial authority over the churches composing it. Were it 
otherwise—were it a supreme court in the strict sense—the 
completion of the ‘classic hierarchy” of Presbyterianism— 
there would be a little awkwardness and there might be some 
hesitation. It would then seem to be claiming for itself this 
not only central, but authoritative position. It might be its 
duty to do so; it is always the duty of men called to office to 
set aside personal feelings and look only to the claims of 
their work and the duties of their place. But at present, by 
a most fortunate accident or a gracious provision, the duty of 
representing Presbyterianism and claiming for it its place be- 
fore the world, has fallen upon a body which has neithér 
lordly nor ministerial power. It has only moral authority, 
and the moral authority conceded to it by outsiders will de-: 
pend very much on the wisdom and boldness with which it 
makes the claim, not for itself, but for the Church. I am in- 
clined to consider this point one of great practical importance, 
for a special reason. It is quite certain that the present state 
of matters where Presbyterianism is represented by a wholly 
unauthoritative Council cannot always continue. Neitherreason 
nor Scripture nor the drift of human history will allow it. A 
General Council is not a mere luxury or superfluity in the 
Church Universal. It is no doubt the crowning of the edifice ; 
but it is the crown which is essential to its unity, and which 
was contemplated when the first stone was laid. Sooner or 
later we shall have a Council which, unlike the present, will 
be directly authoritative. This is the view, I suppose, of all 
Presbyterians, and it certainly flows directly from their prin- 
ciples. ‘Saints, by profession, are bound to maintain an 
holy fellowship and communion, . . . . which communion, as 
God offereth opportunity, ts to be extended unto all who in 
every place call upon the name of the Lord Fesus.” 

God has now offered opportunity; He has drawn together 
all in every place, or shown how they may be drawn together. 
The last Council and the present are sufficient evidence of 
this. Ere long the question will be raised, What warrant 
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have we for omitting that ordinary representative assemblage, 
which expresses the Church’s world-wide unity, in the same 
way as local assemblies express its provincial oneness? But 
before this becomes a practical question, it is an infinite ad- 
vantage that we have the opportunity of leisurely considering 
the preliminary point, What authority ought such an CEcu- 
menical Council to possess, supposing it to exist? There is 
a vague prejudice in the minds of many people, that if such 
a General Assembly existed, it would be its duty to meddle 
with all the affairs of particular churches throughout the 
world, or at least it would be lawful for it to meddle with 
them when invited to do so, ¢. ¢., by way of appeal. It is 
not at all too soon to consider how far there is any foundation 
in principle for such an idea. By far the most suggestive 
treatment of ‘the subject with which I am acquainted, is to be 
found in an article on ‘“‘ The Capabilities of Presbyterianism,” 
published six years ago in Scotland, by the Rev. William 
Taylor, now of Edinburgh.* The author, laying down the 
general position that greater and smaller Presbyterian as- 
semblies alike hold immediately of Christ, puts the question, 
In what relation of authority do they stand to each other? 
That is, in what relation ought they to stand to each other? 
(The actual relations differ in every Presbyterian Church 
forming our alliance, and the practice of one side of the At- 
lantic, or on one side of any other boundary, is not binding ° 
upon the other). What is the rule and watrant? ‘The 
answer to this question, we think, depends upon the principle, 
that the sphere of Church authority is the regulation of Church 
communion, that that communion is a thing of degree, and 
that the authority is proportioned to the degree of commun- 
ion.” ‘Zhe more intimate the communion, the more intense ts 
the authority; the more remote it is, the authority is weaker.” 
Thus in civil matters, a family has far more right to say whom 
it will admit into it than a township or a nation has. Soa 
congregation is entitled to regulate its own matters with a 
minuteness which a Presbytery or Synod or Assembly cannot 
emulate; while it is incompetent to judge, as those large as- 
semblies are called upon to do, of the general religious wel- 





* The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1874. 
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fare of the district or the country. Mr. Taylor holds, that 
the principle has not hitherto been recognized with sufficient 
explicitness. 

“For example, the National Synod of the Reformed 
Church of France, after which our British Presbyterian 
Churches have been so closely modelled, found it necessary 
at an early date, for its own sake, to limit the amount of 
troublesome business from the provinces, by ordaining that 
no appeal should be brought up to it except on matters of 
general concern. It would have been well had this ordinance 
indicated an equally clear perception of the other side of the 
case—that the National Synod ought not (unless by way of 
counsel and aid) to interfere in those local matters except 
when they created a public scandal, or otherwise affected 
general interests, and then only to the extent to which they 
did so.” 

Mr. Taylor goes on—and this was three years before the 
meeting of the first Council in Edinburgh—to apply his gen- 
eral principles to the case of a General Council which shall 
not be merely deliberative. ‘It is very plain, that if the au- 
thority of provincial or national Church courts over those of 
smaller districts is theirs 7zve dzvzno, and not a mere human 
arrangement for which it is worth no man’s while to plead, it 
ought to be carried out even to an (Ecumenical Council, 
supreme over all. And yet every one sees that the idea of a 
regular system of appeals from church sessions upwards to 
a world-wide Council, in a// cases, and to a// effects, is simply 
absurd. But we know of no escape from it except by the 
principle which we maintain. For according to it, an Cécu- 
menical Council is indeed a right thing, and that Council will 
have real world-wide authority; but its authority, instead of 
being strongest, will, as the most diffused, be in one sense 
the weakest. It will extend only to matters of universal 
concern, or to those smaller matters which have universal 
bearings.” 

It is possible that the same result, of even a formal General 
Council with very limited authority over conscience and con- 
duct, may spring from other principles of Scripture and reason 
than that here definitely put. It is probable that there is no 
prospective difficulty in our looking forward to an ecclesias- 
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tical ‘“‘ Parliament of men, a federation of the world,” with all 
the authority which any general principles of Presbyterianism 
would permit. Church authority, after all, is moral authority. 
But as has already been put, that is not the question now. 
The Philadelphia Council, like that of Edinburgh, will be 
tentative and deliberative. It will be embarrassed by no such 
personal reference, and weighted with no official privilege. The 
Council is clothed solely with its representative character. 
But then it is representative of Presbyterianism throughout 
the world, and it embodies its present visible unity. And 
while this state of matters relieves it from onerous and anx- 
ious duties, it binds upon it notwithstanding+rather, on that 
very account, it binds upon it immensely the more—the one 
great duty of holding up before the world the claims of the 
system which it represents. 

This was exactly what the Edinburgh Council did not do. 
And accordingly it was ignored by the world in general, 
utterly ignored even by England, the part nearest it. The 
favorite hostile criticism upon it was that while this was a 
body which could only talk, it had nothing to say. There is 
no reason why this should be said of the American Council— 
no reason, at least, if it believes with the men of Westminster 
that there is a visible catholic Church, and that Presbytery 
is its destined form. The past centuries have shown that it is 
the only safe Protestant form, and the future will show that 
safety is not the only excellence traceable to constitutional 
freedom, whether in the Church or in the State. And if we 
know all this, the time has come for us to say it. If Presby- 
terianism is the system for the world, it is time that the world 
should know what it is promised. 

A. TAYLOR INNEs. 





V. 
BIBLE REVISION AND THE PSALMS. 


it is proposed in this paper to begin with Bible Revision in 
its general aspects, and then to offer some thoughts upon 
the revision of the Psalms. 

The completion of the Revised New Testament, after more 
than seven years’ labor, gives great satisfaction on all sides. 
At first, there was some complaining against the secrecy im- 
posed upon the Revisers. But a fuller knowledge of their 
plan and methods has produced apparent acquiescence. Inas- 
much as the rules contemplate successive revisions by the 
companies, before a final vote, and everything is provisional 
and undetermined till such vote is taken, it seemed better 
that they should come to an agreement among themselves 
before inviting outside opinion. This obviates much profit- 
less discussion, with possible prejudice, over proposals many 
of which are merely tentative and will never be adopted. 

The long suspense, however, with scanty information about 
the progress of the work, has stimulated the desire of all in- 
terested in it, to know what conclusions have been reached, 
and presently the Revision of the New Testament will be 
upon trial. 

Those by whom the labor has been performed, can neither 
affect indifference nor presume a favorable verdict. Their 
task in its magnitude, difficulties, and abundant compensations, 
has exceeded all their thoughts. The call came unexpectedly, 
and they obeyed it as from God. As they advanced, their 
interest deepened and their hearts warmed. It cannot be 
otherwise, when men of like faith and hope engage contin- 
uously in such work. There can scarcely be one of them 
who has not become more catholic, who has not been drawn 
into closer sympathy with those whose theological definitions 
differ somewhat, not one who has not been greatly profited 
in various ways by this employment. 
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They have been encouraged by the hearty appreciation of 
an increasing multitude of the best men, although a multitude 
not inferior in gifts, grace, or influence, were looking on 
doubtfully. They could only leave the issue with God, satisfied 
that those who were not yet heartily with them, were willing 
to wait patiently without committing themselves to absolute 
dissent and opposition. Many of these are now ready to wel- 
come and to adopt the new version if found worthy. Every- 
where increased interest is manifest, and general expectation 
of a satisfactory result. Not a few are prepared to endorse 
the Revision in advance, and to institute measures tending to 
its immediate adoption, as a substitute for the English Bible 
now in use. 

Meanwhile the Revisers themselves are less sanguine, and 
regard such proposals as premature. Willing that the public 
should be predisposed to kind judgment, and supremely anx- 
ious that their labor shall prove to have been not in vain, 
they greatly prefer a suspension even of decisively favor- 
able judgment until their work has been carefully examined. 
They scarcely dare form a positive opinion. They can 
only claim to have labored faithfully in reliance upon Divine 
help, realizing more fully than most others the inherent diffi- 
culty that lies in the way of their success. It is not princi- 
pally philological, as if depending upon unknown forms and 
intricate constructions in the original languages of Scripture, 
or upon want of flexibility and copiousness in our own tongue. 
It lies in the necessity of giving a single version that shall 
harmonize and satisfy widely discordant views. 

If a version could be produced that should give in English 
an impress of inspired thought, originally conveyed in He- 
brew and Greek, as exact as the imitation of writing or pict- 
ure by photograph, this would be the consummation of all 
possible desire. But in the organic and radical differences 
of the languages involved, it would require a greater mir- 
acle than inspiration itself. It is universally agreed, that the 
highest attainable excellence is to be sought, not in a new 
translation, but in the revision of an English text that is itself 
the result of revision upon revision, beginning with John 
Wycliffe’s translation from the Latin Vulgate, five hundred 
years ago. The body of rich, sweet, and pure old Saxon 
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English, in which the thoughts of God stand before our eyes, 
could not have been collected in the time of King James. 
His translators, as they are called, say candidly, ‘‘ We never . 
thought from the beginning that we should need to make a 
new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one; 
but to make_a good one better, or out of many good ones, 
one principal good one.” So it must continue for the future. 
We may claim that the Authorized Version admits of great 
improvement, even beyond what will be reached or is pro- 
posed in the present Revision, and yet consistently hold that 
in its body and substance it is incomparable and can never be 
set aside. 

Yet views may differ widely as to how far revision should 
go. Many would be glad to see a version in which the 
changes should be far more numerous than is possible under 
the restrictive rules that have been adopted. But it is certain 
that no revision that proposes any but the most carefully 
guarded departures from the Authorized Version could be 
accepted. The very conservative rules adopted by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, in 1870, under which the British and 
American Companies have consented to work, propose ‘“ to 
introduce as few changes as possible consistent with faithful- 
ness.” By implication they forbid the attempt to give the 
best possible translation into the English tongue, command- 
ing the highest regard in the choice of language for ‘the 
Authorized and earlier versions.” In order to make sure that 
no changes shall be made that are not imperative, it is pro- 
vided that no alteration shall be finally adopted except by 
a majority of two-thirds. This rule, added to the attachment 

gto our dear old English Bible, which none feel more strongly 
than the Revisers, gives ample security against rash innova- 
tion. 

But these judicious rules present no fixed standard by 
which the Revisers may be governed, or may be judged. It 
could not be otherwise. The multitudes whose competence 
to judge intelligently is indisputable, have no criterion save 
the opinion of the individual. This might be quite different 
if he had set himself down with the Revisers to the actual 
work. It might have been greatly modified by continued 
thought and investigation, especially when tested by the con- 
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clusions of other acute and independent minds similarly 
engaged. 

In the light of their own experience, the Revisers will 
deprecate hasty conclusions. Moreover, if the first verdict 
should be less unanimously favorable than some have antici- 
pated, they will not despair of a different result from more 
mature thought, with such comparison of views by the out- 
side public, as has often resulted in change of opinion in their 
own confidential consultations. 


Thus far we have remarked upon the general subject of 
Bible revision, in view of the near completion of the New 
Testament. Some thoughts upon the revision of the Old 
Testament may be acceptable to those who appreciate the 
intimate relation between the earlier and the later Revelation, 
and who wish to possess the whole Bible in a more faithful 
and intelligible rendering. 

We hear constant questioning about the amount and char- 
acter of the changes that will be made. Most of the exam- 
ples of inaccurate or infelicitous rendering that were given 
in the able treatises that prepared the way for revision were 
from the New Testament. This is simply due to the fact 
that the studies of Trench, Lightfoot, Ellicott, etc., had taken 
that direction. Perhaps the examples that may be drawn 
from the Old Testament are even more conclusive. It is 
difficult to answer some of the questions that are asked, not 
so much on account of an obligation to secrecy, as because 
scarcely anything can be said to be settled till the final vote 
adopting the work as a whole. A few sentences will show 
that at present it is impossible to estimate the number of 
changes within many thousands, 

First may be mentioned the question whether the name 
Jehovah shall hereafter appear in the English Bible wherever 
it occurs in the Hebrew, or whether it shall continue to be 
hidden under the name Lorp. It isa point not yet determined 
by the Companies, and more than six thousand changes de- 
pend upon it. 

Questions of inferior importance are yet under advisement, 
connected with the retention of Old English phrase when con- 
trary to modern grammatical rule. Such are the use of the 
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relative wzch, when the reference is to persons; of the indefi- 
nite article az before words beginning with aspirated 4, as ax 
hand, an hundred ,; of the possessive forms mzne and thzne be- 
fore the same class of words; of the possessive zs before 
the names of inanimate objects, so that we read in Ex. 
xxv. 31, “Of beaten work shall the candlestick be made; his 
shaft and his branches, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers 
shall be of the same;” and similarly in several thousand in- 
stances, 

We refer to these less important changes principally for the 
sake of illustration. If they shall all be made they will not 
materially affect the character of the Authorized Version, nor 
seriously disturb even those who would decidedly have pre- 
ferred the more archaic forms. It will readily be seen that an 
immense number of slight changes in phraseology could be 
introduced with as little unfavorable effect upon the general 
style and impression of the whole, scarcely perceived except 
by those whose acquaintance with the English Bible is most 
minute, and if judiciously made, would be seen by them only 
with approval. 

It will be impossible to give an adequate idea of the work 
the Revisers found upon their hands by merely citing in- 
stances where faithfulness to the original requires considerable 
change, with corresponding effect in removing obscurity, or in 
substituting a thought quite different from that before conveyed. 
Since revision had been undertaken, they could hardly avoid re- 
moving minor blemishes, which could have been tolerated had 
no greater existed; but which, nevertheless, are blemishes, 
They may only be like minute floating particles in water, other- 
wise clear and sparkling ; but the water will be purer and more 
palatable for their removal. 

Now such imperfections, which invite and almost compel the 
touch of the corrector, are very frequent. They occur on every 
page of history, psalm, and prophecy. Some of them are 
very slight, only noticeable on the closest inspection, and do 
not affect the sense. Others, though requiring little change, 
are very important. Such are the use or omission of the defi- 
nite article in certain instances, and the misapprehension of a 
dependent or circumstantial clause, whether the connection is 
expressed by a particle or only by the order of the sentence. 
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It may be that some who have partially yielded to the 
necessity of revision will at first be disappointed in finding the 
changes more numerous and greater than they had hoped. 
Yet most of them, if assured that the renderings are in general 
approved by those upon whose scholarship they must needs 
rely, will doubtless acquiesce. Though perhaps slowly and 
reluctantly, in the feeling that some familiar and favorite 
passages seem spoiled rather than improved to their individ- 
ual taste, they will at last become reconciled, especially if they 
find compensation for what they lose at one point in the new 
and delightful meaning that is developed at another. 

But what may be the chagrin of some of the official leaders 
of public sentiment in such matters, who have sermons pre- 
pared with great pains, erudition, and profusion of graceful 
rhetoric, on such delicious texts as these, “ Unstable as water 
thou shalt not excel,” “I will guide thee with mine eye,” “ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great,” if they find them in the new 
version translated respectively, “ Boiling over like water thou 
shalt not excel,” “I will counsel thee with my eye upon thee,” 
“Thy lowliness hath made me great”? These precious dis- 
courses that have been delivered before delighted audiences, 
and, but for this unfortunate revision, might yet serve them 
many a good turn, now utterly useless! The feelings of those 
on whose careful labor such blight has fallen, can only be com- 
pared to those of a miser on finding that his gold has become 
dross. Nor will it comfort them much if some cynical person 
shall be heard to say that it is an appropriate punishment, and 
only too mild, for those who can so far forget the privilege and 
duty of authorized expounders of the Oracles of God, as to 
fail in going directly to the fountain-head of wisdom and 
truth, and to depend for their knowledge of the Scriptures on 
the uncertain medium of a translation. 

Whether the changes just mentioned will be made, or 
whether they will be declined for reasons hereafter to be given, 
we are not at liberty to state, and if we were, could not with- 
out notes that are not at hand. But that the translations given 
literally represent the Hebrew, any scholarly commentary will 
show. 

It would be easy to multiply similar or even more striking 
instances of differences between our English Scriptures and the 


$ 
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original. But we must close this branch of the subject with one 
remarkable example of the possibility of illumining the darkness 
of the Authorized Version. It may be found in the verses that 
introduce the familiar and delightful Messianic prophecy of 
Isaiah ix. 6, 7,“ For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given. And his name shall be called Wonderful,” etc. These 
verses are admirably translated, and cannot be improved. But 
the preceding sentences beginning at viii. 22 are singularly ob- 
scure and unintelligible, notwithstanding the very correct 
translation of ix. 2,4. We simply place the Authorized text 
side by side with a rendering that cannot be far from accurate: 


viii. 22. And they shall look unto the 
earth ; and behold trouble and darkness, 
dimness of anguish; and ¢hey shall be 
driven to darkness. 

ix. 1. Nevertheless the dimness shall 
not. be such as was in her vexation, when 
at the first he lightly afflicted the land of 
Zabulon and the land of Naplitali, and 
afterward did more grievously afflict her dy 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
Galilee of the Gentiles. 


2. The people that walked in darkness 


have seen a great light ; they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath light shined. 

3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, and 
not increased the joy; they joy before 
thee according to the joy in harvest, and 
as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 

4. For thou hast broken the yoke of 
his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, 
the rod of his oppressor, as in the day of 
Midian. 

5. For every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood; but this shall be with burning 
and fuel.of fire. 

6. For unto usa child is born, unto us 
a son is given, etc. 


22. And to the earth they look, and be- 
hold distress and darkness, gloom of an- 
guish and thick darkness, driven away. 


1. For there is no gloom to her that 
was in anguish. In the former time he 
dishonoured the land of Zabulon and the 
land of Naphtali; but in the latter time 
he hath glorified the way of the sea, be- 
yond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. 


2. The people that were walking in 
darkness have seen a great light, they that 
were dwelling in a land of deathshade, 
upon them a light hath shined.. 

3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
thou hast made great its joy ; they joy be- 
fore thee like the joy in harvest; as they 
exult when they divide the spoil. 

4. For the yoke of his burden and the 
staff upon his shoulder, the rod of his op- 
pressor, thou hast broken as in the day 
of Midian. 

5. For all the armor of those that go 
armed in the tumult of battle, and the 
garments rolled in blood, shall be for 
burning—the food of fire. 

6. For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given, étc. 


Thus, unless we greatly misapprehend the Hebrew text, 


we may have in place of the obscurity that has been trans- 
mitted from the earliest versions, a clear and beautiful predic- 
tion of the breaking forth of hope and joy upon a midnight 
of sorrow and despair, of deliverance from oppression, to be 
followed by the destruction of all implements of war, intro- 
ducing an era of profound and universal peace, as the sure 
and glorious effect of the birth of the Messiah. 
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Part II. The revision of the Psalms. . 

When the desire to see the Revised New Testament has 
been gratified, the next earnest inquiry will be for the Psalms. 

On account of their devotional character and consequent 
fitness to excite or to express devotional feeling, the Psalms 
are probably read more than any part of Scripture. Their 
language is to many not less familiar and precious than the 
words of our Saviour. In fact, as if they belonged to the 
New Testament rather than to the Old, we all use them, 
as the readiest and most apt expression of our fellowship 
with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. ~ 

What liberties will the Revisers take with these beautiful 
English Psalms? How far dare they suggest by their sub- 
stitutions that these words graven upon our hearts are less 
than Divine? We can easily imagine reverent and passion- 
ate attachment declaring itself by such questions. 

This attachment is an embarrassment that stands out more 
prominently in connection with the revision of the Psalms 
than with that of any other portion of the Scriptures. The fact 
of its existence and strength constitutes the most delicate and 
difficult feature in the reviser’s work. It often holds him 
equally poised between the “ faithfulness” in rendering the 
Divine thought accurately, required by his rule, and an appre- 
hension that all he has labored for will be rejected. The 
amended Version cannot be imposed by authority. It can 
only be adopted if generally approved. 

The Revisers have at all times been conscious of implied 
restrictions in their organic rules, not less imperative than 
those that are expressed. These rules merely interpret the 
prevailing sentiment of readers of the English Bible, and 
they are designed to secure a revision that neither their 
minds nor their hearts will refuse. They have come by long 
use to associate Divine ideas with certain familiar forms of 
speech, As a matter of feeling, and this often most gracious, 
they are loath to part with words that they learned in 
early childhood as words of the Spirit, and that are inter- 
woven with their most sacred and cherished recollections. 
This consideration cannot be disregarded. 

It may be imagined that, under such restrictions, revisers 
must constantly be reminded that they are not independent 
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translators, and that changes that would otherwise be imme- 
diately adopted must often be ruled out in favor of the less 
accurate rendering that has the ground rather than to disturb 
hallowed association with familiar phrase, unless the latter 
were decidedly misleading. A body of revisers would likely, 
in most instances, be guided to the best conclusion by their 
own feelings, since, in this matter, they are quite in sympathy 
with their constituents. How few would consent without 
great reluctance to any considerable change in Psalms xxiii., 
xc., or cili, unless convinced that the translators were seri- 
ously in error? 

Let it not be inferred that, in our opinion, sen Psalms 
should be, or that they will be, left as they are. Nor let it 
be thought that the Revisers will shrink from the responsibility 
they have accepted, where the sense given is obscure or 
misleading, and the true sense difficult to ascertain, on the 
convenient plea of reverence for the Authorized Version. 
Nor would we encourage any one, when the work is sub- 
mitted, to yield to the first impulse of repugnance to change. 
It would be better if we could rid ourselves of this slavery to 
certain forms of speech, merely because they are familiar, so 
far, at least, as it prevents us from craving and accepting the 
exact Divine thought of Psalmist, Prophet, or Apostle. Those 
who believe in an inspiration extending to the words of Script- 
ure, cannot consistently decline a more faithful, though less 
familiar rendering, and should be the last to oppose the most 
thorough revision. The Revisers yield to none in admiration 
of the pure, rich, and melodious Saxon of the English Psalter. 
But they know well how often, by a delicate touch here and 
there, a Psalm may be illuminated, and its beauty, as well as 
its clearness and its power, be immeasurably enhanced. The 
effect may be produced by bringing out an emphatic pronoun, 
the slight change of a connective particle, the closer observa- 
tion of a misconceived tense, and possibly the transposi- 
tion of a word or of a clause into the Hebrew order for the re- 
covery of lost emphasis, or some other like changes. Either 
of them separately may seem not worth making, and perhaps 
would accomplish nothing, but unitedly they will often work 
wonders, with the alteration of scarcely one principal word. 

The 1oth and 11th verses of Psalm cxvi. are very per- 
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plexing, whilst otherwise its translation is almost perfect. 
All translators acknowledge great difficulty, but a possible 
solution is ventured. It will, at least, serve for the illustra- 
tion of the important principle just stated. We give together 
the Hebrew and the Authorized English : 


10, | I2IS "D "AIAN To. I believed, therefore have I spoken: 
: sw Ey “58 I was greatly afflicted : 
at. 83 "NTIS "IS 11. I said in my haste, 
: 37> DINT"53 All men are liars. 
12. mim DN“ 12. What shall I render unto the Lorp 
dy sabia} For all his benefits toward me. 


The Authorized Version is faulty : 

1. In throwing the leading verb into the past. Like the 
Greek perfect, it describes the present, and must often be so 
rendered in the Hebrew, J delzeve. 

2. In translating the particle »6, ¢herefore, a sense which it 


seldom bears, never in a connection like this. We are limited 
to because, when, or that. 

3. In treating the future (or imperfect) form as a praeter. 
It should be translated, J sfeak, or J will speak, but surely 
not, J have spoken. 

4. In rendering “TED, my haste ; which gives the idea that 


the Psalmist is virtnally retracting a rash utterance. It means, 
as in Deut. xx. 3 and elsewhere, a/arm, and brings up vividly 
a great peril in the past when his trusted friends failed him. 

5. In failing to bring out the emphatic pronoun 3x in 


both verses. 
Hupfeld translates, J belzeve when I speak, and cites Ps. xxxix. 
4 for fiat in the sense, to break forth tn complaint. The com- 


plaint, according to his view, immediately follows, “7 was 
greatly afflicted.” This, while giving tenses and particle cor- 
rectly, leaves everything dark. Why should thanksgiving be 
interrupted by such complaint, and why introduce the simple 
statement of the fact of past distress by the emphatic / de/zeve ? 
Dr. Perowne prefers another rendering as “giving due promi- 
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nence to the repeated pronouns.” This is important, but the 
sense he obtains is hardly more appropriate than Hupfeld’s. 

The difficulty disappears if we connect ver. 10 with ver. 12. 
An intervening parenthesis founds his present testimony on per- 
sonal experience of God’s faithfulness in a time of great trouble, 
and contrasts it with a like experience of human faithlessness 
in the same trial. This brings out the emphatic pronouns. 
We accordingly translate : 


10. I believe when I say, 
(I, that was in sore trouble, 

11. I, that said in my peril, 
‘* All men are liars’’), 

12. ‘‘ What shall I render unto Jehovah 
For all his benefits towards me.” 


There is an ellipsis of sed saying, as in Ps, xxxix. 4, e¢ al, 
which we have virtually supplied by translating ~a4~ J say. 


Psalm lvi. presents another instance in which it is possible 
by merely placing certain words in parenthesis to remove ob- 
scurity, with great addition of force. The phrase, “In God I 
will praise his word,” in ver. 4, which is twice repeated in ver. 
10, seems quite unmeaning. But the emphasis that may be 
given to the former verse, and even more to the latter in the 
mode suggested, is wondrously effective. As thus: 

3. What time I am afraid, 
I put my trust in thee. 


4. In God, (I will praise his word) 
In God I have put my trust. 


10. In God, (I will praise his word) 
In Jehovah, (I will praise his word) 

11. In God I have put my trust ; I will not be afraid ; 
What can man do unto me? 


Each parenthesis contains an ejaculation of praise to God 
for His faithful promise as a ground for the most absolute con- 
fidence in the midst of all conceivable danger. 

We have referred to these two Psalms for the purpose of 
showing that where the sense is doubtful or difficult, relief may 
sometimes be given by very slight change. The main ques- 
tion returns, What will be the character of the revised Psalter 
as compared with the Authorized? We have indicated a gen- 
eral answer, that changes must be made most sparingly if the new 
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version is to be accepted in place of the old. This renders the 
work of the Revisers very difficult. It obliges them to decide 
on other ground than that of inherent fitness, and often to put 
aside manifest improvements in favor of the more ancient and 
familiar phrasing, if the sense is not materially affected. It 
should be said, however, for the relief of those who may imag- 
ine that the result will be of little value, that even upon this 
principle the changes will not be few, and the improvement 
will be very great. 

But those, and there is reason to believe that they are many, 
who wish and hope to see the exact thought of the original in 
the clearest, strongest, and best English expression will not be 
gratified. The time may come for such a revision, but it is 
not now. 

Yet the criterion by which the revisers must be guided is so 
uncertain that it is not sure how far they might venture in the 
direction of thorough revision, and be sustained by the intelli- 
gence of their constituents. It would be better that the two 
years assigned for the completion of their work should be pro- 
longed to ten, than not to reach the best attainable result. Or, 
if it be wiser to submit in the nearer time, as a substitute for the 
Authorized Version, one that shall disturb in the least degree 
those who cling tenaciously to the old words, another question 
forces itself upon us. Why should not Christian scholarship 
be laid under contribution, whether by combined or single 
effort, to produce for general circulation the best possible 
rendering of the Psalms as an aid to Bible study, quite 
aside from the purpose of the present Revision ? .. It is very 
easy to separate between their use in public worship and in 
other devotion, and the less sacred yet not unsacred use 
that we now suggest. What we have in mind is revision and 
not translation, but revision less trammelled than would be ac- 
ceptable in worship, that shall always seek the most exact ex- 
pression of the cadences of the Hebrew bard into pure, rich, 
racy Saxon English of the earliest times. 


We can only, in the remainder of this paper, indicate in a 
general and imperfect way some of the principal points that 
must be wisely regarded in a successful revision of the Psalms. 
It may interest those who would like to understand more per- 
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fectly the nature of the work in which the company are en- 
gaged. But in our illustrations, as in those already given, con- 
fidential obligations are carefully observed. 


The first point relates to the rendering of the principal 
words, the verbs, nouns, and adjectives. The stock of such 
words in the English Scriptures needs very little enlargement. 
It is much fuller and richer than if the early translators had ad- 
hered more closely to a single rendering for every Hebrew 
word, It may be said emphatically that any reviser, however 
free to choose according to his own discretion, who should 
ever substitute another word for the one before him, except for 
good reason, whether of signification, uniformity, or euphony, 
would misjudge ; and such error frequently repeated would be 
fatal. But where sufficient reason exists he should be free, 
even to go outside the sacred books, and to use other like 
words, Seldom, if ever, would he need to go beyond Shake- 
speare. 

With reference to single words we would ask first for the 
restoration of the word expressive above all others of Divine 
majesty and grace which Jewish superstition has dethroned, 
the name Jehovah. It has been spoken of by some who are 
unacquainted with its origin, meaning, and glorious connec- 
tions, as a purely national designation, and they refer to the 
Jehovah of the Jews as the rival of the Phoenician Baal. It 
has no such narrowness, but is broader than humanity in its 
utmost sweep of number, duration, and possible conditions, 

It is the most personal of all Divine names. By its etymology 
and form—ZJ am that [ am—it exhibits the Most High God 
in His self-existent, independent, and eternal personality, com- 
ing into personal relations with those whose being as immortal 
persons must have originated with Himself, and must depend 
on Him alone. It is especially fit that this transcendent name 
should be brought out from its hiding in our own day, with its 
tendency to substitute the dumb, deaf, blind, soulless Baal of 
natural law for a personal God, with corresponding degradation 
of man made “in the image of God.” In its form and meaning 
as a verb it exhibits the eternal God ever coming to be some- 
thing to man that He was not before, ever unfolding the glori- 
ous properties of His infinite nature in varying adaptation to 
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the condition and wants of those that love and trust Him. It 
is the covenant name of God. Its earliest historic connection 
is with His earliest exhibition of loving-kindness to men, and 
it stands for all time by His own edict as the name of gracious 
manifestation. “This is my name forever, and this is my me- 
morial to all generations.” 

How it should ring out in such Psalms as cxvi., cxviii., and 
cxxxv.! Few can read them, uttering the name Jehovah with 
all the emphasis that some of these wonderful sentences re- 
quire, without wishing that hereafter it may stand there in the 
boldest type. 

The reviser is often at a loss over the various renderings of 
the same word in the Authorized Version. If he attempts to 
produce rigid conformity, he will soon discover his error. It 
requires innumerable changes which would very often be for 
the worse. For while, the early translators needlessly multi- 
plied definitions, and sometimes with injury to the sense, per- 
fect uniformity is neither attainable nor desirable. In any 
language signification is often modified by position. An En- 
glish word that very well represents the Hebrew in one place, 
may not in another. Besides, no one who appreciates the 
melodious flow of many exquisite sentences in the Psalms can 
doubt that rhythm and euphony often determined the choice 
of words. 

Yet it seems unnecessary, in a language that retained so 
much of its primitive simplicity, and in which the development 
of new meanings and the coinage of new words were compara- 
tively limited, that the same Hebrew word should so often re- 
ceive more than a score of different renderings, or that the 
same English word should so often translate more than a score 
of Hebrew words. 

The question thus raised, however, is one of adequate ex- 
pression rather than of uniformity. Upon its proposal instances 
multiply indefinitely, on the one hand of changes that seem 
unnecessary, and on the other of those that are desirable. In 
Hebrew, as in English, there are many words that are quite in- 
terchangeable. We care very little for the difference between 
pity and compassion, power and strength, despise and contemn. 
Since mountain and hill are relative terms, we may not care 
much that 93 @ mountazn, is translated /z// in sixty out of five 
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hundred times of its occurrence in the Old Testament, or that 
Zion should be called about as often a hill as a mount in the 
English Psalter, a difference that is not found in the Hebrew. 
But why should not a distinction always be made between 
PRE, to cry out in distress, 919 to ~mplore help, and wip 4o call, 
instead of rendering them indiscriminately, as well as several 
other verbs, ¢o cry? Why should wn, Zo totter, approach its 
proper and sharply descriptive sense only in Ps. lx. 2, “ ¢he earth 
shaketh,” and in other twenty-five times in the Psalms, be 
translated vaguely ¢o Je moved, or, erroneously, fo remove, to 
be carried away, to slip, the first and most frequent of which 
renderings is used for more than twenty other Hebrew verbs ? 
Why should “21, 40 make melody, from the primary conception 


of striking harp strings, occurring nearly fifty times, be always 
translated Zo s¢zg, or to stng prazses? One more instance, out of 
many, is that of the verb nom, which is rightly translated only 


in Ps, lvii. 1, “ Under the shadow of thy wings will I make my 
refuge.” In other thirty-six places it is translated fo ¢rus¢, One 
of them is a preceding line of the verse just cited, and a beauti- 
ful emphasis produced by the repetition of the word is thus 
lost : 


‘*Be gracious unto me, O God, be gracious unto me, 
For in thee have I taken refuge ; 
Yea, in the shadow of thy wings I take refuge 
Until these calamities be overpast.” 


As we began these illustrations of the work of the reviser 
upon the principal words of discourse with the name Jehovah, 
we close with two words closely related to the covenant name of 
God, as well as to each other, TOM and TON. The former is 


one of the richest and sweetest words in the Old Testament. 
It is also one of the important words that have a very definite 
and fixed meaning, and for which, in the difficulty of finding 
even a single equivalent, the best English expression should 
be chosen, rarely to be changed. ‘tom (chésed) occurs in the 
Psalms 127 times. It is translated mercy 93 times, loving. 
kindness 23 times, and in the few remaining cases, goodness, 
kindness, and merciful kindness. It is the holy love of God 
to His covenant people, “ both as the source and the result of 


his covenant with them:” so Hupfeld on Ps.iv.4. There is no 
7 
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other word in the Psalms expressive of the Jove of God to 
men. JVercy, which implies in its object misery, and some- 
times ill-desert, but not tender complacency such as we find 
here, is inadequate. Besides, it is a lower word, for one may 
have mercy upon a beast. Grace, like its Greek equivalent 
xa@pts, in its.original and broader signification, would be more 
suitable. But both are used in the New Testament somewhat’ 
technically of God’s free pardoning mercy, with special refer- 
ence to the absence of merit, while this beautiful word points 
solely to the intimate and eternal relation between Him and His 
people. The combination /ovzxg-kindness, which appears first 
in Coverdale, expresses it admirably, and should be carried 
through wherever it occurs. 

We remark briefly upon TOM (chasid), a derivative of TDM. 


Its passive form indicates that’ it is one who is the object of 
God’s loving-kindness, though in two or three instances used 
actively of one who manifests such love to others who are in 
the same covenant. It occurs twenty-five times in the Psalms, 
and with a single exception is translated in the LXX. by éo10s. 
This has been usually followed in the Authorized Version in 


the translation, 4oly one, or sazn¢. It obscures the delightful 
signification of the word which should be brought out in some 
form—one that God loves. See Pss., iv. 3; xvi. 10; XXX. 4, etc. 


We pass on to particles, the least words, yet, as every ex- 
perienced translator well knows, often the most important 
and difficult. In all composition precision in the use of con- 
nectives is indispensable to perspicuity. In . transferring 
Hebrew thought into English phrase they require the most 
careful and wisest treatment. The omission in poetry of parti- 
cles that would be used in prose, occasions special embarrass- 
ment and liability to error; but even more frequently the 
poverty of the Hebrew language in conjunctions, and the spar- 
ing use of those which it has, It is also deficient in gram- 
matical forms that in other languages indicate the mutual re- 
lations of the parts of a sentence, or of one sentence with 
another. Not unfrequently the connection of a qualifying or 
circumstantial clause depends solely upon structure, where our 
own idioms require more definite expression. Still oftener the 
connective ) avd is used to suggest the fact of an existing re- 
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lation, while its nature must be inferred mainly from the rela- 
tive position of the words. This requires the most delicate appre- 
hension of the arrangement of the sentence, as well as of its 
leading thought, in order to determine what English adverb or 
conjunction will adequately express the logical bearing of sen- 
tence upon sentence, or of clause upon clause. 

Illustrations are abundant. In Psalm xxxii. 9 it depends 
upon our view of the final circumstantial clause not commenc- 
ing with a connective particle, which is translated, “lest he come 
nigh unto thee,” whether the bit and bridle are said to be 
used on account of the ferocity or of the shyness of the horse 
or mule, to keep it away, or to keep it near. We prefer the 
latter, and would translate, “ He will not come nigh unto thee.” 

But even where a connective is used in the original, the early 
translators were often loose and arbitrary in their rendering —an 
error which it is for the more exact discrimination of later 
scholarship to correct. More obvious examples of misappre- 
hension in this respect can scarcely be found than occur in 
two passages that have already been cited—the translation of 
"> by xevertheless in Is. ix. 1, and of the same particle by ¢here- 
fore in Ps, cxvi. 10. 

The determination of a very interesting question of exegesis 
and translation in Psalm xix. 3 depends mainly, we think, upon 
a negative particle : 

Dip 2pya bE OTT PS] ERPS 

“There ts no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard.” The English reader who is told that the words in italics 
are not in the original, might prefer to omit where, and to read 
what follows as an independent clause: “There is no speech 
nor language ; their voice is not heard.” 

It is between these two renderings that opinions divide. 
The former, or relative construction, yields the thought that 
wherever words are spoken or language is used, the testimony 
of the heavens to the glory of God is heard; the latter, that no 
actual words are spoken, and their voice is inaudible. Vitringa, 
De Wette, Delitzsch, and Hitzig would read the clause as-rela- 
tive; Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, and Perowne as independent. 

But the function and use of 53 seem decisive against the 


independent construction and to sustain the Authorized reading. 
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In three instances in the O, T. it is used poetically as equivalent 
to x5 in independent clauses, but in every case with the imper- 
fect tense. With a participle or noun it always stands relatively, 
and here, as elsewhere with participles, it is like the Greek @ 
privative, and gives the sense zxaudib/e. For an instance of 
the relative rendering of this particle see Ps. Ixi. 2, where the 
translators have used no italics; “a dry and thirsty land where 
no water is”—simply pv 153, wzthout water, translated rela- 
tively. Since in our passage the reference is to speech, and 
not to place, the translation zz which is preferable to where. 
If we do not say with Delitzsch that the proposed independent 
rendering is flat, we may at least say that it is a poor substi- 
tute for the grand thought that the heavens give their testi- 
mony for God everywhere among men, as intelligibly as if ex- 
pressed in their own language and by their own familiar words. 
The objection is made, and it is about the only one, that 
the relative rendering in our English Bible requires us to 
understand “738%, which is properly rendered speech (spoken 


words), in verse 2, as meaning /azguage in verse 3, a sense 


which it bears nowhere else. The objection will scarcely lie 
against the above explanation, in which words and /anguage are 
quite distinct, nor should it weigh decisively against the uni- 


formly dependent usage of the negative particle in similar con- 
struction elsewhere. 


We have yet to deal with the Hebrew tenses, in connection 
with the Psalms and other sacred writings of like character. 
No one source of perplexity to the translator or reviser is so 
frequent or so serious. 

There are two points involved—the right conception of 
the time in the mind of the writer, and its expression. In 
many cases the difference is that between the ideal and the 
actual, the poetical and the prosaic. The ideality of the reader 
of the translation may often be trusted, and a literal transfer be 
ventured, perhaps with great advantage to the vividness of the 
picture. This is especially true of poetry, where we look for a 
boldness that would not be tolerated in prose. In other cases 
it could only embarrass. Here is room for the exercise of 
most intelligent and careful judgment, besides a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the phenomena of Hebrew tense. 
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The earlier printed Hebrew grammars were not luminous 
upon the subject of tense. Those who prepared them, whether 
Jew or Gentile, had not themselves mastered the difference be- 
tween Oriental and Western modes of thought and expression. 
In consequence of this, the early English translators must have 
been very much in the dark. It is evident that they generally 
followed somewhat blindly the tense renderings of the older 
versions. 

The later Hebrew grammars for English learners usually 
follow their predecessors in not attempting to give an inside 
view of Hebrew tense. An exception to this is the very ex- 
cellent “Introductory Hebrew Grammar” by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson (Edin., 1874). For the most part their treatment of 
the subject is a superficial adaptation to English thought and 
usage, leaving to a more advanced stage intricacies that might 
confuse a beginner, but thus preparing for greater confusion in the 
end. This method succeeds measurably at first, but has the 
disadvantage of fixing imperfect conceptions permanently in 
many minds, and detracting greatly from the intelligence and 
satisfaction with which the grandest portions of the Old Testa- 
ment might have been read. When those who have learned 
that in Hebrew there are two tenses, the Jas¢ and the future, 
reach Job and the Psalms, it is only by striking out boldly from 
their earlier teachings that their perplexity is relieved. 

The right doctrine of Hebrew tense is that of Ewald, who 
is justly called the prince of Hebrew grammarians. It is pre- 
sented in his “ Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch” (8th Ed, Leip., 1870), 
with a German luminosity which is quite different from the 
English. It receives the latter as admirably developed and il- 
lustrated by S. R. Driver, of Oxford, a member of the British 
Revision Company (“ Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in the 
Hebrew,” Oxford, 1874). This doctrine, stated with a bold- 
ness for which neither of the treatises referred to is responsible, 
is that there are no tenses in the Hebrew. There is nothing in 
any verb-form to indicate whether it is past, present, or future. 
The so-called tenses are rather moods, not as identical with our 
own grammatical moods, for which also the Hebrew has no dis- 
tinctive forms, but as exhibiting aspects in which an action may 
be viewed, other than in relations of time. The one describes 
action as completed, the other as commencing and in progress. 
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They have been called respectively the pervect and the zmper- 
fect, which are appropriate, but should not be confounded with 
the same terms in the grammar of our own language. 

If this be so, the time or date of an action must be de- 
termined by the context. It might be said that what occurred 
in the past is more likely to be viewed as complete, and the 
future as in progress. But this is true to a very limited extent, 
as every one who has read two chapters in Genesis and Isaiah 
must have observed. 

On the one hand, history is mostly carried on by the so-called 
future forms, a semi-poetical usage, but thoroughly established 
and constant in prose. The historian entering into the spirit 
of his narrative pictures the events as springing up successively 
as if under his own eye. On the other hand, the prophet 
transports himself into the future, and describes what shall in- 
evitably occur as already accomplished. 

Having this key to the manner in which the two forms are 
used, we are not surprised to see in Gen. i. that after the time 
of the principal verbs of the first two verses which are perfects 
has been defined as past by the adverbial p>wsi3a (B’réshith), 


“in the beginning,’ the principal verbs to the end of the chapter, 
nearly fifty in number, carrying on the narrative from step to 
step, are all imperfect (future) forms, only one perfect occurring. 
throughout. In the opposite direction, if we open at Is, ii. 2, 
where the prophecy begins, the first verb is perfect, marked, 
however, as descriptive of the future not only by its position, 
but by the attached phrase “zz ¢he last days.” This beginning 
holds all the succeeding forms to the same time, so that the 
prophet uses either with the utmost flexibility, but the principal 
verb that marks each successive step in advance is in the perfect. 

Singular as this is, and apparently contradictory to the usual 
designation of the two forms, the student who has been told 
that they are past and future easily accommodates himself to it 
upon being further informed that the position of the verb at 
the beginning of its clause, accompanied by an emphatic and, 
binds it to the preceding verb, and has a transforming power, 
converting the past into future, and the future into past. This 
relieves him, and he passes on comfortably, though the teacher 
is obliged to admit when he reads in Gen. ii. of the mist 
ascending and of rivers flowing that his futures are sometimes 
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past, even when not so converted. A corresponding admission 
must be made with reference to the use of an independent 
praeter as a predictive future. Under any view of tense the 
connection by emphatic avd, and the position of the verb are 
very important in determining time, but they do not alter the 
paradoxical fact that the prevailing tense in history is what our 
grammars call future, and in prophecy the so-called praeter. 

It is in the intermediate portion, however, poetical, contem- 
plative, devotional, that we have the greatest occasion to re- 
member that the Hebrew tenses are not tenses. 

Begin with the poetry of Job. In his first wail (iii. 2), 
“Let the day perish in which I was born,” there occur two 
futures. After a series of imprecations in jussive futures, 
which do not bear on the present discussion, he resumes in ver. 
11, “ Why died I not from the womb,” etc., using three verbs, 
a “future,” a “ praeter,” and a “future.” In ver. 12 there are two 
verbs, a “ praeter” and a “ future.” In neither case is the tense 
“converted” by emphatic azd (1 conversive or consecutive), yet 
the translators felt obliged to render them all as past, because 
the actual time is so clearly intimated in the context. 

We are now ready for the Psalms. They are full of in- 
stances similar to those given from Job. The treatment of 
Psalm ii. by the early translators shows how helpless they 
were in the presence of such tense combinations. The tenses 
in ver. I are a perfect followed by an imperfect (or, past and 
future) ; in ver. 2 an imperfect followed by a perfect (or, future 
and past). In the LXX. they are all rendered by Aorists, 
sharply past, which is followed by Wycliffe. In the Vulgate 
they are all rendered by futures, which is followed in the 
Prayer-Book version as taken from Cranmer. In the A. V. 
they come out grandly as all presents : 


1. Why do the heathen ‘rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing ? 

2. The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lorp and against his anointed. 


This rendering is from Coverdale (1536), and he, according 
to his title-page, ‘‘ translated out of the Douche (German) and 
the Latyn.” It was Luther whose sagacity, independent of 
the grammatical helps of his day, as well as of the Ancient 
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Versions, fixed upon the present as the time in the poet's 
mind, which might be expressed in the Hebrew by either 
tense form, or alternately by both. In fact, this is the only 
point of contact between the two Hebrew tenses, the perfect, 
like the Greek perfect, of completed action, and the imper- 
fect, of action in progress, and this alone can account for their 
frequent use together, and under the same conception of 
time. 

In vv. 3, 4, the tenses are all imperfects. Nowa change 
of time with the same tense, and without adverbial or other 
notice of futurity, is improbable. Yet the A. V. following 
Coverdale adopts the future rendering at ver. 4, and Luther at 
ver. 5. The continued use of the present in the translation is 
not only more graphic and ‘spirited, but is required by the 
unity of the description. 


4. He that sitteth in the heavens derideth, 
The Lord mocketh at them. 

5. Then he speaketh to them in his anger 
And in his wrath he terrifieth them. 

It is God looking down from the high heavens, while the 
raging mites below are conspiring to dethrone Him. To 
separate them in time greatly mars the effect. Comp. Is. xl. 
22. DBI] Paw) pass sn Sy aid, “He that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
like grasshoppers.” 

This irregularity is constant. In Ps. xxili. the tenses are 
all imperfects. Here again the translators, while they treat 
the Psalm in the main as a recognition of present grace, in 
intelligent disregard of grammars and Ancient Versions, are 
not consistent throughout. “J shall not want” may be justi- 
fied as a closely dependent expression of sequence, equivalent 
to “J cannot want” in the Liturgy. But in ver. 4, since the 
tenses are unchanged, why should we not have had all the 
verbs translated by the present? 

Yea, when I walk in the valley of the shadow of death 


I fear no evil, for thou art with me, 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


The particle "3 is not a hypothetical ‘hough, and the valley 


of deathshade is sometimes found far on the hither side of 
death itself. 
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Psalm xlvi. 1-7 is illustrative of several points previously 
made, as well as of that now under consideration, The trans- - 
lation which we add to the text is not one that would be pro- 
posed for adoption into the Revised Psalms, but is rigidly literal. 
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. God for us is refuge and strength, 
Found a helper in distresses exceedingly. 
. Therefore we fear not when the earth is changed, 
When mountains totter in the heart of the seas. 
. Let their waters roar and foam, 
Let the mountains tremble with their swelling. Selah. 
. There is a river— 
Its streams gladden the City of God— 
The Holy place where dwelleth the Most High. 
. God is in her midst—she tottereth not, 
God helpeth her at the morning dawn. 
. The nations roar, the kingdoms totter, 
He uttereth his voice, the earth melteth. 
. Jehovah of Hosts is with us, 
A tower for us is the God of Jacob. “Selah. 


Very few would be willing to spare the familiar rendering 
of ver. 1 in the Authorized Version, “a very present help in 
trouble,” though it is not warranted by the original. The 
substitution of ¢vu/y for “exceedingly” will probably give 
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the exact thought of the Psalmist, the adverb qualifying the 
whole clause. | 

In ver. 2 we have the most frequent Hebrew construction 
for ‘‘ time when” of actual occurrence ; lit., 2 the changing— 
in the shaking, like the Latin gerundive zz mutando. It is 
never elsewhere rendered hypothetically, and should not be 
here. The early translators failed to see that the Psalmist is 
not drawing upon his imagination for possible convulsions in 
the frame of nature, in which he would maintain his trust in 
God, but is describing figuratively a terrible condition around 
him. A comparison of vv. 2, 3, with ver. 6 identifies the change 
of the earth with the desolation of war, the roar of the waves 
with the roar of nations, and tottering mountains with tot- 
tering kingdoms—all present. In fine contrast, the inter- 
mediate verses give a picture of the City of God abiding in 
gladness and tranquillity, unshaken because God is in the 
midst of her. This is obscured in the A. V. by the varying 
translations of D1, carrzed in ver. 3, moved in vv. 4 and 5. 

We must then translate the tenses, which are all imperfects 
till we reach ver. 6, as present, or we lose the unity and the 
poetic splendor of the description. In ver. 6 three tenses are 
perfects, the fourth an imperfect. Even without the last, it 
would be harsh to translate these verbs alone in the whole 
Psalm as referring to former time. If, however, there were 
a doubt, that last decides that all are presents. The three 
perfects set forth the turbulence of the nations and the re- 
buke of God as complete conceptions. The single verb that 
describes the sequel is in the more graphic form. It is impos- 
sible to express the difference in English without losing the 
expression of present fact that belongs equally to both. 

From the above illustrations it is easy to discriminate be- 
tween the two forms treated as presents. The perfect in- 
cludes with the act its completed issue in the present. The 
imperfect refers exclusively to the act itself, either in its incep- 
tion, or in its progress till another act supervenes. If in ren- 
dering both as presents we obliterate the distinction, it is from 
sheer necessity. The perfect, however, may be happily ren- 
dered by our perfect with its auxiliary Zave, whenever the 
immediate context suggests unambiguously the present. In 
Ps, xvi. 1, ‘I have taken refuge in thee,” is better than “I trust 
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in thee” of the A. V. So of the same verb in Pss. vii. 1; xi. 1; 
XXV. 20; xxxi. I; xxxvii. 40; lvii. 1; Ixi. 1, etc., and so very 
often of other verbs. But more frequently we have no re- 
source but the present. The phrases, / have trusted, I have 
loved, might convey only a reminiscence. On this account 
xxvi. 8 should read, “I love the habitation of thy house.” 
With regard to the imperfects, it is a fair corollary from 
what we have observed concerning their use, that in writings 
like the Psalms, which are so largely expressions of present 
devout emotion, the presumption is always in favor of treating 
them as presents unless accompanied by clear indications of 
future time. Let it stand in alto relzevo, that in the Hebrew 
language the imperfect is the natural and predominant, if not 
the only expression of gracious affections in their flow and 
succession—of love, trust, gratitude, joy in God and praise 
viewed as springing up responsively to the Divine touch up- 
on the heart-strings. The participle is too heavy, too con- 
crete and fixed for this purpose. Consequently, the parti- 
ciples of verbs that represent such emotion, if used at all, 
describe habit, character, or established condition. So the 


participle of mp3 Zo ¢vws?, in Pss. xxvii. 3 and Ixxxvi. 2, the only 


instances of its use by the Psalmist of his own confidence 
in God. Strong feeling chooses the imperfect, or to give it a 
less fleeting-character combines with it in parallelism the per- 
fect. If we must attach to these forms the prevailing sense 
of past and future, we confine the Psalms almost exclusively 
to recollection and anticipation. Then present gracious utter- 
ance has no channel, and we must still read in xviii. 1: “I 
will love thee, O God, my strength.” 

Our limits forbid reference to the frequent recognition of 
the above principle in the Authorized Version, or to the numer- 
ous instances in which it has not been observed. 

It was in mind when the subject was taken up to give 
further tense-studies from the Psalms. But space fills fast, and 
we would not exceed reasonable bounds. Yet we cannot 
forbear calling attention to the remarkable use of tenses in 
Psalm xviii., the grandest of all hymns of praise in its transi- 
tions from the depths to the heights, from the far off to the 
near, from the boldest epic, descriptive of the terrors of the 
Almighty, to the smoothly flowing lyric of his thanksgiving for 
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great deliverance. The tenses seem all in disorder. We have 
sometimes the perfect, both the absolute and the relative. 
But a large proportion of the verbs are imperfects. If the 
perfects were in the sacred poet’s mind as praeters, there is 
here a boldness in the exhibition of time which would ordi- 
narily be unpardonable. But it may be justified by the glow, 
as well as by the rush and sweep of his thought, flitting from 
the real past to the ideal present, as he calls up vividly before 
him the scenes of his former life, and describes, as if now 
transpiring, the rapid succession of the panorama. Thus he 
excites in his heart the liveliest emotions of present gratitude. 
It is possible to enter into such sympathy with his fervor that 
we shall not find it intolerable to pass with him from one con- 
ception of time to the other. Yet we should prefer to render 
all the tenses by the more graphic present, as in other cases 
in the Psalms where the two tenses are combined. As an 
experiment we subjoin a literal translation of vv. 4-19, accord- 
ing to the former alternative. It will be remembered that in 
the A. V., the time is all in the past, with historic correctness, 
but with great loss of poetic effect. 
xviii. 4. The cords of death compassed me 
And the floods of destruction terrify me ; 


5. The cords of Sheol surrounded me, 
The snares of death came before me. 


. In my distress I call upon Jehovah, 
And unto my God I cry for help. 
He heareth out of his palace my voice 
And my cry for help, to his presence it cometh, even to his ears. 


. Then the earth shook and trembled, 
And the foundations of the mountains quake ; 
And they swung to and fro because he was wroth. 
. There went up a smoke in his anger, 
And fire out of his mouth devoureth, 
Coals are kindled by it. 


. Then he bowed the heavens and came down 
And thick darkness was under his feet, 
. And he rode upon a cherub and flew, 
Yea, he sped upon wings of wind. 
. He maketh darkness his covering, 
His pavilion round about him ; 
Darkness of waters, dense clouds of the skies. 


. Out of the brightness before him there passed through his dense clouds, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 

. Then Jehovah thundered in the heavens, 
And the Most High giveth his voice ; 
(Hailstones and coals of fire). 
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. And he sent forth his arrows and scattered them. 
Lightnings he shot forth, and routed them, 
. And the channels of waters were seen 
And the foundations of the world were laid bare, 
At thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 
At the breath of the wind of thine anger. 


16. He reacheth from on high, he taketh me ; 
He draweth me out of great waters ; 
17. He rescueth me from mine enemy, who is strong, 
And from my hater, because he is mightier than I. 
18. They came before me in the day of my calamity, 
But Jehovah hath become a stay for, me, 
1g. And he brought me forth into a broad place, 
Yea, he delivereth me, because he hath delighted in me. 


We trust that it is fully apprehended that we have passed 
entirely away from the work of the Bible Revision Company, 
whose limitations we cordially approve, to the possibilities of 
Psalm revision in a wider scope. Let our thoughts be re- 
ceived as a mite contribution to the revision of 1980. 


Joun DeWrrt. 





VI. 
THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


— impressions are wide-spread and deep: that there 
are too many ministers, and that they are very largely 
inefficient. 

Two facts,.which are undisputed, are especially appealed 
to in justification of both impressions: the numbers of preach- 
ers without charge who are congregated in our cities; and 
the showers of applications which fall upon every vacant 
pulpit. 

But there are two other facts which should be weighed, 
and which break the force of the conclusions drawn from 
those: the cities contain only a small proportion of the min- 
istry; and a great many of the applications for vacancies are 
made on behalf of settled pastors, who, for some reason, 
have become uneasy in their positions. 

The glut of ministers in some of our cities leads in many 
quarters to an ecclesiastical fallacy directly the contrary to 
that which is sometimes found in the business world. ‘ The 
mercantile public commit a fallacy by the ambiguity of the 
phrase, ‘scarcity of money.’ In the language of. commerce, 
‘money’ has two meanings—currency, or the circulating me- 
dium, and capital seeking investment, especially investment 
on loan. In this last sense the word is used when the 
‘money market’ is spoken of, and when the value of money 
is said to be high or low, the rate of interest being meant. 
The consequencé of this ambiguity is, that as soon as the 
scarcity of money in this latter sense begins to be felt, as 
soon as there is a difficulty of obtaining loans, and the rate 
of interest is high, it is concluded that this must arise from 
causes acting upon the quantity of money in the other and 
more popular sense; that the circulating medium must have 


diminished in quantity, or ought to have been increased. A 
(526) 
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cry then arises for more money, for more circulating medium, 
no increase of which can possibly relieve this pressure.” 
(Davis’s “Theory of Thought,” p. 264). On the contrary, 
because in our ecclesiastical centres unemployed ministers 
are seeking investment and cannot find it in and around those 
centres, the eyes of many are shut to the immense fields be- 
yond, in which there is not a plethora, but a scarcity; and the 
cry arises for fewer ministers. 

The numerous applications for vacant pulpits, on behalf of 
settled pastors, raise the question whether there may not be 
something in the churches, and in the way in which they 
deal with their pastors, to cause this ministerial uneasiness 
and desire to change. No doubt the starving-out process, in 
some quarters, by irritated ungodly Trustees, has something 
to do with it. 

But our Presbyteries reported a year ago 927 vacant 
churches.* Why do not the churchless ministers, who are 
hanging around the cities, find their way to those fields? 
Or why are they not by some authority sent to them? 

Before answering that question with a censure on the un- 
employed, and before condemning pastors who are desiring 
to change, there are some other figures that should be con- 
sidered. 

Epictetus said: ‘It is not facts which perplex us, but the 
opinion about those facts.” The following facts, however, will 
perplex and sadden many: 

We had enrolled last year 5,415 churches. But from 458 
no reports were received by their Presbyteries. The great 
mass of the 458 are the mere shadow of a name, and should 
be left out of any statement that may be made of efficiency and 
strength. Many should probably be dissolved, though per- 
haps, with proper pastoral and presbyterial care, they might — 
have been developed into active organisms, Of the remain- 
ing 4,957, 1,005 reported less than $250, as having been 
raised during the year for all congregational purposes, sala- 
ries, buildings, repairs, Sabbath-school requisites, and other 
current expenses; 667 others between $250 and $500; and 





* It will be understood that the figures, when not otherwise specified, are drawn from, 
and the references are to, one branch of the Church—‘‘ The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. of America ”—whose Assembly met this year in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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765 more between $500 and $1,000. Thus almost 2,500, 
or one-half of the whole number, did not reach $1,000 each 
for all purposes. Now estimate the proportion that went to 
the ministers, on the one hand, and on the other make the 
requisite allowance for the number of congregations (1,315), 
which are grouped into collegiate charges (573), and for 
the supplements to salaries which were received from the 
$299,536 that the Board of Home Missions divided among 
the 1,212 that it aided, and how can an embodied mind exist, 
not to say live, on what the most of the laborers in those 
fields received ? 

An attempt was made by the General Assembly in 1873, 
when we were on the flood of financial prosperity, to secure 
reports of ministerial salaries from the churches. Two- 
thirds of the list, or 3,230, reported a total of $3,151,767,—an 
average of $975. But that average would not hold for the 
whole; for, with few exceptions, the very large salaries were 
returned; and, as it was, 1,162 were below $500. 

Dr. Crosby, in his recently published volume of Lectures, 
“The Preacher,” has written some very sharp sentences on 
this subject. ‘The average pay of Christian ministers in 
this country is the same with. the pay of the better class of 
manual day laborers, and, of course, much less than the pay 
of journeymen artisans. . . . . It should make the churches 
of this land ashamed in sack-cloth that they give less to the 
support of their ministers than they do to their house serv- 
ants” (p. 181). That indictment will not, in its extreme sever- 
ity, lie against our Church. Some of the other denominations 
are in this respect worse than we are. Even in the strong 
Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
complaint was made this spring, that insufficiency of support 
was driving ministers into secular work. But this is the case: 
Our General Assembly, and, under it, the Presbyteries, have 
worked nobly in the cultivation of the work of the Boards. 
They have, however, done little to enlighten the people as to 
liberality in the support of their pastors. The consequence 
is, that our Church stands at the top of the scale in its con- 
tributions to benevolent enterprises; but in the support of 
the hard-working ministry it is too far down among the 
Presbyterian organizations. Hence the people are not en- 
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tirely to blame. They have not been educated to the proper 
support of their pastors, because the pastors improperly feel 
it to be a delicate thing to educate them in. It is distressing 
to find that among our brethren in the South, the average of 
the salaries is only $426; and only 294 of their congrega- 
tions give over $500 each to their pastors. As Americans, we 
ought to be ashamed of the contrast with the Presbyterian 
Church of England, in which, amid many adverse surround- 
ings, the lowest salary is now $1,000. This should not be, 
especially if, as Mr. Gladstone has predicted, the census of 
this year should show that the United States and not England 
is the wealthiest of the nations. Joseph Cook (in his ‘“‘ Labor,” 
p- 198), has made this remarkable statement: ‘“ The cost of 
maintaining a hundred thousand paupers in the city of Lon- 
don, in 1875, was officially ascertained to be five times as 
great as that of maintaining a similar number in 1815. The 
difference arises almost entirely from the fact that the average 
popular estimate of what is humanly necessary to maintain 
even the poorest of the poor has risen.” Has our Church, 
has any one of the denominations, recognized and acted upon 
that fact in its dealings with the ministry? Of course it is 
admitted that no man should enter the sacred office for the 
sake of a good living. Its incumbents should be willing to 
practice a high degree of self-denial. Unctuous Pecksniffs 
should not'be desired among them. But, with their families, 
they have a right to be housed, fed, clothed, and developed 
as intellectual and zsthetic immortals, unless they are ex- 
pected to be, like a puling character in a recent novel, ‘“ with 
many principles, absolutely no passions, and very little diges- 
tion.” Hurst, in his description of the Lutheran ministers in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, says (‘History of 
Rationalism,” p. 73): ‘‘Scanty salaries are the outgrowth of 
scanty ministerial piety. The people, in no age of the world, 
have refused a proper and sufficient support to a zealous, 
God-fearing ministry.” Would that this could be substanti- 
ated! But many of the most spiritually-minded, earnest, 
Christ-like pastors, though, perhaps, they are not intellectu- 
ally prominent nor masters of ecclesiastical diplomacy, are 
among.those who have to struggle very hard for survival 
under a wretched support. 
8 
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Let no inference from this be drawn against the voluntary 
system.. Dr. John Hall wrote ten years ago (in the ‘“ Me- 
morial Volume,” p. 477): ‘One of the very strongest argu- 
ments on behalf of the national Establishment of the British 
Isles, is founded upon the inadequacy of ministers’ incomes 
in America.: They can tell there of ministers among us keep- 
ing stores, and being driven to still more unprofessional pur- 
suits—almost as much so as Paul’s tent-making. They make 
rather merry over such accounts as they have received of 
‘donation parties ;’ and they allege that churches so sustained 
cannot raise and educate in the natural way their own min- 
isters. Even so lately as the last meeting of the Scottish 
Assembly (Established) Dr. Norman McLeod urged this ar- 
gument with all his characteristic force and earnestness.* 
American failure in this particular is a strong buttress of Old 
World State Churches.” But the same writer two years later 
said (‘‘ Evangelical Alliance,” p. 567): ‘‘ Having lived in such 
countries, and under this particular system [church establish- 
ments], I am able to say, that the proportion of under-sup- 
ported ministers in those countries is in my judgment quite 
as great as it is in this country.” In the same volume, p. 571, 
the Rev. T. Y. Killen said of the Established Irish Episco- 
pal Church: “Her people, having had everything in the way 
of church building, and the support of their ministers, pro- 
vided for them by the State, except in the case of a few pro- 
prietary churches, had not been well trained in the exercise 
of Christian liberality ;” and the average income of ministers 
in the Presbyterian Church, even with the addition of the 
Regium Donum, was about $600. As to England, no one 
who has gazed upon Macaulay’s distressing picture of her 
clergy two hundred years ago will ever forget it. Bentley, 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, alluded in the 
.“ Remarks of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,” to a parliamentary 
report which showed that six thousand of the clergy, the 
greater part of the whole, “had, at a middle rate one with 
another, not fifty pounds a year.” Twenty years ago, when the 
celebrated ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” appeared, Dr. H. B. Wilson 





* Per contra: A few years ago I was surprised to see it stated that the Established 
Church of Scotland, with over 400,000 communicants, raised only about $350,000 
(471,000), for all its missionary and other charitable objects. 
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wrote in them, p. 216: ‘The Church of England is said to 
be the richest Church in Europe; which is probably not true ; 
but its people contribute less to its support than the members 
of any other Church in Christendom, whether established or 
voluntary.” Within this decade it has been published that of 
the English curates, 1,585 receive less than $500 each; 1,854 
between $500 and $750; 1,782 between $750 and $1,000: or 
5,221 less than $1,000; and the Marquis of Lorne and his 
wife proposed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the laity 
should be asked to raise a sum large enough to provide for 
each curate at least $1,000 per annum. On the other hand, 
Dr. Wilson declared: ‘‘There is reason to think, that the 
means and willingness to give, on the part of non-conforming 
congregations, are already mainly exhausted in making pro- 
vision for their ministers.” But the course of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church since the surrender of the Regzum Donum, 
of the Scotch Free Church, which has (I believe) reached the 
minimum of almost a thousand dollars’ salary, and of the 
English Presbyterian Church, in which a thousand dollars is 
the lowest salary paid, answers the declaration, sustains vol- 
untaryism, and should excite while wounding us. 

But, a commercial mind may retort, do not the figures 
given concerning our churches show, after all, that the de- 
mand is far below the supply? Another turn of the kaleido- 
scope will answer that. 

Of our 5,415 churches, 121 are mission organizations in 
foreign lands ; 458, as has been said, made no report to their 
Presbyteries; and 1,3i5 were grouped into 573 pastoral or 
stated supply charges, thus decreasing the number of estab- 
lished pastoral fields by 748. (It ought to be referred to as 
an amazing wrong that more than two hundred of our con- 
gregations seem to be served by ministers who are not Pres- 
byterians, not on the roll of the Presbyteries, not subject to 
their jurisdiction). Now deduct the total of the foreign mis- 
sionary churches, of the non-reporting churches which are 
evidently lifeless, and the allowance for the collegiate charges, 
and there remain fully 4,100 ecclesiastically organized fields 
in our own country which need pastors. 

What ministerial force have we that can be called upon for 
the cultivation of those fields ? 
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Our rolls embrace 4,938 ministers and 306 licentiates— 
5,244 combined. The ministers I classify as follows: 3,289 
pastors and stated supplies; 184 foreign missionaries ; 274 
presidents, professors, teachers, librarians, and editors; 14 
ecclesiastical secretaries ; 28 chaplains; 68 district, city, tract, 
S. S., Presbyterial and Synodical missionaries ; 383 honor- 
ably retired; 371 without charges; 228 evangelists; 36 con- 
fessedly secularized ; 4 suspended; 49 zx ¢ransitu,; 10 un- 
marked. 

Of this number, at least 1,300 (foreign missionaries, those 
engaged in educational work, secretaries, chaplains, the local 
missionaries of ,the various classes, the honorably retired, the 
secularized, the suspended, the pastors of Congregational 
churches who are on our rolls, and the W. C.’s and evan- 
gelists who are unable to labor) must be counted out of the 
list of those who can be looked to for pastoral work in our 
country. That will leave not more than 3,900 ministers and 
licentiates settled or open to settlement, if they could be sup- 
ported and had the gifts which could command a call. In 
other words, for more than 4,000 organized charges we have 
less than 4,000 men who could in any event, and without 
cramping other departments of ministerial work, be placed in 
them. 

Let the case be stated in another form. Of our churches 
638 have less than 50 communicants, leaving 4,777 with more 
than 50. ‘‘ Wherever ten Jews were settled, it was incumbent 
on them to form themselves into a-.congregation, and have a 
synagogue service.” Is it conceivable that through our 
sparsely-settled regions, 50 communicants can be organized 
into a church and not be entitled to pastoral care ? 

Now, add to this, the new stations* which in our constantly 
advancing and growing population should be occupied; the 
flood of immigration that has commenced afresh to roll in 
upon us with such enormous volume ; the masses in the cities 
who are flowing away from the churches; the immense de- 
mand of the foreign field; the increasing educational positions 





* Look at one of the recent monthly reports of the Home Mission Board! Dakota, 
two years ago had but two Presbyterian churches ; now 21 ; 20 churches organized last 
year in Nebraska ; 26 in Kansas, which now has 275 (last year 256, with 10,317 com- 
municants); and one a week could be organized there if the ministerial force could 
be had. 


~ 
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which we should keep filled ; and what means the cry of sur- 
plus? We have not enough ministers. to supply the churches 
in our own country as they have been organized into charges: 
not enough properly to cultivate them, even if we were to 
cease to be aggressive in the Lord’s work upon the world 
and in meeting the onflowing population of the country. 

At first sight it has a very unfavorable look that nearly one- 
fourth of our ministers are unavailable for the pastoral office. 
In the Presbyterian army, what means it that there are about 
thirteen hundred who cannot be called upon to serve par- 
ticular congregations? In the array of our ministerial roll 
are we acting like “those Chinese generals who, to terrify 
their enemies, place among their troops formidable monsters 
of painted card-board?” Have we a great number of mere 
figure-heads? Analyze the totals and it will be seen that that 
number have not abandoned ministerial work, and that the 
proportion of delinquency is not large. The popular idea, 
based upon loose statements and wild generalizations, is to 
the contrary; but the popular idea is wrong nevertheless. 

The foreign missionaries will, of course, be admitted’ as 
properly engaged in a pre-eminent degree. 

The presidents, professors, collegiate and theological, and 
teachers: will any Christian man, who has at heart the in- 
terests of the rising generation and the training of young men 
for professional life and for the sacred office especially, inti- 
mate that they are not in work which is strictly germane to 
the ministry ?* Is it not highly desirable to keep the educa- 
tional institutions of all grades as largely as possible under 
the influence of men who have been trained beneath a sound 
theological influence ? Whatever be the educational position 
occupied by a minister, in a preparatory school, or the chair 
of dry mathematics or pure physics or classics in a college, 
if he carries into it the spirit of his Master and breathes the 





* Dr. J. W. Alexander in ‘‘ Thoughts on Preaching,” p. 68: ‘*Some there are in- 
deed who have had a clear vocation to the work of teaching, which is really a branch 
of the ministry, and one of its most indispensable branches, and who have served 
Christ as faithfully in the school-room or the university as in the pulpit.” And the 
Scotch Second B’k of Dis., ch. v., § 4: ‘‘ Under the name and office of a doctor, we 
comprehend also the order in schooles, colledges, and universities, quhilk hes bene 
frora tyme to tyme carefullie maintainit, als weill amang the Jewes and Christians, as 
amangs the prophane nations.” 
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Christian influence through his instructions, his position is far 
more important than many pastorates ; and we should be glad 
as a Church to provide the supply from our ministerial rolls 
wherewith to meet the demand for the work, however largely 
that may increase. Daniel Webster, in his Girard College 
Argument, said: ‘Since the introduction of Christianity it 
has been the duty, as it has been the effort, of the great and 
the good, to sanctify human knowledge, to bring it to the 
fount, and to baptize learning into Christianity ; to gather up 
all its productions, its earliest and its latest, its blossoms and 
its fruits, and lay them all upon the altar of religion and 
virtue.” Never was that duty more imperative than now as 
against the persistent leaven of scientific scepticism. It is 
said (Nineteenth Century for Jan., 1880) to be a Russian 
university rule that if a professor be sick his colleagues shall 
take his place and lecture in his stead whatever their specialty : 
hence a priest who taught Logic was called on once to lecture 
on Obstetrics, while at another a celebrated accoucheur was 
obliged to hold forth on Theology. Of course we do not 
want any such correlation of professional force as that. But 
as Theology is the queen of the sciences, we should pervade 
all educational institutions with the theological atmosphere. 

It will scarcely be denied that the chaplains, the various 
classes of missionaries that have been specified, the ecclesi-- 
astical secretaries, and the editors of religious journals, are 
engaged in strictly ministerial employments which the in- 
terests of society and of the Church demand should be per- 
formed. - ‘ 

Those marked zz ¢vansttu were passing from one field of 
labor to another. 

The Honorably Retired: Who are they? Their names 
are found (and the same thing may be said of a large number 
of those who are marked W. C.,) at the head of the Presby- 
terial rolls, which are arranged according to seniority of or- 
dination. They are aged men. A decade or two ago they 
were active, hard-working pastors: some of them in the glory 
of early manhood, when we who are now active were in the 
cradle or still unborn. But enfeebled beneath the weight of 
years, worn out by their labors, the keepers of the house 
trembling, the grasshopper a burden, they are out of the 
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harness. There must be at least five hundred of these vet- 
erans. Will any one cast a stone at them, or at the ministry 
as weighted by numerical inefficients, because they are still 
with us? Palsied be the tongue that would slur them. 

Who, then, remain amenable to the charge of abandoning 
their work while physically strong, or of being such intellect- 
ual chaff that they cannot settle? | 

There are fifty that are plainly marked as in secularized em- 
ployments, suspended, and unknown; and there are 228 evan- 
gelists. The position of the most of the latter class cannot 
be positively stated. Some of them are aged W. C.’s; others 
are preaching from place to place as they are invited; others 
show such a lack of gifts that nobody is willing to hear them; 
others, perhaps, do not really want to preach, either having 
means lazily to live upon or making a living in business. 
The larger number of them could and would be useful in the 
pastorate. But grant for the sake of the argument, (I believe 
it is granting too much,) that among the W. C.’s and the 
evangelists, there are two hundred and fifty who are not, and 
are not desirous to be, engaged in strict and proper minis- 
terial work; and combine them with the confessedly secular- 
ized: and would there be anything in those figures at which 
the ministry should blush, the Church be indignant, the world 
scornful? Suppose it could be shown that three or four hun- 
dred of our able-bodied ministers have willingly ceased to 
labor in the ministry, or are such miserable make-shifts that 
they cannot secure fields to labor in? Whatthen? A dead 
loss of six per cent. of our ministerial investment. In the 
business world would the failure of one venture in sixteen be 
considered at all disgraceful or disheartening? Do less than 
six per cent. of the men who start in life fall out by the way, 
and show themselves to be utter incompetents? Among the 
trained mechanics, how many turn out to be the veriest 
botches? What percentage of lawyers never get briefs, or 
having received some in early life make such a poor show 
that no more are placed in their hands? How many phy- 
sicians have to exercise the grace of patience through lack 
of patients? After all that is spent on the nation’s wards at 
West Point, and the severe intellectual discipline through 
which those Cadets are supposed to be led, how many of 
them have made any return to the Government? 
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Suppose all of our derelict or utterly incompetent ministers 
were among those who were educated with the help of our 
Board of Education: would the money lost on them, judged 
according to the strictest business principles, anything like 
balance the gain which has been brought to the Church by 
those who, educated in the same way, have been grand suc- 
cesses in the pulpit? 

I very strongly doubt whether there can be found upon our 
ministerial rolls the names of a hundred men who have de- 
liberately abandoned their proper work. It may be that 
among the evangelists and W. C.’s may be found a couple 
of hundred who are still physically able and who are willing 
to preach and do other pastoral labor, but who cannot secure 
the call of a congregation able to support a pastor. But 
they are too often scornfully spoken of as utterly inefficient, 
as are also many who are found in the pastorate. This has 
become one of the stock charges of the day. 

The question, which this raises, as to what constitutes eff- 
ciency and success, in a true Gospel sense, cannot here be 
discussed at length. This, however, may be said: The most 
important results of ministerial work and influence cannot 
be weighed, measured, or counted. There are prominent 
and popular city preachers, who, at the bar of heaven, 
appear as splendid failures. There are obscure pastors, un- 
known to the great world, whom the angels know to be 
mighty vital forces in the quiet development and extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and in a saving influence upon the 
society around them. Who can estimate the value, to the 
country and to Christ’s kingdom, in time and for eternity, of 
the holy-life influence and the quiet routine labors, through 
pulpit and by pastoral visitation, at sick-beds and funerals, of 
the thousands of godly though perhaps. not intellectually 
polished ministers of the. various denominations? Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, among his flippant references to them, con- 
fesses (‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” p. 9), that 
they ‘‘have played the part of the fly-wheel in our modern 
civilization.” What would this Republic have been, what 
would it be, without them? This question of supply is not 
to be settled only on Webster’s remark about the Law: 
«« Always room at the top.” Important as is the influence of 
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the few top-men, their combined work does not approach 
that which, leaven-like, goes on from the thousands who are 
below them in all degrees to the lowest round of the intel- 
lectual and social ladder. With Jesus, says Geikie (i. 442), 
‘Success and results were only subordinate.” As far as his- 
tory records, the greater number of the Apostles were fail- 
ures, and the Master erred in calling all but Peter and John 
and Paul. God’s true workmen, however, ‘“‘ have been content 
to leave all: questions of success or failure in the hands of 
God” (Farrar’s Paul, ii. 588). But even as to the fruits 
which the coarser criticism may test, I should be willing to 
have appointed a mixed judicial commission of ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants; and master-mechanics, men 
with the gathered: experience of three-score years and ten, 
and, letting them combine the results of their life observation, 
I would take their verdict on these questions: Whether, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five or fifty years, our theological training 
has not placed in the ministry a larger proportion of men 
who have attained real eminence in learning and intellectual 
power than the other professions have exhibited? Whether 
the American ministry has not been (not merely more moral: 
blessed be God, that is a question that cannot even be raised ; 
but) more influential for good and more successful in its 
work, than any other class? And this may be added: The 
test of efficiency which is presented by many vacant churches, 
each considering itself to be “peculiar,” and especially by 
those who have ornamented themselves with a first-class 
mortgage, which makes it necessary that the minister should 
be a mint to coin the pews, as by electric discharges, into 
dollars: that test would exclude Paul and even Jesus himself 
from their pulpits.* And it is submitted that if ministers fail 
in an efficiency which Paul and the Master did not possess, 
the fault must lie—in the pews. 

But notwithstanding the numerical insufficiency of our present 
supply of ministers, and the widening fields which ought to be 





* The saucy Gail Hamilton made an apologetic remark (in her ‘‘ Stumbling Blocks,” 
p. 120), for such churches which is worth reproducing: ‘‘ The people are not always so 
unreasonable as is supposed. They sometimes make great demands, because they do 
not understand what it is that they want. Girls talk in heroic verse of the virtues 
which. their suitors must possess; but by and by they marry men who are not taller 
by the breadth of my nail than any of their contemporaries, and live happy ever after.” 
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possessed, we are met by the startling fact that the candidates 
for the ministry are decreasing. The decrease has not, as yet, 
absolutely manifested itself in the Theological Seminaries, 
Those institutions of our Church had last year 505 students as 
against 456 in 1871; and the Board of Education had under 
its care, in that stage of their studies, 224 as against 230 in 
1871. But in the collegiate and theological stages combined 
there were, in 1871, under the care of the Presbyteries, 711, and 
in 1879 only 614, of which the Board had 502 in 1871 and 426 
in 1879. Since our reunion there has been “an increase of 
sixteen per cent. in the number of ministers, of twenty-two per 
cent. in the number of churches, of thirty-three per cent. in the 
number of communicants, and of forty-two per cent. in the 
number of persons connected with the Sabbath-school,” but the 
number who are preparing for the ministry is less than it was 
a decade ago. The latest reports from the colleges show an 
alarmingly small proportion of the students who have that 
work in view; and, it is in more than one quarter intimated, 
the attention of the brightest and most promising of the young 
men, intellectually, is being less and less turned to the sacred 
office. Of course if this be not checked, the Church and the 
country will be in danger. 

No diagnosis of the disease, however, will be reliable which 
does not take into account the fact that it is not in America 
only, or among Presbyterians only, that it prevails. It is epi- 
demic, not endemic. The Churches which require an educated 
ministry seem alike to be afflicted. For instance, in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church the number of theological stu- 
dents fell from 99, in 1876, to a little over 70, in 1880; and 
“it is doubtful whether enough students will be licensed this 
spring to supply the vacancies left by death during the year.” 
The Catholic Presbyterzan for April, p. 313, says: “It seems 
that the deficiency in the number of candidates for the ministry 
has reached its turning point in Germany. The Upper Con- 
sistory of Bavaria have issued an appeal to the congregations 
with reference to the present scarcity, concluding with an earnest 
admonition to parents to train their children in the faith of the 
Gospel, and to dedicate their sons to the service of the Lord in 
the ministry, as well as to pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers. There are under that Consistory no fewer than 
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78 vacant ministerial charges, for which they can find no can- 
didates. Asin Bavaria, so is it, though not to the same ex- 
tent perhaps, in the other national Churches of Germany.” 
The late Dr. Osgood, referring to the decrease in the theologi- 
cal students in Harvard, said: “ The cause of the decline in the 
attraction of the ministry for educated young men is more 
general than theological opinion, while it is evident that the 
decline is more marked where the ministry is less guarded by 
positive faith and left more to personal opinion and faith than 
to loyal conscience and habitual discipline.” Dean Stanley, on 
his recent visit to this country, speaking from a “ liberal” stand- 
point to the Episcopalian clergymen of New York (“ Addresses 
and Sermons in America,” p. 66), referred to “the deficiency of 
young men of promise and power entering the ranks of the 
Christian ministry,” and added: “I know not how far you are 
menaced by this danger, but if you are, or if there be any appre- 
hension on that score, | entreat you to be constantly on your. 
watch to meet it, to lose no opportunity of removing any 
stumbling-block or obstacle which may deter such men from 
entering your ranks.” At the other extreme, a Vicar-General 
of the Romish Church has published the fact that there are 
three thousand vacant parishes in France, and that the vacan- 
cies are increasing. 

It looks as if the scepticism that is through the air was 
working out one of its legitimate fruits in this way. 

Confining our attention to our own Church, how shall the 
decrease be checked and the impending danger be averted ? 

1. It is, of course, a first truth, underlying everything that 
- may be thought of, that the Church should earnestly pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into the harvest. 
Only those whom -He calls and sends are to be desired. 

2. Closely connected with this is the truth that a wide-spread 
revival and awakening would have a mighty influence. The 
Romish dignitary above referred to has well said that “ it is the 
religious life of the general community which ultimately deter- 
mines the supplies furnished by it for the sacred ministry ; and 
if that life ebb and slacken, so will the number of vocations fall 
off.” The precious revivals with which our land has been 
blessed, especially those which have visited our colleges, have 
brought into our ministry some of its brightest ornaments, and 
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have always increased the number of candidates. A powerful 
quickening would, as a destructive and purifying conflagration, 
remove the evils which are causing the dearth and produce a 
faith that would carry our young men in spite of the obstacles 
that now arrest them. But, even while looking for that, it is 
our duty to use all the proper aids to faith. Therefore, 

3. We must increasingly take care of the religious influence 
in our colleges; keep the sceptical taint out of our scientific 
chairs; and see to it that our young men attend, not institu- 
tions which claim to be free from a religious bias or which are 
positively sceptical in their atmosphere, but those in which the 
Christian and Presbyterian tone is clear. Fifty years ago Mr. 
Gurney wrote, after an interview with the ponderous Scotch- 
man: “It is evident that Dr. Chalmers is deeply impressed 
with the opinion that an overwhelming tide is but too likely, 
ere long, to sweep down many of our civil, literary, and religious 
institutions. The spirit which prevails abroad he apprehends 
to be in somewhat active preparation at home, and he ascribes 
its existence and increase to the wide dissemination of super- 
fictal knowledge.” The catastrophe has not, will not, come. 
There has been a dissemination of superficial knowledge, how- 
ever, which has carried many young men into secular, if not 
sceptical, life. As President Porter has said, with polished 
irony, “ The very select family of those who call themselves the. 
Scientists of the present generation are, of necessity, very active 
and bright-minded. The members of this large household are 
constantly stimulating one another by their brilliant hypotheses 
and their daring adventures in the field of experiment and con- 
jecture.” And the effects have been telling on the half-edu- 
cated and the truncatedly educated. But if we mistake not, 
those sceptics have crossed their zenith. We must help them 
in their descent, and save our colleges from the remains of 
their influence which may still linger. 

4. It is also important to blow away the flippant assertions 
which have so abounded, that there are already too many min- 
isters, and that, as:a profession, they are especially inefficient. 
These belong to the things that are not new under the sun. 
Addison had in the Sfectator a number entitled “ Overcrowd- 
ing of the learned professions; many enter them, and fail, who 
would have succeeded at business.” South asserted that many 


XN 
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a man “runs his head against the pulpit” who should have fol- 
lowed the plough. It appeared to Milton that “if any carpen- 
ter, smith, or weaver were such a bungler in his trade as are 
many clergymen in their profession, he would starve for any 
custom.” Twenty years ago the Princeton Review had a 
labored article in reply to the question: “ Are there too many 
ministers?” Following in the line of South and Milton, our genial 
Dr. Crosby recently asserted: “There are to-day hundreds of 
ministers in our country who ought to be at tent-making, earn- 
ing their bread, but who, under a mistaken sense of the minis- 
try as a paid profession, are wandering up and down the Church 
beseeching support, thus degrading themselves in their own 
eyes and degrading the ministry in the eyes of all!” (“The 
Preacher,” p. 16). We doubt not that in the early Church, too, 
the assertion was heard that there were too many apostles; 
that the traitor was often thrown into the face of believers by 
scornful Jews; that Jerusalem Christians questioned the 
efficiency of Bartholomew, and Lebbeus, and Simon the Ca- 
nanite, and wondered why the Lord had called them from 
manual labor. It is the sin of Dickens against the clergy, not 
that he charges them all with being bad, but that all who cross 
his pages are of a vile type; and many of his worldly readers 
(acting on Mill’s truncated statement of induction “that what 
is true of certain individuals of a class is true of the whole class”) 
accept them as representatives of the order. Are not our in- 
competent ministers sometimes put in the pillory, and referred 
to in conversation in Christian families and in newspapers in 
such a way as to produce a similar harmful effect? Are not 
our young men unfavorably affected by the tone of reference 
to ministers ? 

5. Perhaps there should be added the duty of our Presby- 
teries to watch against the organization of nominal congrega- 
tions ; to reach after the removal of the stated supply feature ; 
to exercise more control; to refuse to permit faithful pastors 
to be driven from their post by ill treatment. Whatever en- 
courages the people to look at their ministers as hired men, in- 
stead of divinely-appointed officers entitled to support, should 
be frowned upon. 

6. But, in connection with all the other means, our Church 
should with boldness and pertinacity endeavor to accomplish 
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three things: each of the three, in reverse order, being neces- 
sary to the others: 

(1). Elevate the ministry in the public estimation. Dr. 
Aiken’s article in Zhe Catholic Presbyterian on ‘‘ The Wan- 
ing Prestige of the Ministry,” has in it much that is too sadly 
true. Ministers are not in general looked up to with the 
reverential respect which prevailed even twenty-five years 
ago. Every one who is lazy, unstudious, meanly sensational, 
unfaithful in his official work or inconsistent in his private 
life, helps to intensify the existing evil. It becomes each of 
us, by our own course of life, to assist in removing it. But, 
in addition, three things are necessary to keep the office on 
its true pedestal in the Church and before the world: a, the 
maintenance of the true view of. it, and of the meaning of or- 
dination to it; 46, the voluntary removal of those who show 
that they were never called to it by the Lord; c, measures 
which will lovingly compel all who are in it to be continually 
engaged in work appropriate to it.* 

J speak with peculiar hesitation concerning the first two of 
these three points, knowing that many of our ministers will 
differ decidedly with me: and therefore what I advance is 
with modesty, deference, and some misgiving. I hold a 
higher view of the office and of ordination than is prevalent 
among us. The idea that ordination is a mere form by which 
the Church recognizes the call of its subject and puts its ap- 
proval upon his ministrations, does not, it seems to me, fill 
the scriptural expressions; and it largely eviscerates the ordi- 
nation service of its peculiar value, and depreciates: the office 
itself. I believe in special ordination-grace as well as in 
special sacramental-grace. As special grace is conveyed by 
the Holy Spirit to the really believing communicant, so special 
grace is conveyed through ordination, by the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery, to those who are truly called of God 
to the office. Hence I might be supposed to be against 





* An early Scotch Assembly enacted, ‘‘ That ministers given to unlawful and incom- 
petent trades and occupations for filthy gain, as holding of hostelries, taking of usury 
besides conscience and good laws, bearing worldly offices in noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houses, and such like worldly occupations as may distract them from their 
charge, and may be slanderous to the pastoral calling, be admonished, and brought to 
an acknowledgment of their sins, and, if continued, be deposed.” The good old times! 


+ It does not meet this to say, as Baron Stow said to a candidate: ‘‘ We give you no 
mysterious or supernatural power, for we have none to impart ; we give you no grace, 
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demission. But I strongly gravitate towards the idea that, 
consistently with this, we may allow that ‘when it is evident 
to the minister himself, to the court, and to the Church, that 
God has not called him to the ministry, and that his ordina- 
tion was a mistake and therefore void, he may cease to be a 
minister,” as the Southern Church provides in its new Book. 
The ministerial order is hurt by the retention on its roll of 
those who have declined from it into secular business, though 
their number is magnified as the number of the wicked chil- 
dren of the New England deacons used to be. 

(2). Elevate the standard of intellectual proficiency in the 
incumbents of the office. As against the loose charges of 
inefficiency from those who are without, and in reference to 
the great spiritual work of the ministry, we vindicate the 
mass of our ministers: among ourselves, and keeping 
abreast of the culture of the age, we may admit that not 
enough of our number reach and retain a commanding theo- 
logical position s against the errors of the day, and that our 
pastors generally do not keep up with the course of thought, 
so as to deal with the educated of their particular con- 
gregations. This weakens their standing and influence in 
the community. The reading and reflective among our 
workingmen are especially infected by the current material- 
ism. The ministers who labor among the masses therefore 
need to be the most thoroughly prepared. In extension 
though not in intention, in breadth though not in depth, the 
information of the people is growing; to maintain their place, 
and to exert their influence, ministers need, in breadth and 
depth, to be in advance of the former generations. Now, 
this intellectual elevation should be striven after: a, by the 
Presbyteries taking candidates under their care in ordinary 
cases, only after they have commenced their collegiate course 
and after an examination which would reach more than ex- 
perimental religion and a call to the office, by testing the 
possession of some of the gifts which are peculiarly needed 





for we have none to spare.” The grace of God has its bounds. John Brown, of Had- 
dington, once, under some irritation said: ‘* The grace of God can do much ; but it 
canna gi’e a man common sense.” Nor does the indelibility of orders follow from this 
any more than the infallible salvation of all communicants follows from the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the sacraments. But I do not desire to press this view here. If, however, 
it will allow of demission, much more will the lower view. 
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in the ministry ; then, 4, by watchful care of them all through 
their course and by rigid examinations which would stimulate 
them to hard study and sift sharply the weak from the strong 
and let only.the fittest survive as ministers ; and afterwards, 
c, by the ministers themselves keeping up their studies with 
a progressive conscientiousness and zeal, remembering old 
Thomas Adams’s remark that, “a minister without learning is 
a mere cipher which fills up a place and increaseth the 
number, but signifies nothing.” The honor and standing 
of his order should spur every man in it to hard work. 
Bacon uttered a pestilential heresy, which has affected some 
of us, when he wrote (or was it he that wrote ?) that every 
man owed it to, his profession to write a book on some of its 
theses! The dignity of the ministerial order does, however, 
require life-long study from its members. But—they cannot 
make brick without straw. Therefore the Church must 

(3). Elevate the standard of support. 

a. We need to continue to draw from the bright and 
promising of both classes of pious young men, the rich and 
poor. The ministry should bid high for the talent of the 
Church. True, as Prof. Blackie says (‘‘ Four Phases of Mor- 
als,” p. 277): ‘‘ Wherever official position in a prosperous and 
popular church presents an open career to persons desirous 
‘.of making a respectable livelihood, there must always be a. 
class of people, more or less numerous, who are ready to say 
in their hearts, though they may not dare everywhere to say 
it openly, ‘ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priests’ offices, 
that I may eat a bit of bread.’” But the possibility and actu- 
ality of an abuse must not be allowed to drive us from the 
truth; and the principle should be recognized that as soon as 
a young man, called of the Lord, is approved by a Presbytery, 
and gives himself up entirely to studious preparation for the 
work of the Church, he is entitled to a support from the 
Church. As a pastor who has other means, had better 
take a salary from his congregation ;* so, if a young candidate 
does not need it, he had better receive an appropriation and use 
it himself for the Lord. It is most desirable to get rid of the 


* “ By the 42d Article of Cap. 1, French Church Discipline, it is found, that ministers 
who are rich, and have of their own, should, nevertheless, take wages of their flocks, 
lest their example do prejudice to other pastors and churches.” (Pardovan, Bk. Second, 
Tit. 14, 2). 
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discrimination of candidates—between those who are on the 
Board of Education and those who are not. The falling off in 
the number seems thus far to be almost wholly in the former 
class. It is to be feared that this is largely due to a prevalent 
tone of reference td them and to the financially amputating way 
in which the churches, by lack of contributions, compel the 
Board to deal with its beneficiaries. The danger is great, of 
the high-toned among our struggling young men, being chilled 
and driven off. And emphatically they are the men that the 
pulpit cannot afford to lose. Wealthy and fashionable 
churches, some of whose members look askance at the Board 
and depreciate its candidates, would be surprised if they knew 
that their own darling pastors had been among its beneficiaries ! 

6. Ideally establish, and at once strike hard and persist- 
ently, for a comfortable minimum salary; one, less than which 
no pastor shall receive, even if his immediate congregation 
cannot raise it. The principle of the sustentation scheme is 
right, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to its vari- 
ous specific provisions, and as to the way in which it has been 
worked. It ought to be considered a truism that every edu- 
cated Presbyterian minister, be he settled where he may, and 
be his necessary existing expenses what they may, deserves 
a salary of at least $1,000 a year; and that should be insured 
to him. ‘It seems natural and just,” (says the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau Report for 1875), ‘‘ that a man’s labor should be 
worth, and that his wages should be, as much as, with economy 
and prudence, will comfortably maintain himself and family, en- 
able him to educate his children, and also lay by enough for his 
decent support when his laboring powers have failed.” Will 
not the principle of that apply ‘“‘much more” here? Stewart 
of Pardovan (Bk. 2, Title 14, 2), remarks: ‘‘ Seeing ministers 
do deny themselves to the gain of civil employments, where- 
by they might have a more unlimited prospect, not only of 
maintaining their families, but of purchasing stocks for their 
posterity, therefore the Dutch custom is not unreasonable, 
which allowed to ministers so much for every son, in order to 
his better education and breeding.” The English Episcopalian 
Jacobs (“Ecclesiastical Polity,” p. 127), declares: ‘‘ When 
in any church a maintenance for its officers is provided, it is 
clearly to the advantage of the community at large that they 

9 
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should be unencumbered with Secular cares.” How do we 
now stand these tests ? 

c. Place the fund for the relief of disabled ministers and 
of the widows and orphans of the deceased on a higher plane 
than it isnow. The terms in which it is referred to too often 
appear to savor of the notion that it is a charity in the lower 
idea of the term. Advocate it as a right, and make its grants 
more than dribbling. 

d. With the money support provided in these ways, it 
would be possible for Presbyteries and Synods to restore the 
balance of churches and ministers, through a scheme which 
would remove the unemployed from the.cities to the fields 
where they are needed. So long as proper support is not 
assured to a man and his family, he cannot be so dealt with. 

Many will consider the ideas here expressed, as to the ele- 
vation of the support of the ministry, visionary. But the 
grandest practical results have been secured by schemes 
which were at the outset branded as very fanciful. There is 
nothing really impracticable in this, though as “all large sub- 
jects require time for the mind to adjust itself to them,” 
(‘‘Hodge’s Conference Papers,” p. 244), judicious measures 
would be necessary for the indoctrination of our people with 
it; and the full realization of the ideal would come slowly. 
But the beginning would be half the accomplishment. And 
one would think that a sharp view of all that the full accom- 
plishment would involve ought to produce an enthusiastic 
beginning. What would it involve? Why, our Church could 
place on its lists of candidates for the ministry a thousand 
young men at $200 a year; could give 4,000 pastors at least 
a thousand dollars each; and could secure a thousand dis- 
abled ministers and families of deceased ones $500 a year 
each ; through the raising of—what amount of money? Less 
than five million dollars a'year: ($4,700,000). Now remem- 
ber that during the ten years which have passed since the 
reunion, financially depressed as the most of them have been, 
we have raised for our denominational purposes $89,641,322, 
or an average of nine millions a year; consider that less than 
five millions will accomplish the three objects which we have 
declared so desirable, leaving four millions of the amount now 
raised annually to go toward the other congregational ex- 
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penses, larger salaries in the churches that can raise them, 
and the missionary work of the denomination: and wherein 
lies the impracticability of the aim? If the conscience of the 
Church were educated under it, it could be realized, and the 
nine millions a year quickly be doubled into eighteen millions. 
Fifty years ago, in 1831, the Przxceton Review wrote (ili. 552): 
‘‘The real resources of the Church are by no means fully 
known; and we doubt not that there is in her a spirit of more 
enlarged benevolence than even she herself is yet aware of; 
a spirit which has only begun to be awakened, and which is 
destined to glow with a more genial warmth, and a more 
extended influence, as her exigencies increase.” Her 182,017 
communicants then reported $102,017 for the various objects 
outside the congregational; or an average of only fifty-six 
cents a member. Last year our 574,486 communicants re- 
ported for the same purposes $1,948,245, or an average of 
$3.39 a member. In 1851, when the reports of moneys raised 
for the internal expenses of the congregations were first 
made (in the O. S. branch), the 210,306 communicants con- 
tributed $1,056,023, or an average of $5.02 a member; last 
year the 574,486 communicants reported $6,311,768, or an 
average of $10.16. In 1851, for all the columns the amount 
was $1,462,615, an average of $6.95 a communicant; last 
year $8,260,013, an average of $14.39.* Encouraging com- 
ments on the Przzceton Review remark! But what is it even 
now? If, according to the last published educational reports, 
Pennsylvania has a public-school income of $9,022,669 for its 
average attendance of 575,597 scholars; if Massachusetts 
raises and expends $5,582,519 for its 307,832 scholars ; ought 
not our 600,000 communicants to do better still for them- 
selves, for their €00,000 S. S. members, and for the various 
localities in which their light shines? And, if in the United 
States, the public-school annual income reaches the munifi- 
cent amount of $86,866,162 (Report of 1877), should not 
the religious denominations blush when they are told that 
they raise for salvation’s great eternal work only forty-seven 





* It ought to be noted that last year we felt in their extreme the effects of our finan- 
cial depression. In 1875, before they commenced to cripple, our reports amounted to 
$1,366,581 more ; and made an average of over $19 a communicant. Next year, if not 
the one that has just closed, we shall excel that; for we have emerged from the simoon. 
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millions? And ought not that blush to deepen when it is 
known that the teachers in the public schools receive as sal- 
aries $48,392,820—more than the churches raised for all pur- 
poses, ministers’ salaries included? 

But are not things better than they were in this matter of sup- 
port? And has not our Church accomplished a great work ? 
Yes, yes; the wonder is that the ministers, stinted as they 
have been, have under God carried the denomination forward 
as they have done. But let no one apply here the Jost hoc 
ergo propter hoc fallacy, as Dr. Atwater says he once heard 
it applied by a juvenile orator who captivated “some of the 
magnates of the land by arguing that the imposition of a 
certain grade of impost taxes by Congress had been followed 
by seasons of industrial activity and prosperity.” 

The privations through which many of the young men 
have to pass in order to reach the ministry; their pecuniarily 
straitened homes thereafter; their frequent compulsory re- 
movals through inefficient support or unreasonable expecta- 
tions; and the condition in which the widows and children of 
many of the deceased are left, have more to do with lowering 


the office in the sight of the public, with enfeebling the intel- 
lectual energies of its incumbents, and with crippling their 
influence, than any other cause. Any and every scheme for 
the proper supply of efficient ministers that does not reach: 
these evils will have only a spasmodic effect. 


R. M. PatTrerson. 








VII. 


RELATION OF AMERICAN CIVIL LAW TO 
ECCLESIASTICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


LL of our denominational journals, and not a few secular 

papers, have noticed a case which recently came before 
the civil courts in Missouri. One cannot be certain of the 
accuracy of newspaper reports; and, as no official record is 
yet obtainable, we are left in doubt as to some of the points 
in dispute and the full bearing of the rulings of the court. 
But the outline of facts seems to be this. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church South was suspended by his Session 
without, or pending, trial. Notice of such suspension having 
been read at a prayer-meeting, the member whose good name 
was involved publicly protested, and with such vehemence 
that the Session forthwith excommunicated him without trial. 
Thereupon the member so dismissed brought suit against the 
pastor and one of the leading elders, for injury done to his 
good name and standing under cover of Church law, but con- 
trary to the methods prescribed in the Book of Discipline. 
Both suits were decided in his favor and heavy damages 
awarded him against each defendant. The defendants have 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

One of the prominent papers of the Church South, while 
admitting that the Session acted outside of the forms of judi- 
cial process, asks in view of these findings: 

‘Does the simple matter of the administration of Church 
law fall within the jurisdiction of the courts of the State? 
Are they competent to take cognizance of the exercise of 
ecclesiastical discipline which does not affect the rights of 
property? If so, where is the independence of Church and 
State?” 

These questions reveal how little the relations of Church 
and State are understood; and how easy it is, under disguise 
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of a popular cry, to advocate something inimical to popular 
interests. Ecclesiastical findings have been so often reviewed 
in both English and American civil courts, that the general 
principles therein involved, ought by this time to be well 
known. Unfortunately, church officials seldom investigate 
the subject until forced to do so in a way most unpleasant to 
themselves. It has seemed to me that just now, when our 
Church North is revising its Book of Discipline, an examina- 
tion of this subject might be particularly opportune. Having 
read carefully all the reported cases, and selected representa- 
tive decisions, | purpose to show in this paper, what are the 
general principles which regulate our civil courts in dealing 
with ecclesiastical affairs, and why every decision of a church 
court involving civil rights may reasonably be submitted to 
the civil court for review. 

First of all, what is the position of a church court when 
cited before the bar of a civil tribunal in the States? How- 
ever lofty may be its claims, however awe-inspiring its eccle- 
siastical title, it is known to the State only as one of many 
forms of voluntary arbitration. The State knows nothing of 
it as a body receiving power from the Scriptures, nothing of 
it as supernaturally gifted by Apostolical succession or Papal 
benediction. Like the lodge, the benevolent association, the 
labor-union, or the lyceum, it is simply a voluntary association » 
of individuals for specific purposes, whose members agree to 
be mutually bound by certain rules observed among them- 
selves. The form of government which these churches 
choose, whether it be congregational, constitutional, or pre- 
latical, is simply that form of arbitration which the persons 
so associated have voluntarily chosen as a method of settling 
their differences or disagreements. To the civil law it bears 
a character no more sacred than does a copartnership for bank- 
ing or pork-packing. While it refrains from those questions 
which affect civil rights, the State has no knowledge of its 
existence. But so soon as it raises a hand to the detriment 
of those interests, the State will cite the Church before its 
bar as promptly as it will summon a single offender to make 
answer for his deeds. To the eye of the State the Church 
wears no character which permits it to do injustice, or.that 
requires its decrees to stand unquestioned; and it possesses 
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no power which it cannot show to have been conferred by the 
voluntary action of its members. 

I do not find a single exception to this ruling, either in the 
State or the Federal courts. In the two cases which have 
been brought before the Supreme Court of the United States,* 
this principle has been most emphatically asserted, and it is 
involved in the decisions of every other case cited in this 
paper. Whether the decisions of the ecclesiastical authorities 
have been affirmed or set aside, these authorities are con- 
sidered simply as so many forms of arbitration chosen by the 
parties interested to decide certain questions according to 
certain stipulated methods. Whether it be the decree of a 
papal bishop as in Hennessey v. Walshf or the vote of a con- 
gregation as in the case of Bouldin v. Alexander,{ in either 
case the Church stands before the law of the land like any 
other society of voluntary membership. 

The first consequence which flows from this is, that the 
State will refuse to sit in judgment upon questions which per- 
tain only to, or hinge upon, definitions, terms, or descriptions 
purely spiritual or purely ecclesiastical. The State knows 
no standard of ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’”§ ‘‘ Protestantism,” ‘‘ Romanism,” 
or ‘‘Presbyterianism;” and while it will decide whether a 
church court proceeds according to its own prescribed meth- 
ods of arbitration, it will not undertake to decide which of 
various parties is truest to doctrinal definitions or traditions. 
As a consequence a bequest is void which is made to legatees 
to be chosen for their supposed conformity to any doctrinal 
standard; and all such legacies are good in law only when 
made to individuals, or boards which have a corporate exist- 
ence before the law. Occasionally a judge will go into an 
exhaustive review of the history of a denomination, as in the 
case of Smith v. Nelson,|| or that of Watson v. Avery ;1 but 
this is contrary to the general practice of the courts, and es- 
pecially of the Supreme Court of the United States,** even 
though the purpose be not to examine the question of fidelity 
to ‘‘standards,” but of faithfulness in administration of con- 





* See 15 Wallace, 131, and 13 Wallace, 679. +15 Am. Law Register, N. S., 278. 
¢ See 15 Wallace, ut supra. 

§ Grimes v. Harmon, 35 Ind., 198, and authorities thereto appended. 

] 18 Ver., 511. | 2 Bush, Ky., 332. ** 15 Wallace, 131. 
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stitutional law. Nor is this to be wondered at by any one at 
all familiar with the history of ecclesiastical organizations in 
their relation to doctrine; and perhaps those churches which 
boast loudest of their dogmatic fixedness, like the Romish, 
have shifted farthest and most rapidly from the landmarks of 
their own previous Councils. We have ‘Old Catholics ” in 
Germany, who are not in communion with modern Rome; 
and ‘Old Believers” in Russia, who are separate from the 
modern Greek Church. The civil courts would have little 
time for aught else if they were to attempt to hold ecclesias- 
tical organizations to doctrinal consistency and immobility. 

But as clearly as this principle is established, that the civil 
court will not take cognizance of offences or definitions purely 
spiritual or theological, it is no less clearly held by the courts 
that no church, under cover of ecclesiastical decisions, can do 
injury to the civil rights of individuals in matters not volun- 
tarily submitted to their decision, or by methods not so chosen 
and agreed to. The Church as an arbitrator has no powers 
not voluntarily conferred ; and no authority over questions not 
specifically submitted. 

When an ecclesiastical case is brought before the civil courts, 
two allegations must be laid—first, that an injury has been 
done to civil rights; and second, that such injury has resulted 
from the ecclesiastical court’s transcending those limits fixed by- 
the mutual assent of the parties interested.* 

But they are very much mistaken who think that civil rights 
are only rights of real estate, or what is commonly called per- 
sonal property ; or that the man who has submitted, voluntarily, 
certain questions to the arbitration of a church court, or church 
official, has thereby left himself, without qualification, to the 
mercy of such person or such board. The law throws its pro- 
tection about the man, his professional means of livelihood, 
and his good name, while also affording a defence to his “ estate,” 
and for the reason that his professional acquirements and good 
name are a most valuable part of his possessions. 

As an example of the way in which ecclesiastical decisions 
may affect civil rights, take the celebrated case of Smith z. 
Nelson, referred to on a previous page. A minister who had 





* See these general principles as laid down in Austin v. Searing, 16 N. Y., 112. 
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been deposed from his office, and shut out from his pulpit, 
brought suit to recover his standing, and to have the ecclesi- 
astical judgment set aside, upon the ground that his salary was 
in part paid out of a funded legacy, from which income he 
was debarred by acts of the church court in contravention of 
its own written laws. And he was so restored by the civil 
courts, which decided that his civil rights had been unwarrant- 
ably trespassed upon. In a still later case, that of Robertson 
v. Bullions,* it was decided that a minister's right to the ordinary 
emoluments of his office was a civil right in which the law 
must protect him ; and in the case of Walker v. Wainwright,t 
it was decided that a minister’s exemption from jury duty and 
militia service was a civil right which might be defended in a 
civil court. But not a few of our ablest and best known 
American jurists go even farther than this, and declare that the 
office of the ministry itself, while upon one side a purely spirit- 
ual office, is, viewed upon its other side, a profession with hon- 
ors, exemptions, and emoluments, all of which are civil rights 
capable of defence from unwarrantable injury in civil courts. 
The suspension or deposition of a minister is, therefore, an act 
necessarily civil, as well as ecclesiastical, and a church court 
must show a clear warrant for its action if its action is to stand. 
“We are clearly of the opinion,” said Judges Lawrence and 
Sheldon in the celebrated Cheney case, “that when a clergy- 
man is in danger of being degraded from his office and losing 
his salary and means of livelihood by the action of a court un- 
lawfully constituted—we are clearly of the opinion that he may 
come to the secular courts for protection. It would be the 
duty of such courts to examine the question of jurisdiction, 
and if they find that such tribunal... . is exercising a merely 
usurped or arbitrary power, they should furnish such protection 
as the laws of the land will give.”"{ Judge Redfield, in editing 
this case for the “American Law Register,” and no name. 
stands higher than his, declares that whatever may be the de- 

cision in II}linois upon one case, any other decision than that 

above quoted cannot stand long in Illinois, “ and will most cer- 

tainly not be accepted as law anywhere else.” So the Hon. 

Richard H. Dana, in reviewing the same case, declares that the 





*9 Barbour, 64. + 16 Barbour, 486. . $10 Am. Law Register, N. S., 295. 
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ministry is so inseparably connected with civil rights that an 
ecclesiastical deposition must always be subject to review before 
the civil courts, in order to inquire whether such ecclesiastical 
tribunal acted with warrant or not. In view of the decisions 
of court after court, it ought to be considered as well es- 
tablished, that ecclesiastical bodies, sitting as arbitrators, have 
no more license to transcend their constitutional limitations 
than any other persons to whom specific questions are entrusted 
for orderly adjustment. 

It might have been added that appeal has been taken in re- 
gard to a contested election of elders ;* in regard to the rights 
of a corporator,} who was cut off from his corporate rights by 
a “by-law” of the church which forbade an ex-communicated 
person to vote upon any question relating to church affairs; 
and both cases were fully considered in the State court and the 
decisions of both ecclesiastical bodies reversed. There are in- 
deed very few ecclesiastical decisions which do not affect civil 
interests, and as Chief Justice Williams has said, the church 
court “must be able to show a clear and unmistakable assent, 
by parties interested, to its jurisdiction ; that jurisdiction must 
have been embraced in the original terms of the compact ; and 
must not be ignored or transcended in the decision.” 

This brings us to consider the vexed question of “jurisdic- 
tion.” Practically all our State and Federal courts are agreed 
up to this point. All regard church tribunals, or “courts,” as 
mere forms of arbitration. All agree that civil injuries must 
be resented by the civil courts from whatever quarter they 
come. All agree that there are few ecclesiastical decisions pos- 
sible which do not affect, and that directly, civil rights. But 
upon the question of “ jurisdiction” we may divide the decis- 
ions into three classes—the broad, the strict, and the middle 
classes. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
cases referred to above,§ refused to consider the question of 
“regularity ” as affecting the question of “jurisdiction.” These 
decisions would allow a wide latitude to church courts, practi- 
cally permitting them to be, in the majority of cases, judges of 
their own jurisdiction, as well as interpreters of their own laws. 
This principle pushed too far simply abolishes the constitution 





* Watson v. Avery, 2 Bush, Ky. + People v. St. Stephen’s Church, 6 Lansing, 172. 
{Smith v. Nelson, ut supra. § 13 Wallace, 679, and 15 Wallace, 131. 
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of any church ; and in place of its written law substitutes the 
whim, passion, or prejudice of the chance assembly. This was 
the effect, indeed, in the Cheney case above cited, against 
which Judges Lawrence and Sheldon of Illinois, Judge Red- 
field of Massachusetts, and Hon. Richard A. Dana entered such 
vigorous protest. Hallam tells us that “the discretion of the 
judge is the first engine of tyranny ;’ and such it has proved 
whenever it is left unreservedly to church courts to interpret 
the limit of their own power. 

On the other hand, our civil courts have sometimes under- 
taken to examine minutely into the question of jurisdiction, 
and in the law reports of Vermont,* Kentucky,f and Missouri, 
one may find the form of government, history, and traditions 
of the Presbyterian Church elaborately set forth. The décis- 
ions in these cases followed the strict rule of Great Britain 
that an error in the proceedings will invalidate the decision of 
an ecclesiastical tribunal as immediately as it would that of a 
suit before the Queen’s Bench.{ And if the case of Rev. Mr. 
McCarthy, of New York, was correctly reported in the daily 
papers, about a year since, the judge in this case restored Mr. 
McCatthy to his membership in the State Association of Uni- 
versalists, which had expelled him, on the ground, not of the 
lack of jurisdiction, but its irregular exercise. 

But it is safe to say that the majority of decisions in our 
civil courts have taken the middle ground. They are neither 
ready to commit the personal interests of thousands of the 
State’s best citizens, and millions of benevolent funds, to the 
‘irresponsible decisions of tribunals left to exercise “ jurisdic- 
tion” wherever they claim it; nor are they prepared to review 
every church trial-in order to see whether the whole proceed- 
ings might not be invalidated by some technical objection. 
Taking the common-sense ground that people who choose 
arbitrators must assume some risks of ignorance or prejudice, 
they still maintain that these arbitrators shall not be permitted 
to do whatever they may affirm they have power to do. ‘“ The 
most that can be said,” says Commissioner Earl (reviewing 





* Smith v. Nelson, 18 Ver., 511. 





+ Watson v. Avery, 2 Bush., Ky. 


t See decision in McMillan v. Free Church of Scotland, quoted in 10 Am. Law Reg- 
ister, N. S., 295, and English rulings quoted in 13 Wallace, 679. 
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the broad interpretation in 13 Wallace), “is that the opinion 
of a church court as to its own jurisdiction should have great 
weight.”* ‘It is the duty of this court,” says Judge 
Edmonds, ‘to inquire into the question of jurisdiction.” ¢ 
“The organic law of the Church,” says Judge Robertson, 
“is a fundamental contract, necessarily inviolable, for the 
protection of every member.”{ ‘The action of a Synod is 
final,” says Chief-Justice Lowrie, “‘ provided it is in accord- 
ance with its own laws.”§ And as the same judge elsewhere 
puts it, “A man when he joins a church or enters its ministry 
is entitled to the presumption that he will be governed by the 
laws to which he has assented.” So, too, say Judges Law- 
rence and Sheldon, “It is the duty of the (civil) courts to 
inquire into the question of jurisdiction, and if they find such 
tribunal is exercising a merely usurped or arbitrary power, 
they should furnish such protection as the laws of the land 
will give.” || To these could be added, perhaps, as many 
more; and it may be confidently asserted as the prevalent 
rulings of our State courts that, while not interfering to pre- 
vent or correct technical irregularities in ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, they will not suffer such tribunals to arbitrarily 
interpret the question of their own powers to the detriment 
of a man’s good name or professional standing, or the abuse 
of trust funds. 

Now it should be remembered, that in the proper under- 
standing of these questions, no other Church has a larger 
interest than the Presbyterian Church. In the rulings of our 
civil courts, churches are divided.into three classes: those 
whose government depends wholly upon the vote of the 
individual congregation; those whose government is wholly 
in the hands of the bishop; and those which are under the 
government of a written constitution.1 The only question 
which can come before the civil courts in regard to a Congre- 
gational church is: ‘Is the decision, which is in question, a 
decision of a dona fide majority of the actual congregation ?”** 
That such freedom from formal alliances has its benefits, no 





* Connith v. Ref. Church, 54 N. Y., 551. + 16 Barbour, 468. 
¢9 Am. Law Register, N. S., 211. § McGinniss v. Watson, 41 Penna., 9. 


| 10 Am. Law Reg., ut supra. | 13 Wallace, 679. 
** Bouldin v. Alexander, 15 Wallace, 131. 
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one will deny; but that it has its drawbacks is still more plain 
to any one who knows how the fathers of New England built 
churches for men of Unitarian faith to control. The Church 
thus secures the largest amount of freedom from the State only 
by renouncing its protection, and subjecting its vested interests 
to the caprice of any chance majority of the hour. And the 
same effect is seen in churches with a strictly prelatical form 
of government. Where the property is held by the bishop, 
and the standing of the minister depends upon the will of the 
bishop, no rights are left to be defended because all have 
been voluntarily surrendered.* But when the arbitrator is 
neither one man’s will nor the vote of a chance majority, but 
the decision of a constitutional assembly, it becomes of all 
things important that that assembly understand the limit of 
its powers and its responsibility for any infringement of civil 
rights not warranted by the written law under which it is con- 
stituted. Churches under congregational government sur- 
render nothing to the general control of the Association ; 
churches under a purely prelatical form of government reserve 
nothing, the property being held by the bishop, and the priest 
vowing a personal obedience ; but churches associated under 
a formulated creed and written form of government, surrender 
and reserve at the same time; they enter into a definite and 
stipulated contract, which defines at once the obligations and 
the liberties of the members. The decrees of such assem- 
blies, which are warranted by the constitutional definition of 
their powers, the civil courts will enforce, and have enforced, 
again and again; the decrees of such assemblies, which are 
without warrant in the constitutional definition of their powers, 
the civil courts have reversed in nearly every State in the 
Union.f 

Nothing could be more just, nothing else is possible in a 
free country. There cannot be two tribunals with absolute 
power over the civil rights of citizens, If a people choose to 
submit themselves, their persons, their professional standing, 
their ecclesiastical and benevolent funds, absolutely into the 
hands of a bishop, they alone are responsible for what they 





* Hennessey v. Walsh, 15 Am. Law Register, 278. 


+ See the cases cited in 18 Ver., 511; 2 Bush, Ky., 332; 16 N. Y., 112; and 41 
Penna., 9. 
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may chance to suffer. But when such surrender has not been 
made, the State must stand for the defence of its citizens 
against any infringement of their civil rights from whatever 
quarter it may come. All that the State requires of the Church 
is what she requires of every other corporate body, not to 
usurp undelegated power to the detriment of her citizens. 
For the State to do less than this, is for her to bear the 
sword in vain and be untrue to those interests which she is 
divinely commissioned to protect. 

The theory of ‘“‘a Church and State, each free and each 
supreme,” is not a Protestant theory, but a Papal; and can 
be realized only when the citizen definitely renounces the pro- 
tection of the State and hands over his interests, without 
reserve, to thé Church. The State cannot presuppose such 
a surrender. This absolute freedom of Church decree from 
State revision was the highest ambition of that pope of popes 
Gregory VII.; and it was for this cause that almost the only 
English saint in the papal calendar, Thomas 4 Becket, gave 
up his life. A church whose decisions are final upon all ques- 
tions of church property, upon the civil rights of her members 
and her ministers, is, as Lord Kames has said, “ the very in- 
strument by which during the middle ages one-half the lands 
of Europe and one-fourth its male population were rendered 
neither amenable to the civil law nor possessed of its protec- 
tion.” The one fetter which ensures the despotism of Rome 
even in this free republic, is the priest’s ordination vow, 
which renounces, so far as the conduct of his superiors toward 
himself is concerned, the protection of the State. And we 
may notice in passing, that the only Protestant Church in the 
States which has followed in the line of this papal renuncia- 
tion of civil protection, is the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Illinois. This Church, under the lead of 
the late Bishop Whitehouse, adopted an article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Diocese (Art. xvuu1.), 
which declares: “No clergyman shall resort to any civil 
court or tribunal for the purpose of arresting, impeding, 
or avoiding any ecclesiastical proceedings against him. The 
penalty for any violation of this article shall be suspension, 
tpso facto, from the functions of the ministry.” If one will turn 
to the decisions of church councils of the fourth and fifth cent- 
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uries,* he will find this same article among the foundation- 
stones upon which the papacy was afterward reared. LEcclesi- 
astical despotism can never flourish except when, either by the 
civil law or the ordination vow, the ecclesiastic is put outside 
the protection of the civil power. The first step toward the 
loss of ecclesiastical liberty is the renunciation of the protec- 
tion of the civil arm. Some of our statesmen, and not a few 
of our clerics, repeat the popular cry, “ A free Church in a free 
State ;” but one ought to understand just what is meant by it. 
Thus a Presidential Message of 1875 recommended a constitu- 
tional anvendment which should declare “Church and State 
forever separated and distinct; but each free within its own 
proper sphere.” If by this is meant that the State should not 
make laws for the Church, it is wholly unnecessary. If by it is 
meant that the State shall not have power to review the de- 
cisions of the Church with a view to ascertaining its constitu- 
tional jurisdiction, the amendment would carry us back to the 
middle ages. If, again, the State is and must be the final and 
supreme judge of the “sphere” of both, it is hard to understand 
how one is to lay out the boundaries of Church and State so 
that they shall be “ forever separate and distinct ;” except upon 
the papal theory that the State shall be final judge for the laity, 
and the Church do as it will with the cleric. But it is hardly 
to be supposed that this is the meaning of the proposed amend- 
ment. And if it be neither of these, it must mean just what 
we have now, a Church free to adopt its own constitution, but 
answerable, like any other offender, before the bar of civil jus- 
tice when it transgresses the voluntarily assigned and accepted 
limits of its authority. 

No one can deny that the study of this question is of the 
utmost importance to constitutional Churches. Mr. Gladstone 
says, in one of his late Essays, that “in every religious body, 
without exception, there forms a special tradition, which, with- 
out constant watchfulness on the part of those who love truth, 
lapses and glides away from the facts of history.” The tend- 
ency is constantly to put forward that tradition as if it were 
law. It has happened to some of us to hear in an ecclesiastical 
assembly the bold assertion made, “I shall vote to suspend this 





* See Hallam’s ‘‘ Middle Ages,” Chap. VIII. 
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man from the ministry, not because he has violated the law or 
polity of his Church, but because he has disregarded her cus- 
toms;” and suspended he was. It is not to be wondered at 
that our church courts, with such loose notions of their power 
over the civil rights of their members, should be called so often 
to defend themselves before the tribunals of the State. The 
Church constitution is a compact, a contract, a written and 
definite agreement between the general body and each individ- 
ual member. To the enforcement of that contract, and its in- 
violability, the State stands pledged, as to the enforcement of 
all other contracts and agreements involving civil rights. Were 
it otherwise, constitutional Churches would cease to exist. 
There being no power to enforce their original compact, it 
would endure ho longer than the various ecclesiastical bodies 
should see fit to observe it. Without this resort to the judg- 
ment of the civil court to review, and to the civil arm to en- 
force their decisions, but two forms of Church government 
would survive: the Roman, based upon absolute submission ; 
and the Independent, knowing no law but the will of the ma- 
jority for the present hour. H. D. JENKINS. 





VIII. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 





IIvevpatixos AND ITS OPPOSITES, 
IN THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


TIvevpartxéc, belonging to that class of adjectival derivatives which “ signifies 
especially the essential quality—the body or class to which a person belongs,” 
expresses, primarily, determined by, or belonging to the rwvevya. It might 
reflect each and every one of the various senses through which its primitive 
runs, and thus might express belonging to, or determined by, the wind, the 
breath, the breath as sign of life, the purely physical life, the human spirit, 
superhuman spirit, or the Holy Spirit. In its classical usage—which is not a 
very frequent one, and which begins with Aristotle—it seems to be derived 
from 2vevpa, only in the three senses of wind, breath, and soul,—in this last 
sense appearing as the contrast of oq@partix0s. But when adopted into Christ- 
ian Greek, it felt that ennobling breath that transfigured and glorified so many of 
the words of the old language. ITvetdsua, to the Christian ear, suggested some- 
thing far higher than even the highest element of man’s composition ; and 
TVEVHATLNOS passed immediately, not only out of that lower sphere wherein 
it might deal with the forces of material nature, but also out of the higher sphere 
in which it dealt with the height of human nature, into something still higher 
and beyond. ‘Thus, of the twenty-five instances in which the word occurs in 
the New Testament, in no single case does it sink even as low in its reference as 
the human spirit ; and in twenty-four of them is derived from 2ved ua, the Holy 
Ghost. In this sense of Jelonging to, or determined by, the Holy Spirit, the 
New Testament usage is uniform with the one single exception of Eph. vi. 12, 
where it seems to refer to the higher though fallen superhuman intelligences. 
The appropriate translation for it in each case is spirit-given, or spirit-led, or 
spirit-determined. Occupying so noble a position it appears as the constant 
contrast to a family of vocables which, as the biblical terms descriptive of 
humanity, must be of abounding interest for all. Thus we find it in Rom. xv. 27 
and 1 Cor. ix. 11, in contrast with oapxzx0s, in Rom. vii. 14, and 1 Cor. iii. 1 
with GapKivoc, and in 1 Cor. ii, 15, xv. 44 and 46, with puyenos. Let us in- 
quire into the meaning of these synonyms, 

Sapxuinxds, though not invented for, yet first comes into common use in, 
the New Testament. It is found only once in the classics (Aristotle, Ais? 
Anim. x. 2), and only once, and then not undisputed, in the LXX (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 8), In the New Testament, on the other hand, it seems to be the true 
reading in eight cases, Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. iii. 3 dis, 4; ix. 11; 2 Cor.i. 12, x. 
4; 1 Peterii. 11. It belongs to the same class of adjectival derivatives with 
mvevpatixos, and hence denotes either belonging to or determined by. capé ; 

10 (561) 
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i. ¢., fleshish, or fleshly. Seeing that cap is the standing New Testament des- 
ignation of what is human, especially when the implication of weakness, either 
physical or moral, is present, its derivative apxzx0s quite naturally subtends 
the senses “human,” “weak,” “impure.” Thus, in Rom. xv. 27, and 1 Cor. ix. 
11, the word seems used without implication of any kind, expressing simply 
that which is “human,” needed for men as men are at present constituted. In 
2 Cor. i, 12, x. 4, the accessory idea of weakness is made prominent. And in 
1 Peter ii. 11, 1 Cor. iii, 3, 4, the still further idea of impurity is forced to the 
front. The word is thus seen to be equivalent to the common phrase xata 
Gapxa, and to pass through under the same variety of meaning. 

Its cognate, oapxzvos, is very different both in origin and history. While 
Gapx1xd5 is found only once in the Greek classics, capuzvos is an exceed- 
ingly common word among the early Greek writers ; but to offset this, it occurs 
but once in the received text of the New Testament (2 Cor. iii, 3). MS. au- 
thority, however, forces us to restore it in three other passages, Rom. vii. 14; 
1 Cor. iii. 1, and Heb, vii. 16. Like other adjectives of its class (proparoxy- 
tones in—zvos), this word denotes, primarily, the material out of which anything 
is made, describing it as flesh. And, as this is its primary sense, so it is the 
most common sense which it bears in the classics. ‘Thus, to give a single ex- 
ample, we find in Theocrit. /d, 21, 66, a Gapuzvos iySvs contrasted with one 
made of gold, upon which, therefore, hunger may not be satisfied. From this 
primary sense, two secondary ones sprung, by which the word came to mean 
(1 1) “ fleshy,” in the sense of abounding in flesh (Polyb. 29. 2, 7; Hasdrubal was 
ae oapuevos), and (2) “bodily,” (av the adverb in Orig. Selecta e 

Psalmis ii, 548). 

It seems that the word bears only these three senses in Greek writers, and 
it is contended by a large number of commentators, that these are the only * 
ones which can be assumed for it in the New Testament, The sense “ made 
of flesh’ fits exceedingly well in 2 Cor. ili. 3. But it is evident that no one of 
the three is possible in the other passages. Fritzsche, followed by Winer, as- 
sumes a clerical error in these passages, and reads oapxz%0s in them all. But 
this is exceedingly high-handed, The MS. authority in each of the three is 
simply overwhelming, and cannot be set aside. And if oapxtvos be genuine 
in them, we must seek a meaning for it. On a consideration of the class of 
derivatives to which the word belongs, we firid at least two analogies by which 
a sense of ‘ weak” or “impure” may be vindicated for it. (1) The analogy of 
such words as adapavrivos, which from signifying “made of iron,” came to 
mean simply “hard.” In the same way Gapxzvos, from signifying “ made of 
flesh,” could come to mean “ weak,” “impure.” Fritzsche objects to this (Rom. 
Vol. II., 46, 47), that iron is necessarily hard, but flesh is not necessarily weak. 
And his would bea valid objection if such a sense was claimed for the word when 
used by classical authors. In the Pauline usage, however, oapsé does denote, 
ethically, just what is weak and impure, so that in the New Testament this 
analogy will certainly hold. (2) The analogy of certain proparoxytones in 
—1v05, which differ scarcely at all in usage from oxytones in—z%0s, such a 
avSp@nxivos, ai“arivos, yahantivos, etc. Fritzsche admits that by an- 
alogy with these nothing prevents @apxzvos passing through the three classi- 
cal senses it bears to a fourth: imbecillem et impurum. The only thing needed 
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to vindicate this, is a usage requiring it. It is claimed then that in these 
New Testament passages we have the usage. 

It being thus shown that oapxzvos can bear the senses of “ weak” and “ im- 
pure,” the question arises, what distinction exists between it and oapxzxos. 
Three opinions are held: (1) There is no distinction (¢. g.. Dr. Shedd) ; (2) 
Gapuivos is the stronger word (Meyer, Cremer); and (3) apxzvos is the 
weaker word (Delitzsch, Lange, Trench, etc.). That the words do lie very 
close to one another is beyond doubt, but that a slight distinction can be 
traced by which oapxivos may be recognized as slightly weaker in force than 
Gapxix0s seems also clear. The opposite opinion is chietly grounded on the 
a priori supposition that capxzvos, as the expression of the substance, must 
be the stronger. Turning to the New Testament passages in which it occurs, 
however, it is plain that it is not a strong word. In Heb, vii. 16, as designat- 
ing a part of a law which was wholly divine, it cannot mean impure, but only 
humanly weak ; the writer, contrasting by this term a law which entrusted pro- 
pitiation to fleshly (¢. e., weak) men, with that which provided an eternal high- 
priest. In 1 Cor. iii. i, c@pxzvor is explained by w¢ vzj7101, which points 
more to a lack than an active opposition. In Rom. vii. 14, again, unless violence 
is to be done to the whole context, which evidently describes the o@pxzvo¢ 
as a regenerate man, a weak sense is most natural. Archbishop Trench seems, 
therefore, to have touched the heart of the matter when he translates capuiv os 
‘“‘unspiritual,” and oapxixos “anti-spiritual ;” and Delitzsch, when he ex- 
plains gapxzvos as “one who has in himself the bodily nature and the sinful 
tendency inherited with it,’ and oapxzxds as “one whose personal funda- 
mental tendency is this sinful impulse of the flesh.” 

On turning now to #uyzx0s we note that it belongs to the same class of 
adjectival derivatives with oapxex0s, and therefore, like it, denotes the essential 
quality, describing a man, therefore, primarily as being essentially “psychic” 
or “soulish,” as Gapxzxoc described him as “ fleshish” or “ fleshly.” Like that 
word, also, it first occurs in Aristotle; but unlike it, it became a very com- 
mon word in the later classics. Its usage in the classics reflects the two main 
senses of its primitive, yvy7, and thus parts into two streams, expressing what 
pertains to life and what pertains to the soul. The latter of these, however, 
as the most proper, is, also, far the most frequent sense in which it occurs, and 
thus it is found used in constant antithesis to o@puartix0s, as expressing that 
which pertains to the highest element in the twofold constitution of man. So, 
frequently in Plutarch, Polybius, and Aristotle; so, also, wherever it occurs in 
LXX (Apoc.). Its use thus coincided with, and was interchangeable with, the 
highest classical sense of wvevpatinos. 

Thus the word came to the New Testament writers as the constant contrast 
to O@partinos, and the designation of that which pertained to the highest, 
that is, spiritual part of man; a word, therefore, of the highest honor. It occurs 
in the New Testament six times: 1 Cor. xv. 44 dis, 46; 1 Cor. ii. 14; Jas. 
ill, 15; Jude 15; anda mere glance at the passages evinces the fact that in its 
passage from profane into sacred Greek, the word has fallen from its proud 
position. In every one of these passages a very strong implication of dishonor 
clings to it. Nor is the cause of this far to seek, In the classics the word 
appears as the constant contrast of oa@patix0s, a word lower than itself ; in the 
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New Testament it is in every instance either expressly or impliedly contrasted 
with wvevjiaTixos, a word infinitely higher than itself. The highest that heathen 
philosophy knew was the soul of man ; but revelation had to set over against 
that the Spirit of God, A s#uvyzxos thing, then, in the classics was the very 
most noble ; when contrasted in the New Testament, however, with that which 
was mvevpatinds, informed, led, or given by the infinite God, it shrank to 
nothing, and hid its face in shame. The whole kernel of the distinction be- 
tween the classical and New Testament use of the word, lies in this fact. 

But we are not left to our reasonings to exhibit it; the New Testament 
writers themselves define for us the sense in which they use the word. Thus 
Jude 19 explains the puyexol as mvedua jun &yovres,—a phrase which can 
have but one meaning ; and 1 Cor. ii. 14, as those who cannot know the things 
of the Spirit of God, decause they are mvevuatings (in a spirit-led way) dis- 
cerned. The word means, then, that which pertains to, or is led or determined 
by, simple humanity, that is, usually unregenerate humanity ; and the puyzxol 
are, shortly, the natural men, that is, the unregenerate. Thus the three cases 
of the use of the word in 1 Cor. xv. express what is human-led, as distinguished 
from bodies framed by, and filled with, the Holy Ghost, and point to Paul’s 
teaching as to the incomplete sanctification of believers in this life given in Rom. 
vii, 14—viii. 11. In the other three passages where the word occurs it has its 
strongest sense and expresses brietly and clearly the idea of “ unregenerate.” 
The sense in which it is used is, as we have said, directly explained by the 
writer himself in 1 Cor. ii, 14, and Jude 19, and is hardly less clear, we may 
add, in Jas. ili. 15, a very instructive passage in its climax of predicates ; 
émiyéios drawing the contrast with what is av@Sev, yuvyznx0s adding, “ there- 
fore, destitute of the Spirit,” and dazpoviedns, “therefore, opposed to the 
Spirit” (cf. Cremer, p. 587). 

If now we seek the relation of pvyinos to its two synonyms Gapxixos and 
Gapxivos, it seems plain that it is the strongest word of the three. As 
it expresses the highest part of pure humanity and expresses it as alien from 
God, it points to the lowest depth to which man has sunk. The first, here, 
also, has become the last; and thus has dust and ashes been shown to be the 
one and only constituent of human pride, Whether a man be oapuxzvos, 
Gapx.nds or yuyinos; however he be under human guidance and on 
whatsoever human faculty resting—he is alike weak and sinful and worth- 
less, ‘Thus, all that is in man, his highest and his lowest, is alike opposed 
to what is divine in its origin and action. Yet there are degrees. One 
cannot be in any sense avévparinos, under the influence and guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, and yet at the same time #uyzx0s. If his soul 
has not been prevalently moved upon, he is opposite to all good ; he is in the 
gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity. But his soul may be regener- 
ated and yet be not yet wholly cleansed from sin; he may be voz the serv- 
ant of God’s law while still apxiZ the slave of the law of sin (Rom. vii. 25). 
Hence he may still be even Gapxzx0s and yet not wholly estranged from the 
Holy Ghost. So were the Corinthian Christians of 1 Cor. ili. 3 and 4. But how 
terrible was their condition and in what words of power does Paul rebuke them 
for daring to remain in it! Even he, himself, however, was apxzvos (Rom. 
vii. 14). Even he, the great apostle‘in Christ Jesus (viii. 1), and having the 
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Spirit (viii. 1 sg.), was still of the flesh, fleshy; and so long as the imper- 
fectly sanctified o@p& clung to him was he groaning in spirit, awaiting the re- 
demption of the body. Because human (o@a@p&) and so long as he carried his 
unglorified body, so long he continued to bear “remainders of sin” clinging 
to him, and hence was oa@pxivos. Wuvyinxoc no Christian can be; caputnds 
scarcely ; but o@pxzvos, all must be until they, with renewed soul and body, 
enter into God’s glory. 

Drawing just two conclusions from what has been said, it is plain, (1) that 
no argument can be drawn from the use of o@pxzvos in Rom. vii. 14 against ' 
the prima facie evidence of the passage that Paul is there detailing the experi- 
ence of a regenerate man; and (2) that no standing ground is left for any 
trichotomistic theories head on the opposition throughout the New Testament 
of the words puyzxos and mvevuatixos. Since one is derived from zvedpa, 
the Divine Spirit, and the other from #vy7, the human soul, they are, of 
course, in as violent opposition as are God and unregenerate man. We be- 
lieve that to be vast. 

B. B, W. 


AN EXEGESIS OF EXODUS xxxiv. 29-35. 


THE passage in the Authorized Version gives an entirely false impression as 
to the facts in the case, and the Vulgate version entirely misses the sense, 
Accordingly the use made of it by Paul, in 2 Corinthians iii., is not very clear. 

The passage should be rendered as follows : 

Verse 29. ‘And it came to pass when Moses descended from Mount 
Sinai,—the two tables of the testimony being in the hands of Moses,—when he 
descended from the mount,—Moses not knowing that the skin of his face 
shone when he spake with Him,—(30) Aaron and all the children of Israel 
saw Moses and behold the skin of his face shone and they feared to approach 
him, (31) But when Moses called unto them, Aaron and all the princes in the 
congregation returned unto him and Moses spake unto them ; (32) and after- 
wards all the children of Israel approached and he gave them in command- 
ment all that Jehovah had spoken unto him in Mount Sinai, (33) And when 
Moses had finished speaking with them, he put upon his face a vail. (34) 
And whenever Moses entered in before Jehovah to speak with Him, he used 
to remove the vail until he came forth; and whenever he came forth and spake 
unto the children of Israel that which was commanded, (35) the children of 
Israel used to see the face of Moses that the skin of the face of Moses shone, 
and Moses used to return the vail upon his face until he entered in to speak 
with Him.” 

In verse 29 the clauses beginning with » 9355 and pyysyy, are circumstantial 


clauses, indicated in the latter case by the insertion of the subject before the 
verb, in accordance with the law of such clauses. TP is a denom. from TP 


=horn. Hence the Vulgate version renders, cornuta esset ; and accordingly 
Moses is represented in Christian art as having horns springing out of his fore- 
head. But VP means not only horn, but also like the corresponding word in 


other languages, peak of a mountain, as Matterhorp (see Isaiah v. 1); and also 
as the symbol of strength, honor and dignity, as in Ps, xviii, 3; Ixxxix. 25. In 
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Hab. iii. 1, it is parallel with y755, brightness in the phrase 4194 Dp re- 
2 qq? Sle 


ferring to Jehovah in Theophany, and meaning “ rays of light from his hand.” 
This passage is a parallel one, and shows that the face of Moses gave forth 
rays as a centre of light, just as the hand of Jehovah in Theophany. 

Moses was unconscious of the glory of Jehovah which had been communi- 
cated to him during his long abiding with the Theophany, which was reflected 
from his face ; until his attention was called to it by Aaron and the people. 


In verse 31 the clause introduced by Sara is a temporal clause with its 


apodosis in 3271 and so in verse 33 is the clause introduced by 3371 with 
ico 
its apodosis in EN It is impossible to render this latter clause as the A.V. : 


“And ¢//7 Moses had done speaking with them he put a vail on his face ;” 
without a violation of the laws of Hebrew Syntax, and it gives the reverse of 
the true sense, which is that Moses remained unvailed until he had finished 
speaking the commands of Jehovah and then vailed himself. 

Verses 34 and 35 change the tenses to imperfects in order to express the 
customary action of Moses during the whole subsequent time of his leadership. 
The imperfects and their equivalents, the perfects with 4 consec. are frequenta- 
tives and cannot be rendered as aorists with the A. V, without a violation of 
grammar, ‘These verses make it clear that whenever Moses went into the 
presence of the Theophany he removed the vail so that his face became again 
illumined, and he came forth with radiant face to deliver the divine message to 
the people, and then covered his face with the vail during the whole time of 
his ordinary association with them, The purpose of the vailing is not stated 
in the text or context, The sacred places were vailed and so kept from the 
intrusion of persons not properly qualified and at unsuitable times, ‘The face 
of Moses was, however, unvailed when he came fresh from the presence of 
Jehovah, and only vailed after the delivery of the command, and the people 
had seen it. There must be another reason for the vailing. It was, probably, 
in order that the glory might not become too familiar to them, and that the 
sight of it might be reserved to the most solemn occasions. Still further, it was 
that they might not observe the fading away of this glory, for it was transient 
and not permanent as the glory of Christ, with which Paul compares it in 2 Cor. 
iii; The face of Moses needed a new illumination from the Theophany every 
time he addressed the people from Jehovah. But the face of Christ needed no 
new illumination—the glory abode therein forever. The face of Moses was 
vailed that he might not be humiliated and the people might not be discouraged 
or rendered irreverent by seeing the glory gradually becoming fainter and 
fainter until it disappeared, C. A, B. 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. of America, 1880. 
The recent session of the General Assembly in the State Capital at Madison, 
Wis., May 20-31, 1880, appears to have been most fortunate not only in the 
place of its meeting, and in its most auspicious civic surroundings, but also in 
its organization, and in the spirit which characterized all its proceedings. Its 
Moderator, Rev. Dr. W, M. Paxton, of the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, received the unusual honor of an election by acclamation, and 
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abundantly justified the distinction by the dignity, courtesy, and ability with 
which he presided over its deliberations. Its work was done with unusual ex- 
pedition, yet apparently without prejudice to care and thoroughness. The 
Standing and Special Committees matured and presented their work so well as 
greatly to facilitate the labors of the Assembly, and with hardly a noticeable 
exception won the support of the body to their recommendations. Few com- 
plicated or vexed questions presented themselves in such uncompromising 
form as to summon the Assembly to immediate deliberation and decision. 

We propose nothing more in this department of the Review than to direct 
attention briefly to some of the characteristic acts and utterances of the session. 
The permanent work of the Church through its Boards and Institutions occu- 
pied, as usual, a large part of the time of the Assembly. The Boards were able 
to report, generally, an advance in the number of contributing churches; and 
without exception an increase in the amount received from the churches for 
current work. The aggregate gain of this year upon the last, so far as we have 
the data for an estimate, is at least $220,000. The relief to the Foreign Board 
is especially large and gratifying ; and the significant fact in the year’s experi- 
ence is that about 40 fer cent. of the amount transmitted from the churches 
came through the channels of the Women’s Boards. And yet too many thou- 
sands of our churches give no visible sign that they make the work of the 
Church practically and in detail their own. 

So far as the Assembly is concerned, the Boards had rest this year from the 
strictures that have become a part almost of the annual experience of some of 
them. The investigation of the delicate and complicated relations of the Board 
of Domestic Missions to the functions and rights of the Presbyteries, was re- 
ferred to a Special Committee, whose names are a guarantee at the same time 
of their vigilance in behalf of the Constitution of the Church, and of their deep 
and broad sympathy with home evangelization. The Committee on the Func- 
tions of the Board of Education, first appointed in 1877, was again continued. 
The work of the Church in connection with this Board is evidently done with 
increasing vigilance and care, at least by the Board and the educational institu- 
tions, so that the new urgency called for in this respect addresses itself very 
properly rather to the Presbyteries, from whose hasty and over-indulgent 
action evil is now most likely to arise, While new precautions are added this 
year also, to guard the quality of the young men whom the Church through its 
Board aids toward the ministry, the signs of the times direct anxious attention 
toward another group of facts, viz: the present failure of the churches to sup- 
ply young men enough to meet the annual demands of the old fields, to say 
nothing of the fields that are opening at home and abroad; and, added to this, 
the decreasing number of young men in the Church who can be discovered to 
have the ministry in view. 

The seminaries report a diminution in the number attending and the num- 
ber completing their course this year, of about twenty-five in each case (510 as 
against 534, and 135 as against 161). The seminaries generally report prog- 
ress in equipment and organization. The Assembly finds occasion to empha- 
size particularly the needs and claims of San Francisco, Dubuque, Biddle, and 
Lincoln, All dissuasion to the contrary notwithstanding, the Assembly, in view 
of the ominous tendency and seductive influence of “acknowledged religious 
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teachers, holding high positions in Christian instituttons in Europe,” addresses 
a two-fold appeal to the Professors and Directors of the seminaries: to insist 
fully and emphatically upon the integrity, inspiration, and authority of the Word 
of God, and to expose and denounce all fallacies and heresies relating to it ; 
and to see to it that all students may be annually tested in regard to their famili- 
arity with the Westminster Shorter Catechism. We cannot doubt that the 
officers of these institutions will be always ready to respond to the call of the 
Church in such way as to show that they have these sacred interests thoroughly 
at heart, and that they are alive to the perils of the times. That would be an 
evil day in which the seminaries could not fearlessly meet such a call as that 
made by the Assembly. 

Special Committees Reporting or Appointed. The Committee appointed in 
1878 “to consider whether any changes, amendments, or additions should be 
made in our present Form of Government and Book of Discipline, and if so, 
what ?”’ submitted in printed form a Revised Book of Discipline. This report 
the Assembly recommitted, directing the Committee to complete their work 
and report to the next General Assembly. Provision was also made for print- 
ing the proposed Book and sending copies to every minister and session in con- 
nection with the Church. Therefore, while the Report is still in the hands of 
the Committee, with an unlimited possibility of modification, the assumption is 
that it will be modified only in conforming it and the Revised Form of Govern- 
ment, that is to be, each to the other. The Assembly not only opens the way 
for, but seems to solicit, such discussion as may provisionally aid the Commit- 
tee in completing their work, and contribute to the maturer and wiser action of 
the Church eventually. The chairman of the Committee indicated these five 
as the principal changes proposed in the system of discipline: 1. Making the 
court of original jurisdiction in the case of an elder the Presbytery, 2. The in- 
troduction of a chapter relating to cases without process, in which, under cer- 
tain stringent limitations, a demission of the ministry and of Church member- 
ship is permitted. 3, Limiting complaints to matters not judicial. 4. Ad- 
mitting the courts below to sit in judgment in the trial of an appeal. 5. 
Making provision for the establishment of a judicial commission. (See General 
Assembly Journal, May 26th), We cannot doubt that the pages of our REVIEW 
will hereafter bear full testimony to the interest of our contributors in this im- 
portant matter. 

The Committee appointed in 1879 on “ the re-organization of the Synods of 
the Church, their reduction in numbers, and the enlargement of their powers ” 
made a report, the recommendations of which were substantially adopted by 
the Assembly. Three overtures are sent down for the action of the Presbyteries, 
to wit: I, Shall Chap. xi., Sec. 1, of the Form of Government be amended, so 
that the whole section shall read: “As a Presbytery is a convention of the 
bishops and elders within a certain district, so a Synod is a convention of the 
bishops and elders within a larger district, including at least three Presbyteries. 
‘The Synod may be composed, at its own option, with the consent of a ma- 
jority of its Presbyteries, either of all the bishops and an elder from each con- 
gregation in its district, with the same modifications as in the Presbytery, or of 
equal delegations of bishops and elders, elected by the Presbyteries on a basis and 
in a ratio determined in like manner by the Synod itself and its Presbyteries.” 
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II. Shall Chap. xi., Sec. 4, of the Form of Government be amended, 
so that the section shall read: ‘* The Synod has power to receive and issue all 
appeals regularly brought up from the Presbyteries; to decide all references 
made to them; its decisions on appeals, complaints, and references, which do 
not affect the doctrine or constitution of the Church, being final; to review the 
records of Presbyteries, etc.” 

III. Shall the first clause of Chap. xii., Sec. 4, be amended so as to read: 
“The General Assembly shall receive and issue all appeals, complaints, and 
references, that affect the doctrine or constitution of the Church, which may be 
regularly brought before them from the inferior judicatories.” 

These overtures. it will be observed, look in part to the increased dignity 
and influence of the Synods, while designed in part to lighten the burdens of the 
Assembly. The same end is contemplated in a further recommendation of the 
Committee which was adopted by the Assembly, and takes effect at once, irre- 
spective of the fate of the overtures. It is embodied in the Resolution: That 
the Boards of the Church be directed to make annually, to each of the Synods, 
detailed reports of their work within its bounds, and that each Synod carefully 
considering its own conditions and wants, be directed to report to the General 
Assembly any suggestions or propositions with reference to the work of the 
Boards within its bounds, as may seem toit wise ; and that these suggestions or 
propositions be referred by the General Assembly to its Standing Committees 
on the Boards, Whatever may be proposed by the new Special Commitee to 
next year’s Assembly, one result of this recent action should be to reduce fric- 
tion and remove misunderstanding between some of the Boards of the Church 
and the Presbyteries. Future Standing Committees will also have a more solid 
basis for their recommendations, the Synods as well as the Boards supplying 
valuable material. 

The scheme which the Committee reported for the reconstruction of the Synods 
is held as contingent upon the favorable action of the Presbyteries on the over- 
tures sent down. The Committee is continued with instructions to mature its 
further report in conformity to this intervening Presbyterial action. 

The relations of the Church and the duties of this Christian nation to the In- 
dian question were earnestly discussed, and an able and representative Com- 
mittee was appointed to urge upon the National Government right action in 
this behalf, 

The question of a Permanent Committee on Temperance, which had been 
raised by an overture from one of the Presbyteries, was wisely referred to a 
Special Committee to report next year, Decision in such a matter should not 
be hasty, Right attitude, influence, and action in regard to temperance, Sab- 
bath observance, amusements, worldliness, and slavery in its time, are doubt- 
less important. But whether the Church should permanently and specially or- 
ganize itself with reference to such interests, complex, having their secular, 
social, and political ramifications, with their shifting phases, their local varia- 
tions and manifold entanglements, will be gravely questioned by many. 

Judicial and General Action. ‘The judicial functions of the Assembly were 
called abundantly into exercise in settling cases brought before it by appeal or 
complaint, or in the review of Synodical Records ; and quite the usual number 
of decisions was asked and rendered in regard to questions of order and polity. 
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In the New Jersey case, which occupied much more time in the Assembly 
than any other matter of this sort, we cannot regard the result (however correct 
in substance) as reached in accordance with the soundest and safest principles 
and precedents. ‘These virtual trials, without reminders of judicial responsi- 
bility, without consent of parties, without observance of carefully prescribed 
methods and safeguards, cannot, in our judgment, be wisely and safely multi- 
plied. To make of a Judicial Committee a guasi Judicial Commission may 
now and then smother an unpleasantness, but will not increase confidence in 
that law-abiding disposition of the Church itself, which is so essential to the 
maintenance of order and purity. This oscillation of the ecclesiastical pendu- 
lum we cannot deem so final and decisive as some would gladly make it. 

The increasing number and magnitude of the questions recently raised in 
the review of Synodical Records amply justify the Assembly’s decision, that the 
Committees appointed for this purpose shall hereafter consist of five members 
instead of two. ‘The important function of review and control, which has been 
too often. treated as chiefly of technical value, will be more wisely and effect- 
ively exercised. * ; 

We must forbear reference to many of the minor acts and utterances of the 
Assembly, although by alluding to them in detail we might illustrate its vigil- 
ance and carefulness with regard to many relations of the Church to the coun- 
try and to the world, and its appreciation of many of its responsibilities and 
opportunities, The session cannot fail to exert a deep and salutary influence 
in many ways upon the life and work of our beloved Church. CAA. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE PsALMS. By THOMAS C, Murray, 
Associate Professor of the Shemitic Languages at the Johns Hopkins University. 
I2mo. pp. 319. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1880. $1.50. 


This posthumous work of the lamented Thomas Murray, son of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray, whose fame is in all the churches, and edited by the accomplished Dr. C. 
H. Toy, shows rare insight into the literary characteristics of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and an unusual constructive talent, combined with freshness and originality of con- 
ception. The Church can ill afford to lose such an able and promising young man 
from the ranks of the very few in this country who are well trained inthe languages 
and literatures of the Shemitic peoples. These lectures were prepared for and de- 
livered to a general audience and not designed for publication. This will explain 
certain faults in style and unguarded statements that would doubtless have been 
corrected by the author himself, had he lived to revise his work for the press; and 
also that bright and entertaining literary gossip and criticism, which must have given 
a charm to the lectures, but seem out of place in a systematic work bearing the title 
of this book. Moreover, two out of the nine lectures are devoted to introductory 
matters necessary with a mixed audience, to secure a basis for the special topic dis- 
cussed; but hardly proportionate or indeed appropriate to a printed book, which 
should be complete in itself. The lectures on “The Origin and History of the 
Shemitic Peoples; Importance of the Study of their Languages and Literature,” and 
on “ The History of the Hebrew Language and Early Literature: Collection of the 
Hebrew writings ;”’ are both of them upon subjects vastly more comprehensive than 
the one subsequently discussed, and would require volumes for their successful treat- 
ment. The author could only in a brief and condensed style give the results of the 
most recent investigations, and his statements in the main are correct and admirable. 

It is true that the Hebrew Scriptures have been studied for the most part in the 
religious and not the literary interest; for the class of men who have devoted them- 
selves to Philology and Literature in connection with the colleges and magazines, 
have limited their attention to the Indo-Germanic family and have been prejudiced 
against the literary styles of an independent and widely different race. One is sur- 
prised to hear that this course of lectures was “ among the first delivered in this 
country on the Shemitic languages and literature, on the purely academic side,”’ and 
yet doubtless the statement is very near, if rfot the exact truth. For these studies have 
been confined to Theological Seminaries and Rabbinical schools, and a very few Jewish 
rabbins and Christian ministers ; and while we do not believe that the literary features 
of the Bible have been so entirely overlooked, yet the religious interest has very 
properly predominated. But unfortunately traditional and unscientific views of the 
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Hebrew literature have largely prevailed. This is especially true of the Psalter. It 
has ever been the devotional book of the synagogue and the church. It has been 
used in worship and expounded as the divine inspired word, without regard to the 
human elements of its composition and the literary beauties of its style. The writers 
have been regarded as prophets and sacred persons, inspired of God to teach and 
guide in devotion, rather than as poets, composers of lyric, epic and dramatic 
poetry in artistic styles. And strangely enough this neglect of the external forms 
has been associated with extreme views of the inspiration of word, letter, and accent. 
And yet it would seem most appropriate to a divine thought, that it should be clothed 
in the perfection of human speech, with all the graces of style and poetic embellish- 
ment that the chosen languages could produce. And this is truly the case. Our 
author is not too enthusiastic with regard to the poetic beauties of the Hebrew Script- 
ures ; Shemitic scholars are only beginning to awaken to a sense of their merit, not 
only as regards thought and emotion, but alsoas regards form. Indeed, our author 
has strangely omitted to discuss those beauties of form which can be discerned in 
the great variety of parallelisms, both of the lines and strophes, and of that almost 
infinite variety of combination and arrangement of members of greater or lesser 
length and number, and of that wonderful music of the sentences produced by the 
varied changes of the tone, regulating the movement of the lines and strophes and the 
measures of the poems, The author is to be praised for his vindication of the epic 
and dramatic elements of Hebrew poetry, which cannot be denied in view of the epic 
power of such a poet as Asaph and such masterpieces of dramatic composition as 
the book of Job, and the Song of Songs, not to speak of the dramatic element in 
the Song of Deborah, Psalm xxiv. and even Psalm ii. To discriminate the varied 
forms of Hebrew poetic literature, to trace the historic development of the art in 
relation to the poetry of other ancient nations, is now one of the most interesting and 
profitable fields of investigation for the Biblical student. The Psalter is the hymn- 
book of Israel and the Church; it is the product of centuries of holy and inspired 
emotion and experience. According to the titles, it contains a prayer of Moses (Ps. 
xc.), and a song of the captivity (Ps. cxxxvii.); whether there are psalms earlier than 
Moses, in the collection, or so late as the Maccabean period, or even later, has been 
ever and is still disputed. Our author leaves the question of Maccabean Psalms un- 
decided, being inclined to oppose it. In the main he is consérvative in his view ot 
particular psalms. While rightly contending that the titles are from the editor, and 
not a part of the inspired text, he yet respects them in their weight of traditional 
evidence. The 4 of the author, however, he interprets as rather assigning the 


Psalm to some collection of Psalms that bore his name, such as a collection of 
“The devotional songs of David”; “Songs of the sons of Korah,” and “ Songs of 
Asaph.”’ 

The five books of the Psalter he explains one by one, as all collected subsequent 
to the exile—the first by some priest of the second temple soon after the earliest re- 
turn under Zerubbabel; the second and third books by Nehemiah; the fourth book 
by some scholar fifty years later, to meet a want for liturgical chorals; “finally, 
toward the middle of the fourth century, the Temple board who had been charged 
with gathering, editing, and regulating the sacred books used in service,” took the 
four books, added the fifth book, and gave the whole collection an introduction in 
Ps. i. and a doxology in Ps. cl. This explanation of the collection we cannot ac- 
cept, for there is no such distinction between the fourth and fifth books as this view . 
implies. The division into five books is purely artificial to make it conform to the 
five books of the Z7horah, and is not a natural growth. The last Psalm of the fourth 
book and the first of the fifth book belong closely together, and the fourth and fifth 
books really constitute but one book, a collection of groups of Psalms. The first and 
second books likewise stand apart by themselves as a collection. It is difficult to 
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see why the temple choirs should wait till after the exile for an authorized collection 
of hymns, or Psalter. The times of Solomon, Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah seem to 
be more appropriate for this than the times of the second temple, and if an authorized 
collection were made for the first temple, it seems difficult to believe that it would 
have been displaced by an entirely new collection made in the times of the second 
temple, and collections made on the-basis of older ones, such as those of David, 
Asaph, and the sons of Korah, would have some principles of selection that could 
be easily detected. In conclusion we would recommend this little book to the 
general public as stimulating and instructive, with the hope that it may be useful in 
calling attention to the exceeding beauty and richness of Hebrew poetry. 
C. A. B. 


COMMENTAR ZUM BUCHE DES PROPHETEN JEREMIAS. Von Dr. ANTON SCHOLZ, Pro- 
fessoran der kgl. Universitat Wiirzburg. 8vo. pp. 609. [B. Westermann & Co., 
New York.] Wiirzburg: 1880. 


Several commentaries upon the book of Jeremiah have appeared of late years, 
representing various shades of belief or unbelief, and distinct critical schools, 
ranging from Hitzig and Graf on the one hand, to Neumann and Keil on the other. 
But this is the first German commentary upon this book from a Roman Catholic 
pen. 

Upon the vexed question of the text of Jeremiah, Dr. Scholz adheres substantially 
to the opinions advanced in 1875 in his special treatise upon the Masoretic text and 
the LXX version of this book. He maintains that the Greek translation represents 
accurately the Hebrew text from which it was made, rendering it word-for-word 
and each in its due order, preserving all the Hebraisms and omitting nothing, not 
even a superfluous pronoun nor the vav of the apodosis. The numerous discrepan- 
cies between the two texts are not to be referred to the fault of the translator, but 
are due to the multitude of glosses which in the course of time have been attached 
to a book so much used and so highly prized. These are of the most diverse de- 
scription, sometimes trifling and unimportant, sometimes embodying formal attempts 
at interpretation or rhetorical amplification ; as a notable instance of this last sort 
he specifies xxxiii. 14-26. His general canon of criticism is that every word, clause, or 
sentence in the one text, which is not found likewise in the other, is to be eliminated 
as a spurious addition, unless there are stringent reasons why it should be retained. 
The text of the LXX as the briefer, is accordingly, in his judgment, in much the 
better state of preservation, although he does not accept Graf’s estimate that there 
are 2,700 words in the Hebrew, which are not sanctioned by the Greek, nor that of 
others that the differences amount to one-eighth of the entire book. The deteriora- 
tion of the text in the manner described not being limited to the period since the 
translation was made, but beginning soon after the time of the prophet, not a few 
interpolations are detected even in passages where both texts agree. 

As a result, Dr. S. alleges that all the censures passed upon Jeremiah’s style as 
diffuse and repetitious, and upon his diction as defaced by Chaldzisms, have been 
occasioned by these interpolations. In the genuine text, on the contrary, his lan- 
gauge is marked by brevity and conciseness, and gives evidence of careful elabora- 
tion. His Hebrew is pure, and the poetic parallelisms are admirably preserved and 
balanced. The distinction observable between the style of the prophetic and of the 
historical passages of the book, leads to the suspicion that Baruch, who was Jere- 
miah’s amanuensis in the former, was himself the author of the latter; a conclusion 
which he thinks to be further fortified by a comparison of the historical passages of 
this book with the books of Kings, which he ascribes to Jeremiah. And here an 
original argument is constructed in defence of the deutero-canonical books sanc- 
‘tioned by the Council of Trent, and especially the additions to Esther and Daniel. 
These’ additions, resting upon ecclesiastical tradition, are, he urges, less in absolute 
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amount than the additions which tradition has incorporated in the Masoretic text 
of Jeremiah, and which Protestants unhesitatingly accept. He also fancies that a 
confirmation of the legend in 2 Macc. ii. 4 ff. is to be found in Jer. iii. 16, coupled 
with the fact that no subsequent mention is made of the ark, not even in the minute 
specifications of the sack of the temple, Jer. lii. 17 ff. 

Instead of the disorder and lack of arrangement, of which critics have so fre- 
quently complained, Dr. S. contends that this book, which was committed to writing 
under the prophet’s own direction shortly before his death, is constructed upon a 
remarkably symmetrical and even somewhat artificial plan. Ch. xlvi.—li., which in 
the LXX stand ‘immediately after xxv. 13, were in the Masoretic text transferred 
to the end of the book as less suited to edification. But the judgment on Israel and 
that upon the Gentiles, Dr. S. argues, as component parts of the same divine work, 
properly belong together and should not be sundered. Adopting, therefore, the 
order of the LXX, he finds in Jeremiah, as he does likewise in Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
six main sections, viz. : ch. i—x.; ch. xii—-xx. ; ch. xxi.—-xxiv; xxv. I-14, with ch. xlvi— 
li.; xxv. 15—xxxiii.; ch. xxxiv.—xliv. Chaps. xlv. and lii. are appendices, the 
former addressed to Baruch, the latter coinciding with the conclusion of the 2d 
book of Kings. Jeremiah records the internal history of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, as Kings its external history ; they significantly end alike in an identical recital 
of the same catastrophe. Each of the above-named sections is subdivided into ten 
discourses. The first decade and the fourth announce the judgment upon the 
world. The second and third unfold its causes. The fifth recapitulates the preced- 
ing, defends them against the utterances of false prophets, and sets forth the prom- 
ises of the Messianic future. The sixth and last contains discourses delivered after 
the previous threatenings had begun to enter upon their accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding the freedom which Dr. S. allows himself in dealing with the text 
in detail, he is the sturdy defender of the genuineness of every discourse which the 
book contains, particularly of ch. x. and chs. 1., li., and he insists upon the unambig- 
uous testimony thus rendered to Isaiah’s authorship of those passages in his 
writings which modern rationalistic criticism has so vehemently disputed. Dr. S. 
also reconciles, by a computation of his own, the chronology of Jer. xxv. i. with Dan. 
i, 1 and ii. 1, and discovers a two-fold mode of reckoning the years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign in the last chapter of Jeremiah, ver. 12, computing them from the fall. 
of Nineveh, and ver. 29, from the battle of Carchemish a year later. He identifies 
the seventy years of Isa. xxiii. 17 with those of Jeremiah’s prediction, xxv. 11, 12, 
and both with the period from the victory at Carchemish to the conquest of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus. The reality of Nebuchednezzar’s conquest of Egypt, predicted both 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but which, in the absence of explicit historical testimony, 
has been denied by the whole race of sceptics from the days of Jerome.to the present 
time, he regards as finally set at rest by the terra-cotta fragment lately discovered 
in the British Museum and published by Wiedemann in the Zedtschrift fir aegyp- 
tische Sprache und Alterthumskunde for 1878, which speaks of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
expedition against Egypt in his thirty-seventh year. This makes it not improbable 
that the twenty-seventh year found in the present text of the Seder Olam is a simple 
error of transcription. This fresh date leaves eight or nine years in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s life unaccounted for; and in this interval Dr. S. is disposed to place the seven 
times or years of his insanity, Dan. iv. 25. In Jer. xlix. 7 ff. Jeremiah is regarded 
as the original and Obadiah the imitator. Jeremiah’s abundant citations from or 
allusions to Deuteronomy and Isaiah are not attributed to any poverty of concep- 
tion, nor to his more familiar acquaintance with these than with other books of 
Scripture, but to the fact that these prophecies of a former age were now on the 
point of accomplishment, and Jeremiah would recall them to the minds of his hearers 
and re-enact them. W.H.G. « 
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Dig WEISSAGUNGEN HosEAs, bis zur ersten assyrischen Deportation (i.-vi. 3) erldutert 
von Kias AuGUST REINHOLD TSTTERMANN. Leipzig: M. Schifer, 1880. 8vo, pp. 
131. [B. W. & Co., New York.] 

The author, who is a pupil of Delitzsch, regards the marriage of Hosea, ch. i., not 
as a literal transaction nor as transacted in vision, but as a parable propounded by 
the prophet. The wife represents the ten tribes; in regard to the children he pro- 
pounds the novel idea that they severally represent Israel under the three aspects of 
a kingdom, a church, and a nationality, and thus exhibit three advancing stages of 
its doom. These ideas, repeated in successive sections of growing amplitude and 
intensity, constitute the staple of this prophecy. 

The twofold reckoning in the title, Hos. i. 1, first by kings of Judah, then of 
Israel, answers in inverted order to the two principal divisions of the book, ch. i. ii. 
and iii—xiv., which are adopted from Ewald and begin alike with the words “ And 
the LorD said,” i. 2 and iii. 1. Chap. i. is substantially repeated, paragraph by par- 
agraph, in ch. ii., both together serving as the introduction to the chapters that fol- 
low. The record of the wife, i. 2, 3, answers to the description given of the people, 
ii, 2-5 ; the three children, i. 4-9, to the three minatory paragraphs introduced alike by 
“ therefore,” and which deal with the breaking of the kingdom by its becoming subject 
to the Assyrians, ii. 6-8, of its sacerdotal character by the interruption of its worship, 
ii. 9-13, and of its nationality by their being carried into exile, ii. 14-17 ; and, finally, 
the promises, i. 10 ff., are repeated and enlarged, ii. 18-23. The body of the book 
is thus precisely conformed to this introduction ; first the wife, ch. iii, then three 
denunciatory sections, concluding in each case with promises, these sections being 
conditioned severally by three great calamities symbolized by the children. The 
first, ch. iv.-vi. 3, ends with the deportation of northern Palestine by Tiglath-pileser, 
2 Ki. xv. 29, and is occupied with the Assyrian period from its beginning to this 
time. The second, vi. 4-xi. 11, embraces the events from the time that Ahaz in- 
voked the aid of Tiglath-pileser against Syria and Israel to the beginning of the 
reign of Hoshea. The third, ch. xii—xiv., contemplates the final catastrophe in the 
overthrow of Samaria. The disposition of the author to restrict the language of the 
prophet to specific historical applications within the scheme thus indicated finds 
abundant illustration ; as when i. 7 is referred in defiance of its express terms to the 
advantage which accrued to Ahaz from Assyria’s breaking up the Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance, and the captivity of Judah implied in i. 11 and again in v. 14, is explained 
of the Jews carried to Damascus by the Syrian invaders in the reign of Ahaz, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 5. 

The name of the wife, ‘Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim,” i. 3, is held to com- 
bine in itself such a variety of significations as to make it an epitome of the entire 
first chapter. ‘ Diblaim’”’ means fig cakes, and hence pressed or wilted figs or bad 
figs, Jer., ch. xxiv., indicative of moral and religious corruption; its dual form may 
be patterned after Ephraim, or it may denote the two branches of the chosen peo- 
ple—Judah, good figs, and Israel, bad. ‘Gomer’ means completeness, and thus 
portends at once the complete destruction of Israel, i. 4-9, and the complete deliv- 
erance of Judah, i. 7; while a further meaning yielded by an Arabic analogy, “ col- 
lection’”’ sets forth the gathering together of Israel and Judah, i. 11. The second 
child was a daughter, because the prophet had in view Israel as a church, and this 
relation to God elsewhere denoted by a marriage, requires the female sex. 

The interpretation given to some of the particulars in the allegory is fanciful to 
the last degree. That the price, iii. 2, is paid in silver is significant of purifying 
judgments, while barley, an inferior grain, suggests a process of humiliation and re- 
duction to a low condition. The homer and half-homer are fifteen ephahs, yielding 
thus the same number as the fifteen pieces of silver, but the former denomination is 
employed with allusion to the Assyrian designation of the land of Israel as “ the 
land of Omri” (Chumri), a like allusion being found in “ Gomer,” i. 3. The num- 
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ber fifteen is made up of ten (= the ten tribes) + 2 (= Judah and Israel) + 3 
(= Israel as kingdom, church, and nationality, as severally represented in the three 
pairs of deprivations, iii. 4). 

Three little-known rabbinical commentaries have been carefully compared through- 
out, and one of them upon Hos. i.-ii. 3 is printed in full in Hebrew and Latin, occu- 
pying the last forty pages. It might thus serve as a convenient manual for any who 
are disposed to familiarize themselves with Rabbinical Hebrew. ~ 

. H. G. 


COMMENTAR UBER DIE EVANGELIEN DES MARKUS UND Lucas. Von CARL FRIEDR 


KeIL, Dr. und Prof. der Theol. pp. 501. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 1879. 
(B. Westermann & Co., New York). 


Dr. Keil, so well and so favorably known by his commentaries on the historical 
and prophetical books of the O. T., in now turning his attention to the histories of 
the N. T., brings with him a reputation which predisposes us all to look with in- 
terest and confidence upon his work. No one will need to be told that good, honest, 
careful work lies at the base of this new volume; Dr. Keil’s name is an earnest of 
unobtrusive learning and a sound conservatism grounded in sober common sense. 
It-will be sufficient, therefore, for a general characterization of the book to say that 
the author deals with the New Testament in the same spirit, and with the same 
amount of success with which he dealt with the Old. We find nothing particularly 
new in this Commentary,—nothing very startling; we cannot even say it will add 
much to “the scientific knowledge ” of the books it treats,—it certainly is not epoch- 
making. But it is a sober, honest attempt to elucidate reverently the two histories 
with which it deals,—carried on not without learning, and with no sparing of care 
or fear of consequences. As such, it deserves high praise. 

In geueral, the following is the view which the author takes of the books he is 
treating: Mark was the second gospel written (Matthew being the first), having 
been published before A.D. 70, probably at Rome. Its author was the John Mark of the 
Acts and Epp.—who is identified with the young man of Mk. xiv. 51. It was meant 
for Gentile readers and, as i. 1 shows, pretends only to set forth the beginning or 
origin of the Gospel, z. ¢., to show how the Gospel now in the world had its origin in 
the person of Christ,—in the wonderful power He showed in teaching, healing, per- 
forming miracles, dying and rising again. The contents, plan, and character of the 
gospel are treated at length and most excellently. As to its origin, Papias certainly 
speaks of it and not of any Ur-Markus. Thus all Ur-Markus hypotheses are at 
once set aside. It is held that Mark is certainly dependent on our Matt., but not as 
its chief source,—which is the Apostolic tradition, gathered not only from Peter, but 
also from others of Christ’s original followers, with whom Mark came in contact 
(Acts xii. 12, xiii. 5). Not only the authenticity, but the integrity of the book is very 
strongly defended ; thus xvi. 9 sg. is held genuine. 

Luke was written third of the gospels ; and itself (i. 1-4) witnesses to its depend- 
ence on both written and unwritten pre-existent material, and that in such terms 
that Mark may be readily included in it, and Matt. is not necessarily excluded. In- 
ternal considerations prove Mark to have been used, but not necessarily as chief 
source. The use of Matt. remains in doubt. Luke was written before A.D. 70, and prob- 
ably at Rome; and certainly by Paul’s companion, writing for Gentile readers, and 
wishing to give not a chronicle, but a statement of the Evangelical history such as 
grouped the facts of salvation, with the end of proving the truth of the Christian 
teaching (cf. i. 3). The contents of the gospel are chosen and ordered with this end 
in view, the main part of the book falling into three divisions: 1. The teaching and 
miracles by which Jesus bore witness to Himself in Galilee, iv.-ix. 50; 2. A collec- 
tion of Christ’s teaching concerning His kingdom, ix. 51-xviii. 30; and 3. The com- 
pletion of the Messianic witness through death, resurrection, and ascension, xviii. 31- 
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xxiv. 53. Thus the second division is not chronological in any sense ; but yet not 
arbitrarily introduced, Jesus had spoken largely on this subject after the occurrences 
at Caesarea Philippi; what more fitting place to introduce a general view of Christ’s 
teaching as to His kingdom? The f/ax of the gospel (taken largely from N&sgen) 
is most excellently drawn out; and its character almost equally so, especially its 
Greek character and dependence on Greek models. Its authenticity, integrity, and 
credibility are uncompromisingly defended. 

It is impossible to enter here on the details of exposition. Take Luke iii. as an 
example. In i. 39 Judah is understood as the country—the name of the town not 
being given. In Luke ii. 1-5 we find a long (15 pages) and fine refutation of 
Schtirer’s strictures on the historical character of the narrative. Keil, in ii. 2, throws 
the stress on the éyévero and supposes that an enrollment begun in A. V. C. 749 was not 
completed until the autumn of 750. In Luke ii. 13, evdoxia is read on internal grounds ; — 
the external evidence being considered equally balanced! In Luke iii. 2, the reck- 
oning is made from the beginning of Tiberius’s sole reign, and the resulting incon- 
sistency with Matt. ii. 1, escaped by two claims: the doe érév tpcdxovrais not definite, 
and it is by no means certain that Herod died so early as 750. In Luke iii. 23, the 
genealogy is held to be Mary’s; but the reference of each tod following, back to 
Jesus, as so convincingly argued by Weiss, is wrongly rejected. These points will 
serve as samples. B. B. W. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. New Testament, Vol. II. Gospel of John, by Canon 
WEsTCOTT, and Acts of the Apostles, by Bishop JAcoBson. Royal 8vo. pp. xcvii. 
_ 534 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880. Price, $5. 

This new instalment of the Speaker’s Commentary is the most valuable yet 
issued, touching as it does precisely those portions of Scripture whose integrity has 
been most violently assailed and which yet are vital to the Christian system. 

It is matter-of congratulation that the introduction to the fourth Gospel has fallen 
into the hands of Canon Westcott, whose extensive and accurate learning, clear 
thinking, habits of cautious investigation, judicial fairness, and general culture, fit 
him to handle it as its importance requires. (If any one desires to find a complete 
contrast to all these qualities in a current English writer upon this Gospel, let him 
take up Matthew Arnold’s “ God and the Bible.”) The author’s study of the Gospel 
has been so detailed and comprehensive that nothing seems to have escaped him. 
Treating, first, of the authorship, he marshals the internal evidences, indirect and 
direct, and then sketches the external. The latter is of course only an outline, the 
limits not admitting the necessary fulness of treatment. Next, the composition of 
the Gospel is taken up, embracing the author, the occasion and date, the object, the 
plan, the style, etc. Here the handling is masterly, and there is a substantial addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject even after all that has been done by the accom- 
plished scholars of the last and the present generation. The author seems to have 
worked the matter out for himself, and his views have a coherence, vigor, and fresh- 
ness which are very attractive. And he very often, in this direct delineation of what 
lies before him, anticipates and answers the objections which are most commonly 
raised. 

Every thoughtful reader of the New Testament knows that the differences between 
the fourth Gospel and the other three are great and startling, and that these, when 
elaborated and emphasized by a skilful writer, are made to have a very perplexing 
influence upon inexperienced minds. Now Dr. Westcott, without any /imesse, so 
marshals the indubitable facts in the case, so sets forth John’s character, surround- 
ings, and relations ; so analyzes the content of the Gospel ; so shows its bearing upon 
what went before, as to satisfy the unprejudiced that there are good and valid 
reasons for all that is peculiar in this portion of the evangelic history. His answer 
to the objection drawn from the numerous long discourses of our Lord reproduced 
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after so many years, and from the features of Johannean style common to them all, 
is exceedingly well-conceived and complete. It would well deserve reproducing 
here were there room. (See section “ Historical Exactness,” p. liii.) The much- 
talked-of “ subjectivity ” of the fourth evangelist is shown on rational grounds to 
afford no presumption against his historical accuracy. 

The other points of the Introduction, viz, the characteristics of the Gospel, its 
relation to the other Apostolic writings, and the history of the text and its interpreta- 
tion, are treated in the same thorough and scholarly fashion. In the commentary 
there is entire absence of explaining what needs no explanation, and the notes are 
confined to what is really of importance. The critical suggestions are what might 
be expected from Canon Westcott’s acknowledged eminence in this department. 
The occasional analyses of the discourses or the narrative, although not always suc- 
cessful, are yet helpful and suggestive, and the tone of the exposition is devout. 
If we were shut up to but one commentary on John, we should choose this one. 

The other portion of this volume has two authors: The Introduction by Canon 
Cook, the general editor of the work, and Bishop Jacobson on the detailed interpre- 
tation of Acts, or “the Gospel of the Holy Ghost,’ as it has been called. The 
former is very well done, giving a succinct account of the contents and plan of the 
book, the evidences of its authorship, and its historical character. It is hardly as 
full upon the apparent discord between the second chapter of Galatians and the 
ninth of this book as might be desired. The author speaks of the appointment of 
seven deacons as the institution of “a new order of ministers,” which on the face 
of the passage it was not, the design being, it is said, to enable the existing minis- 
ters to give themselves “to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” Again, he 
speaks of “ the influence of this able, but prejudiced writer [Calvin] and of his fol- 
lowers ” upon the authorized version. We are sure that the influence of the early 
versions, especially the Vulgate, was far more pronounced. For example, the well- 
known passages, “such as should be saved,” (ii. 47), and “‘ were ordained to eternal 
life,” (xiii. 48), both are taken from the Vulgate, guz salvz fierent, and pracordinaté 
ad vitam acternam, and are therefore in no sense or degree due to Calvin or his 
school. The former passage Bp. Jacobson renders “ those who were being saved,” 
which is as bad English as it is exegesis. Nor is there the least need of any such 
awkwardness, Literally, the form of the original is, ‘the Lord added the saved (or 
saved ones) daily to the Church.”” And this is confirmed by the very passages the 
Bishop quotes, viz, Luke xiii. 13, “‘ Are there few that be saved?” and Rev. xxi. 24 
(in the Textus Receptus), “the nations of them which are saved.” In Scripture 
men are said to be saved in reference not only to the final consummation, but also 
to the inception of the saving work, as for instance when our Lord said to the 
woman (Luke vii. 50) “ Thy faith hath saved thee.”” This being undeniable, what 
is the need for obliterating such a marked feature of Scripture phraseology for the 
sake of avoiding doctrinal inferences? A true exegete endeavors to give the precise 
force and form of the original as far as: possible, having full confidence that the 
author of the Word will take all care of the impression it produces. 

Tt. W... 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE HYPERKRITIK, an dem jiingsten Angriff gegen die Aechtheit des 
Philipperbriefes, auf ihre Methode hin untersucht. Nebst einer Erklirung des 
Briefes von Lic. Dr. PAUL WILHELM ScHmIDT, ord. Prof. der Theologie in Basel. 
Berlin: 1880. 8vo. pp. 102. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

The external evidence of the genuineness of the Epistle to the Philippians is so 
exceptionally strong, and the internal evidence of Paul’s authorship so clear, that 
the attempts which have been made to invalidate these proofs have necessarily re- 
quired such extreme and improbable suppositions as to repel the majority of critics 
even of the most sceptical school. Evanson was the first to question it ; Schrader, 
1830, regarded the third chapter and part of the fourth asa later interpolation ; 
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Baur, 1845, rejected it mainly on the ground that the passage, ii. 5-11, can be under- 
stood only as an opposition to the speculations of Valentinian gnosis, according to 
which the Aeon Sophia endeavored to intrude into the essence of the original 
father, and as a consequence fell from the Pleroma into the Kenoma; not so did 
Christ, who on the contrary set the example of a voluntary humility. The peculiar 
terms of the passage yopp? Seov was borrowed from Gnosticism, and the phrases 
év duompare avd porwr and oxnuate eipedelc O¢ ivdpwroc are indications of Gnostic Docet- 
ism. Minor historical difficulties raised by Baur are inconsiderable. Schwegler 
followed in the same line: Volkmar, 1857, and Hitzig, 1870, and Hinsch, 1873, sup- 
ported Baur, especially in alleging that the Clement of ch. iv. 3 is the relation of 
Domitian, falsely represented as the friend first of Peter and then of Paul, and going 
on to identify the Euodia and Syntyche as names of opposing parties in the Church. 
De Wette, Reuss, Schenkel, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, and Davidson have united with 
the orthodox in defence of the authorship, and the Epistle may finally be claimed as 
won in the controversy which uses the four admitted Epistles as the ground for re- 
jecting all the rest. Every widening of the common ground adds essentially to the 
difficulty of supporting the sceptical position. 

Holsten, 1876, has renewed this attack. Conceding the value of the Epistle, and 
its adaptation to the supposed circumstances of its composition, he concludes, nev- 
ertheless, that the Pauline authorship is impossible. Prof. Schmidt’s treatise is an 
earnest protest, not only against the conclusions of Holsten, but against the method 
by which they are reached, showing that the four Epistles cannot be made the cri- 
terion for all the rest. He exposes the entire neglect of the external canonical 
evidence by this school of hyper-criticism, and shows that the rules as to style which 
have been applied are impracticable. Holsten agrees that- the occurrence of non- 
Pauline words cannot be decisive ; z. ¢., those not used by him in the four Epistles ; 
nor of un-Pauline words, z. ¢., those used in other relations elsewhere; but he holds 
that anti-Pauline expressions do yield a sure criterion, z. ¢., important terms used in 
a sense inconsistent with the usage elsewhere, and the loss of favorite expressions 
which we have a right to expect willrecur in any writing of Paul’s. Under this 
latter head, the chief allegations are an un-Pauline Christology, and an un-Pauline 
doctrine of righteousness. Holsten, with Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, interpret Paul 
as teaching the pre-existence of Christ as spiritual man, and declares his whole the- 
ology unintelligible without that idea. Because he does not find it in Phil. ii., he 
rejects the Epistle. Schmidt, while carefully denying adherence to the Church doc- 
trine, holds that the Christ of Paul pre-exists as the image of God, and not only in 
principle, or as the ideal man, but as a personal image, and the same personal sub- 
ject of the incarnation and the exaltation, and argues that the practical motive for 
the passage, ch. ii., amply accounts for all its peculiarities of expression. Holsten 
interprets iii. 2-14 as contrasting Jewish righteousness, which is ceremonial, with 
Christian righteousness, which is a spiritual life process, and as referring this sub- 
jective process to the resurrection of Christ, thus weakening Paul’s idea of union 
with the cross of Christ. Schmidt argues that the practical relations of Paul’s doc- 
trines must vary, naturally, with circumstances, and with the purpose of the writing. 
A practical letter is not a doctrinal discussion. The historical circumstances of the 
Philippian communion explain the differences. They knew nothing from the be- 
ginning of the Pharisaic controversy; they entertained no personal hostility to Paul 
or to his office. We dco not look for the development of doctrinal terms, but the 
argument from doctrine to practice. Bishop Lightfoot finds in this evidence that 
Gospel life cannot be separated from Gospel doctrine, the fundamental characteristic 
of the Epistle. The passage iii. 2, ‘“‘ Beware of dogs,” etc., Schmidt refers to the 
outbreak under Ananus in Jerusalem A.D. 62, after the death of Festus, when James 
was killed. 


The analysis and exposition of the Epistle, although not full, is admirably adapted 
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to the specific purpose, and the whole treatise affords a complete refutation of the 
hypercritical method which it opposes. C. W. H. 


WE have received from B. Westermann & Co., the following: LA FACULTE DE 
THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE DE PARIS, a M. EDOUARD REUSS, Professeur a l’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg, a l’occasion du cinquantiéme anniversaire de son Professorat. 
Paris: Librairie Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1879. This contains, besides a hearty 
greeting to the veteran scholar, two brief articles, one by A. Sabatier on the Hebrew 
idea of spirit, the other by P. Berger on the angel of Astarte. The latter alone 
is important, as it shows an analogy between the Hebrew terms E:d>xy 354 


and #7" "5H, and the Phoenician terms Malak Astoreth and Pené Baal, which 
with the terms Esmun and son he explains on the theory of Emanation, and illus- 
trates the idea of the Malak by the classic Hermes.—EINE REDE VOM AUSLEGEN 
INSBESONDRE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS, von ADALBERT MERX. This is an in- 
teresting address before the Association of Preachers at Heidelberg, enlarged to 75 
pp., and published by the Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, Halle, 1879. 
—BEITRAGE ZUR EVANGELIEN-AUSLEGUNG VON G, JAGER, Heft 1. Leipzig: 
Déorffling & Franke, 1879. This contains discussions of the “ Son of Man,” the temp- 
tation of Jesus, the method of reckoning the hours in the Gospel of John, the house 
of Peter, whether Roman soldiers took part in the capture of Jesus in Gethsemane, 
and the passages Matt. i. 22, iii. 3, xxvi. 56, and John xxi, 18-23, all of which are 
worthy of attention. C. A. B. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE EMPEROR JULIAN, PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY, with genealogical, chronological, 
and bibliographical appendices, being the Hulsean Essay for the year 1876. By 
GERALD HENRY RENDALL, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 1879. 

Upon the death of the Emperor Constantine I., his three sons, Constantine, Con- 
stantius, and Constans, divided the imperial titles and dominion among them. At. 
the end of thirteen years, Constantius was left sole Emperor, and so continued until 
his death in A.D. 361, when Julian, sonof thegreat Constantine’s youngest brother 
came to the undivided throne. 

Christianity had then been established in government favor thirty-seven years— 
a full average generation of mankind—having evinced itself superior alike in arms 
and in moral power. And yet the general tone of Christian society had suffered 
from the number of real heathen, who, following imperial fashion, made profession 
of its faith, Julian’s early education had been conducted severely after its method, 
but under the direction of men whose lives accorded badly with its spirit. His cousin 
Constantius, imperious in constraining to compliance with his own views of Chris- 
tian doctrine, violated in practice fundamental principles recognized alike by Chris- 
tian and Pagan, The massacre of Julian’s father and all his male kindred, except 
his brother, taught him silence and caution; but was not of a nature to propitiate 
favor for those who ordered or allowed it, nor for the religion they professed to de- 
fend. The subsequent execution of his brother left him, after the reigning monarch, 
the sole remaining male descendant of the family of Constantius Chlorus, Furnished 
with skilful instructors he was treated with the ostensible honor belonging to his 
rank, but as an actual prisoner. Julian found refuge in his own love of knowledge, 
and in the beautiful literature of Greece. Its warm and sunny poetry, its cogent elo- 
quence, its profound and yet exalted philosophy, took hold of his understanding and 
enlisted his affections. In comparison, the Arian Christianity of his imperial cousin, 
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forced upon him, and which he could resist only at the risk of life, was arid and cold. 
And while the great Greek orators, philosophers, and poets kindled his admiration, 
the religion in which they lived was for his mind surrounded with a halo from their 
fame. 

In that transition period when, although Christianity was in power, Paganism still 
disputed its right, many youth grew up in a state of uncertainty between the two. 
Those who earnestly believed in Paganism insisted upon taking the earlier fore- 
shadowing of a Saviour ina Pagan sense. As Christians had their Saviour of Jew- 
ish descent, so the Gentile anticipations were to be fulfilled in a Gentile Saviour. 
And in the remarkable genius, singular character, and elevated rank of Julian many 
conceived that they had found the expected one. But the safety of his life depended 
upon maintaining the appearance of Christian belief, and the studies whereby he 
became acquainted with its doctrines, he. obediently pursued. Subsequently a resi- 
dence, which he was permitted to make at Athens, in the pursuit of philosophy, con- 
firmed his attachment to the ancient Hellenic polytheism. 

Believing himself the divinely predestined restorer of the worship of the gods, and 
under the special guardianship of Athené, Julian left the city of Socrates and Plato 
to enter upon the duties of public life. Germans on the west, and Persians on the 
east were dangerously invading the borders of the Empire. One ruler was inade- 
quate. Julian was created Czsar, and sent to take command of the army in Gaul. 
His three campaigns in that province and in Germany, unsurpassed in brilliant suc- 
cess by any since those of the great Julius, the unsought enthusiasm of the army, 
which constrained him to assume the rank of Augustus, and his victorious march to 
Sirmium, and thence on towards Constantinople, confirmed him in the belief of his 
divine mission. Athené was inspiring his measures, intimidating his foes, and at- 
tending him with invisible divine agencies. Accordingly he publicly abjured Chris- 
tianity, and in the capacity of Pontifex Maximus, offered sacrifice on Pagan altars. 
The opportune death of Constantius at that juncture, when the whole Empire peace- 
fully fell into his hands, was accepted as the conclusive sanction of his purpose from 
the gods, whose cause he now openly defended. 

Without a misgiving, the young Emperor now proceeded with his plans to sup- 
plant the intrusive religion, and restore that of classic Greece—the faith of the heroes, 
poets, statesmen, and philosophers of her golden time. It was not his intention to 
persecute. He counted upon restoring Hellenism by removing the obstacles thrown 
in its way, and by presenting inducements to practice its observances, and by with- 
holding government patronage from Christianity. But difficulties arose and conflicts 
inevitable, which involved hardships, and rendered severities necessary to the en- 
forcement of order. But the resistance of Christians was less vexatious than the 
apathy of Pagans. The latter he had not counted on, and it disappointed him. In all 
the complications which arose, he proceeded with his policy, and never failed of hope 
that success would crown his perseverance, as in other things. In his final cam- 
paign into Persia, his progress was victorious over great difficulties to the very last 
step of strategy, in which he lost his life. And his last words evinced unshaken 
confidence that the gods were actually sustaining his policy as the vindication of 
their cause. The Galilean conquered, but there is no reliable evidence that Julian 
ever admitted or perceived it. His reign, as sole Emperor, extending to only 
one year and eight months, within which his revolutionary efforts for religion were 
confined, although of an activity seldom paralleled, was too brief to establish any 
part of his scheme, but also had come short of demonstrating impracticability. 

Julian’s native talent, his great learning, the kindness of his temper, his love of 
justice, and morally blameless life, left.the question of his religious policy to rest be= 
fore the public mind entirely upon its own merits. The spirit of rationalism, so 
widely prevalent in the centuries immediately preceding and coming after the mani- 
festation of Christ, sifted and tested all religions. Under the process, the old Gen- 
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tile creeds were by intelligent men despairingly surrendered. Philosophic theories 
could only account for, or cover up, the general hopelessness. In the midst of that 
spiritual misery the Gospel appeared. Its exposure of the universal depravity was 
acknowledged as true, and by those who accepted them its blessings were found to 
be real. Consequently, after its practical effects had been proved by millions, for 
more than three hundred years, reaction in favor of the old generally discarded su- 
perstitions had ceased to be practicable by any human means. But Julian’s early 
death spared him the mortification of seeing his failure. 

And yet let us not misjudge his aim. It was not Paganism, as then existing, 
which Julian proposed to put in power, but Hellenism, as he conceived it to have 
been in its orthodox condition. And to-that revival he designed to add improve- 
ments, after the example of Christianity. As the subject lay before his mind, the 
worship of the gods was quite as capable of taking on the best features of the Cath- 
olic Church as Christianity could be. All the other ancient religions, including that 
of the Jews, he was disposed to tolerate as fragments of originally revealed truth. 
By such restoration of its own earlier excellence, and adoption of important elements 
from the Church, Paganism was to be an improvement upon both, and so to consti- 
tute the Pagan Catholic Church of the Empire. Julian’s mistake lay in thinking 
that the old ethnic religions had retained anything in them to be a basis of reform— 
anything to meet the cravings of an earnest soul; and perhaps in his ignorance of 
their irremediable immorality. 

But Pagans did not wishto be reformed. The licentiousness of their religion was 
to many of them its strongest attraction. A few enthusiasts and court attendants 
fell in with the plan, but the heathen masses took no interest in it, and when the 
Emperor died, it fell to the ground. ~ : 

Of the character and public career of Julian nothing can be expected to surpass 
the masterly delineation of Gibbon ; but his philosophy, and that predominant in his 
time, his theology, his idea of religion, and his practice of it, his method and mcas- 
ures for religious revolution, still needed, for the English reader, an expansion, in 
which the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire could not indulge. 
To them is Mr. Rendall’s essay mainly addressed, turning not upon the splendid 
military career of the apostate, but upon the great religious and philosophical con- 
troversies in which he was concerned, and the persecution in which he became un-. 
willingly involved, and in which his own reputation proved the greatest sufferer. 

J.C. M. 
Die Deutsciig AUGUSTINER-CONGREGATION und JOHANN von Staupitz. Ein Beitrag 
zur Ordens—und Reformationsgeschichte nach meistens ungedruckten Quellen von 
Lic. Dr. TH. KoLpE. pp. 466. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1879. [B. Westermann & Co., 
New York]. y 

This is an exceedingly interesting and scholarly work, the result of patient investiga- 
tion of the original MS. sources of the history, and throws much light upon a por- 
tion of history which is somewhat obscure and little understood, and not unfrequently 
misrepresented. There are three Parts of the work, the first devoted to giving an 
account of the Augustinian order, from its origin until the Council of Constance, show- 
ing that it originated through the combination of several older orders in 1256, when 
the rules of Augustine were adopted. The order became distinguished for its devo- 
tional preaching rather than scholarship, and after awhile became corrupted with the 
increase of wealth and worldliness. The second Part gives an account of the origin 
and development of the German congregation of the Augustinian order until the death 
of Andreas Proles. It sets forth the struggle for reformation by a return to the 
strict observance of their rules. The chief promoter of the earlier movement was 
Henry Zolter, and it resulted in a union of the five Saxon reformed convents. The 
work of Zolter was more efficiently conducted by Andreas Proles, who was made 
Vicar in 1461. He was not a witness for the truth shortly before Luther as Prihle 
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represents him, but a brave and pious man who was devoted to the principles of the 
mendicant orders, and the glory of God and the Church thereby, and he would have 
the rules of his order observed to the minutest detail as the surest way of salvation. 
Practical piety rather than a reformation of doctrine was his aim. He selected as 
his successor John von Staupitz. The third Part is devoted to the career of Stau- 
pitz. Under his influence the University of Wittenberg was established by Frederick 
the Wise, and it was at once resorted to by 416 students in the first year. Soon after, 
Wenzeslaus Link and Martin Luther were made prior and sub-prior of the Convent 
at Wittenberg; and then teachers in the University. Staupitz had great influence over 
these two favorite pupils, inducing them to study the Scriptures and find Christ their 
centre. Devotional union with Christ as well as practical piety was his aim. It was 
not Staupitz’s theology, but his entire religious and moral personality which influ- 
enced Luther. He was not a timid, wavering man who finally fell away from Luther, or 
a forerunner of the Reformation, or a kind of Gamaliel, as he is variously represented 
by other writers, but a man who had grown old in the monastic order, and was in- 
disposed to abandon it. ‘He remained what he was, a monk, but yet such an one 
who wore his hood as if he wore it not, who did not think that he could become 
holier thereby, and did not lay it aside simply because he could not gain the convic- 
tion that he could come nearer to the Saviour without it. He was not concerned to 
bea Papist or Lutheran, he would only be a follower of Christ—an anzma naturaliter 
evangelica, like many before and many after him within the Romish Church.” 

Luther soon outgrew his master in breadth and depth of spiritual apprehension of 
divine truth, and more and more influenced him, so that Staupitz would not deliver 
Luther up to his enemies, though he confessed he had gone beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and when he could do no more, he gave over his office to another favorite pupil, 
Wenzeslaus Link, who, with still greater boldness, used his position on behalf of 
Luther until, at last, he was persuaded by Luther's superior mind, and gave way to 
the irresistible tendency in the German congregations, and abandoned his position and 
monastic principles, to become a faithful preacher of the Reformation at Nuremberg. 
Luther himself was the last to leave the cloister at Wittenberg. He requested the 
Elector of Saxony to take possession of it. 

The work is accompanied with rich and full notes and extracts from the original 
documents. . C. A. B. 


ERNST WILHELM HENGSTENBERG. Sein Leben und Wirken, u. s. w., dargestellt von 
JOHANNES BACHMANN. Bde. 1, 2. Pp. xvi. 376, viii. 431, 60. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1876-80. [B. W. & Co., New York]. 

The two volumes before us leave their subject still a young man, thirty-three years 
of age. Such fulness of treatment would hardly be justified even in the case of so 
eminent a man as Hengstenberg, if his life had not been so closely linked with many 
important religious, theological, ecclesiastical, and even political movements and 
events. Much of the material before us is, therefore, really historical rather than 
biographical. We can name no other theologian of the century whose life-work is 
so inseparably connected with important tendencies, conflicts, and developments of 
the age. 

In October, 1819, Hengstenberg, then just seventeen years of age, entered the 
University of Bonn, at the beginning of its second year. No true picture of his Uni- 
versity life could be given, that should fail to exhibit with some minuteness the pecul- 
iar religious and political state of that part of Germany, and of the student world, in 
the year immediately following the great war. Such a sketch is more than a frame 
for the picture of Hengstenberg’s own life; the characteristic ideas and feelings of 
the time were, many of them, his as present elements in his character and factors 
moulding his future. 

At the age of twenty he won his degree of Ph.D., publishing his dissertation on 
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the Amrulkeist Moallakah, etc., which secured for him emphatic commendation 
from Orientalists like De Sacy and Kosegarten. He was already co-operating with 
Brandis in preparing for publication an edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

After a year spent in private teaching at Basle, he went, in 1824, as Prévat-docent 
(at the age of twenty-two), to the University of Berlin, where he spent the remain- 
ing forty-five years of his life. Early in 1826 he became Extraordinary Professor, 
and in 1828 Ordinary Professor in the Theological Faculty, his rapid promotion being 
wrung from a reluctant ministry, who still knew how to keep him for many years on a 
partial salary. Among those who heard him in the winter of 1827-28 were Charles 
Hodge and Adolphe Monod, by both of whom he seems to have been much impressed. 
Early in 1827, before he reached the age of twenty-five, he had been chosen as the 
most suitable and competent person to edit the new Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung. 
Here much of his most effective work was done, with a most exemplary loyalty to truth, 
and Christian courage under very peculiar embarrassments in consequence of the 
bitter censorship of the ministry for many years. It would be hard to estimate the 
service here rendered in the struggle with Rationalism, and in moulding the Evan- 
gelical sentiment and religious life of Germany. ‘The spirit and power of the paper 
were foreshadowed from an early day by the part which it took in 1830 in the famous 
“Halle Controversy,” the account of which occupies ‘more than one-third of Vol. 
II. of this Memoir. From this time the daring and contemptuous Rationalism of 
Wegscheider, Gesenius, and their kin, was put upon the defensive, and its prestige 
irrecoverably lost. 

The religious life of Hengstenberg himself, and of the high representative circle 
with which he became socially connected, as well as his literary and University work, 
are fully described. For years this work was done in a constant struggle with physi- 
cal infirmity, and with the powerful interference of Altenstein, Bishop Neander, 
and other high officials. His biographer stoutly vindicates the irenic with the 
polemic sides and aspects of his course at different junctures, and shows us much 
that was not before generally known of the softer and gentler elements of the man, 
while at the same time his strong, brave work i is put into those connections which 
must be seen if it is to be understood. 

In these days we can not only excuse, hut welcome the fulness with which the biogra- 
pher exhibits the character and work of a man of whom it was so little characteris- 
tic to “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee”’ before boastful and irreverent Ra- 
tionalism—or to resort to continual “ hedging ”’ in the statement of truth, for fear of 
what might possibly gain plausibility or even recognition in the future—or to push 
charity to the verge of unfaithfulness. CA. A. 


4 oF Rev. JAMEs WADDEL, D.D. By JAMES WADDEL ALEXANDER, D.D. 1880. 
P. 44. 

This is an elegant reprint ofa brief memoir of his grandfather, published by Dr. James 
W. Alexander in 1844, in The Watchman of the South, of Richmond, Va. The 
traditions of the extraordinary eloquence of Dr. Waddel are probably most known 
from the account in the Brztzsh Spy. They are authenticated beyond all question, 
although it is to be regretted that no publications from his own pen remain. And his 
request that his manuscripts should be burned at his death seems to have been faith- 
fully carried out. The graphic element of his preaching, described by Mr. Wirt, is 
very like one characteristic of his son-in-law, Dr. Archibald Alexander. It is much 
to be regretted that a full account of so remarkable a genius, and of such an influen- 
tial life, has apparently not been practicable. Cc. W. H. 


ERINNERUNGEN AN AMALIE VON LASAULX, Schwester Augustine, u.s.w. 8vo, pp. 
xliii, 372. [B. W. & Co., New York]. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1878, 


SIsTER DorA. A biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. From the sixth English 
edition. 16mo, pp. 290. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


The essential interest and nobleness of the character and life of “Sister Augus- 
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tine,’’ would tempt us to overlook the date of this German original, if we had not a 
further warrant in the fact that a translation is announced for early publication by a 
London house. She was for about twenty-two years Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity at the Hospital of St. John at Bonn. Nine years earlier she had joined the 
Order at the “‘ Mother House” of the congregation of St. Carlo Borromeo, at Nancy. 
She was descended from a noble Lothringian family, and belonged herself to a 
family of great intelligence and energy, allied to and intimate with not a few of the 
marked families and personages of their time. She was of a nature too rich, genu- 
ine and independent to submit to and be cramped by the spirit that was dominating 
more and more in the religious houses. Implicit obedience she would neither render 
nor demand; religious formalism was abhorrent to her; fresh, warm, active, self- 
sacrificing piety alone would satisfy her. With rare organizing and executive ability, 
she was never so happy as when called to the front in exigencies like those of the 
Schleswig Holstein and Prusso-Austrian conflicts of 1864 and 1266. The trenches 
at Dtippel and the battle-field of Kéniggratz challenged her to the full exercise of 
her extraordinary power. 

Absolute truthfulness and unselfish love adorned her character and enriched it 
with an influence reaching and attaching to her many beyond the circle of her own 
Church. Perthes and Von Bethmann Hollweg were among her most valued corre- 
spondents and friends. She was utterly out of sympathy with the Ultramontane 
movement in the Church, and when the crisis came in 1869-70, was in constant com- 
munication with the circles in Munich and Bonn that broke with the Vatican decrees. 
Michelis declared her to be worth more than six Bishops and twelve Professors. 
More and more she lost faith in man as Bishops in troops humbled themselves. 
She was too conspicuous to be passed by, was deposed, and denied in her death a 
Christian burial. 

This volume is thus much more than the memoir of a noble private, or official life. 
It is full of information in regard to men and things in high places, and of historic 
significance. 

In the biography of “Sister Dora’ we have another sketch of a very marked 
character and life.. In the two women we find the same intellectual strength, 
religious earnestness, and great executive power. There isa like consecration of 
the life to the service of Christ in the benevolent work of Sisterhoods, (the one in the 
Romish, the other in the English Church), and the same illustration of the impossi- 
bility of bringing such natures as theirs under the factitious authority and the formal 
constraints of such organizations. Both natures were too vigorous and earnest, too 
exuberant in spirit, too loyal to God’s natural ordinences, too deeply conscious of in- 
dividual responsibility to Christ, to yield to the technical and cramping prescriptions 
of the orders in whose work they had sought their sphere of action. “I ama 
woman, and not a piece of furniture!”’ was the explanation of her leaving the 
“‘Good Samaritans.” 

“Sister Dora’ was a younger sister of the well-known contributor to “ Essays 
and Reviews,” Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Most of her ex- 
traordinary work was done in the years 1865-78 in hospitals at Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, in the borders of the “Black Country.” Her professional service to the 
numberless sufferers from casualties and epidemics, and her moral and religious 
power over the ignorant, the wretched, and the vile, crowd this well-told story with 
interesting and thrilling incidents. Her work was done as to Christ. ‘I feel, when 
I touch His sick and suffering,” she says, “as if virtue came out of them.” “As I 
toil on I seem to hear the still small voice, ‘ Ye did it unto Me.’”’ 

Such natures are rare, such careers still more exceptional. They are enviable 
whom many thousands live to bless. C. A.A. 


CATHARINE AND CRAUFORD TAIT. Wife and son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. A memoir edited at the request of the Archbishop by the Rev. Wa. 
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nen. American edition. 12mo, pp. xvi, 395. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1880. 

In its structure this is a rare book. It is first the hand of the noble husband and 
father, the loved and honored Primate of all England, that sketches for us the char- 
acters of his wife and son. With perfect simplicity and naturalness, with thorough, 
tender, and deeply chastened manliness, he traces the most Christian and womanly 
life of the “help meet for him,” with whose companionship he had been blessed 
for thirty-five years. His home as Master of Rugby, Dean of Carlisle, Bishop ot 
London, and Archbishop of Canterbury, was, from the beginning of his married life, 
one of the conspicuous homes of England. Yet while true to every responsibility 
growing out of such influential and exalted station, it never lost its character as a 
genuine and healthful home for all its inmates, in which all that is excellent in nature 
and precious in grace was prized and cherished, and in unusual degree exemplified. 
Enriched with honors and with wide and lofty opportunities, it was refined by un- 
usual chastenings. A deeply interesting and touching part of the volume is Mrs, 
Tait’s own account of the extraordinary trial that came upon them when in five weeks 
five little daughters were swept away by a flood of scarlet fever. Grace sufficient 
was given to the stricken parents, even for those awful days. Faith triumphed then, 
and the subsequent life of the household showed in many ways how real, and strong, 
and manifold were the ties that bound it to heaven. The symmetrical and earnest 
character of the only son, gave bright promise of wide and solid usefulness—a promise 
blighted by his early death. ; 

The work of the editor of this volume is very delicately and modestly done, ex- 
hibiting always and only its proper subjects. The sketch is an instructive exhibi- 
tion of the way in which, and the extent to which, piety may pervade and glorify 
home life, and flow out in quiet, constant, inventive beneficence. This most attract- 
ive volume, the American edition of which is gracefully introduced by Bishop 
Huntington, cannot fail to become a favorite in many homes of all communions. 

C. A. A. 





IIIl—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Two Lectures delivered to the Theological School 
of Yale College by Asa Gray. Lecture I. ‘‘ Scientific Beliefs.” Lecture II. ‘‘ The 
Relations of Scientific to Religious Belief.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1880. 


In the present unsettled state of opinion and feeling on “ the relations of scientific 
and religious belief,” Professor Asa Gray is one of the few men whose views are of 
general interest. He is a skilled naturalist, a thorough evolutionist of the Darwinian 
variety, and at the same time a thoroughly loyal theist and Christian. He, as few 
others, is able to see somewhat on both sides of the question, and sympathize with 
the views and feelings of parties who are for the most part blindly assaulting each 
other across an apparently impassable gulf. We have no sympathy with those who 
maintain that scientific theories of evolution are necessarily atheistic. No man has 
proved this, and the presumptuous assertion of it has availed only to compromise its 
authors and the cause they have unwisely maintained. On the other hand, however, 
we do thoroughly sympathize with the words of caution with which President Porter 
concludes his article on the ‘“‘ Newest Atheism,” in the May number of the Prznce- 
ton Review, wherein he exhorts his friends, the theistic and Christian Evolutionists, 
who accept evolution as “a working hypothesis,” to consider whether they do not 
therein “‘ commit themselves to the merciless grasp of a logic from which it may not 
be easy to escape.” 
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The Christian Theist has no motive to dissent from the scientific principle of the 
uninterrupted Comtinuzty of Causation throughout the universe. Every event, with- 
out a possible excéption, has, doubtless, its causes and its effects, and the entire uni- 
verse is a coherent system of causes and effects in which absolute discontinuities are 
unthinkable. Hence theologians agree with all scientists that every event which 
can possibly have existed has had its place in this system of causes, and is, there- 
fore, always capable of a rational explanation by a competently informed intelligence, 
7. ¢., it will be found referable to adequate causes, each acting according to the law 
ofits kind, e. g., the law of a physical force, or the law of a free rational will. 

Nor has the Theist any objection to the scientific principle of the absolutely uni- 
versal law of the Undformity of Nature when that law is truly expounded. In the 
sense that the course of nature presents successively recurring series of absolutely 
similar events, there never has been any uniformity in nature. There never were 
two days nor two years, nor two leaves, nor two living things in all respects alike in 
succession, because the astronomical and the terrestrial conditions under which they 
are produced are continually changing. This no evolutionist will deny. The “law 
of the uniformity of nature,” as Dr. Gray argues, is simply, that the same causes 
acting under the same conditions always produce the same effects. But if the con- 
ditions vary, or if new con-causes are added to those previously at work, of course 
the effects vary. In the absolute creation ex nzhz/o nature received its law and its 
“uniformities ” were inaugurated. But in no subsequent miracle was the /aw of 
uniformity violated. A miracle is simply the introduction at a single point into the 
system of natural causes, of a new supernatural con-cause designed so to work to- 
gether with the already working natural causes that the vesudfant should be to in- 
telligent, moral agents a sign of God’s presence, or power, or authority. Neither 
does any act of mediate creation violate this law of uniformities. When God first 
quickened protoplasm with life it involved an interruption of no established uniformity, 
Introducing a new force among those pre-existing, He provided that as of old, causes 
under new and everchanging conditions should produce new and everchanging 
effects. 

Nor is there anything incongruous with Christian Theism in the more com- 
prehensive and ultimate teleology which modern science tends to introduce. The 
old teleologists, we confess, confined their view too much to special organs and 
their intrinsic ends, overlooking the fact that they were produced by cosmical - 
forces operating according to general laws which could have their ultimate end only 
in the end of the universe itself. The prevailing scientific view of the absolute unity 
of the universe and of the subordination of the parts to the whole, is in its essence 
one with that held by Augustinian theologians for ages.* The universe is an intel- 
lectual system. God has formed one coherent plan, comprehending in all their re- 
lations whatsoever comes to pass. The whole is a continuous system, every part 
being at once end and means and subordinate to the end of the whole. Hence the 
history of the universe in all its provinces is an ideal evolution, a providential un- 
folding of a general plan, in which general designs and methods converge in all 
directions to the ultimate end of the whole. The special convergence of parts to a 
special end can be understood, of course, by one who is unable to discern the rela- 
tions of the part to the general plan. Yet, if one confines his attention to the special 
ends of parts, he loses sight of the higher adaptation of those general laws and 
forms and methods which determine the parts and explain their relation to the whole. 
While, on the other hand, they who, rejecting the aid of revelation, seek only to dis- 
cover the relation of the parts to the absolute whole, necessarily end in agnosticism. 
For if the lesser and more obvious indication of purpose is ignored, the higher and 
ultimate must be out of our reach. 


* Bib. Sac., Jan., 1880. 
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Darwin illustrates the difference between the old teleology and his view of the 
method of nature by the contrast between a special and a general providence. But 
these are not alternative views. They are logically inseparable. The universe is the 
product of intelligence, and therefore a coherent whole. A general providence in- 
volves a special intention of every part, designating it to its place in the system to the 
promotion of the general end. And an intelligent destination of every part to its 
special end involves the co-ordination of every part to the general end. 

Nor, finally, has Christian theism any essential objection to the doctrine of the 
descent of species from species, as of individuals from individuals, if it be, indeed, 
capable of proof, the case of man, because of the specific assertions of Scripture, 
being excepted. Very evidently it is not beyond the power of the Creator, nor in- 
congruous with what appear to be His methods on the whole, for Him to engraft, 
by a direct act of His will, new and higher powers upon an organism produced by 
natural processes originated in a previous creation. This comes precisely under the 
definition of “ mediate creation,” as to which philosophers, theologians, and scientists 
have all alike consented. 

But that which Philosophy and Religion alike reject is the essential logic of this 
theory of evolution, the very essence of which involves the bringing, by natural pro- 
cess, of the living qut of the non-living ; the conscious from the unconscious; the 
rational from the irrational; the living soul, the spontaneous will, the voice of con- 
science from the mechanism of organs, which, in their turn, had their origin in the 
mechanism of molecules. The cause which produces the series of offspring is in the 
constitution of the original germ. ‘“ Natural Selection” merely removes the “ unfit” 
out of the way, and thus leaves the “ fittest” grouped in genera and species. Hence 
the theory necessarily implies that the soul of man, with its wonderful essential at- 
tributes, was virtually present in the primeval germ, and has been transmitted down 
through all the intermediate stages ; or otherwise, that life comes from death, con- 
sciousness from unconsciousness; and reason, will, and conscience from mechanical 
force. This is Evolution. The word means it. The leading advocates argue it. 
The system necessarily implies it. This is Herbert Spencer’s formula for the evolu- 
tion of all being: progress “from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity (chaos) to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity (cosmos).” Against this reason and religion will 
always protest. ‘ 

That cannot be evolved out of a cause which was not originally in it. But soul and 
reason, and will and conscience were not in the primeval tadpole. Therefore, where- 
soever they subsequently appear, they must have been implanted by God from with- 
out. But this is not “evolution,” and should not be called so. 

Professor Gray claims to be a thorough Evolutionist of the Darwinian variety, and 
yet a no less thorough theist and Christian. Amd although he says nothing to clear 
away the essential logical incongruousness of evolution and theistic philosophy, he, 
nevertheless, lays down principles which should be signalized as of great value to 
the theistic interest in the pending controversy. 

I. He affirms (pp. 58 and 59) that the proofs which biological hypotheses appeal 
to “are largely probabilities, some of a higher and some of a lower order, and much 
that is accepted for the time is taken on trial on Jrzma facze evidence.” The facts 
accumulated by scientists are of final authority, but the immense mass of inferences 
thence deduced must take rank with the “beliefs” of the day, and submit to the 
fate which the passage of time allots to all more or less speculative systems. 

II. According to Darwin the causes of all existing living beings are the few original 
germs, and their inherent powers of reproduction under the laws of heredity and 
variation. Natural selection merely sweeps away the unfit, and leaves the survivors 
grouped in distinct species. Darwin holds that this tendency to vary acts indiffer- 
ently in all directions, and, hence, that the resulting forms which survive are acci- 
dents determined solely by the chance bearings of the everchanging conditions of 
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climate, etc., etc. Professor Gray, on the other hand, says (pp. 50, 51) : “‘ The facts, 
so far as I can judge, do not support the assumption of every-sided and indifferent 
variation.” 

If, then, the variation is specially directed from within, it must be either (1) that 
they are predetermined by the constitution of the original germs implanted at crea- 
tion, or (2) they must be providentially led along certain designed lines of special 
usefulness, which is the opinion of Professor Gray. Of which Darwin says (“ Varia- 
tions, etc.,” Vol. II., pp. 515 and 516): “ No shadow of reason can be assigned for 
the belief that variations . . . . were intentionally and specifically guided. How- 
ever much we may wish it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his belief 
that variations have been led along certain beneficial lines, as a stream is led along 
useful lines of irrigation.” 

III. (pp. 95, 96). “ It is also urged that giving particular direction to a special act 
would involve an addition to the A/enum of force in the universe, and, therefore, 
contradict the recently acquired scientific principle of the conservation of energy. 
It is not at all certain that all direction given to force expends force; it is certain 
that, under collocations, a minute use of force (as pulling a hair-trigger) may bring 
about immense results; and, finally, increments of force by Divine action, in time, 
of the kind in question, if such there be, would never in the least be known to 
science.” 

IV. There are no valid scientific objections to the miracles of the Bible. ‘ But” 
(p. 108) “the very reasons on which scientific men reject miracles for the carrying 
on of nature, may operate in favor of miracles to attest the incoming of the supernat- 
ural for moral ends. At least they have nothing to declare against them.” 

V. (pp. 73, 76). “ But is it (Darwinianism) a sufficient and a complete hypothesis ? 
Does it furnish scientific explanation of the rise of living forms from low to high, 
from simple to complex ; from protoplasm to simple plant and animal, from fish to 
flesh, from lower animal to higher animal, and from brute to man?....I answer, 
‘not at all.’ “ While I see how variations of a given organ or structure can be led 
on to great modification, I cannot conceive how non-existent organs come thus to be, 
how wholly new parts are initiated, how anything is led on which is not there to be 
taken hold on.” “Specially theistic evolution (p. 81) judges that these general 
causes (heredity, variation, natural selection) cannot account for the whole work, 
and that the unknown causes are of a more special character and higher order. J 
think tt does not declare that these are not secondary causes.” 

This is our point of breaking with Professor Gray. The “secondary causes” acting 
can only be the “ secondary causes” existing. But at the beginning of the series these 
“secondary causes” did not contain, severally or collectively, either consciousness, or 
reason, or will, or conscience. Where did these come from? Are they the product of 
the combination of simpler elements ? If so, can molecular mechanics produce life ? 
Can bare vitality originate reason, or will, or the moral sense? If a thing can not 
be “led on which is not there to be led on,”’ how can that be evolved out of a cause, 
which is not first involved in it? The cause can not so far transcend itself in kind 
and in degree. When these transcendental endowments take their place in the 
network of being, God must himself create and place them. He must add them to 
the sum of being previously created. And this is zo¢ “ evolution.” A. A. H. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN RELIGIONS-PHILOSOPHIE SEIT DER REFORMATION. Von 
G. Cu. BERNARD PUENJER. I. Band., Bis auf Kant. 8vo, pp. ix., 492. [B. W. & Co., 
New York]. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn. 1880. 


FRIEDRICH SCHLELERMACHER’S REDEN UEBER DIE RELIGION. Kritische Ausgabe. G. CH. 


BERNARD PUENJER. 8vo, pp. xvi., 306. [B. W. & Co.] Braunschweig: C. A. 
Schwetschke & Sohn. . 1879. 


RELIGIONS-PHILOSOPHIE. Von Dr. ALBERT PEIP. 8vo, pp. xii. 464. Gtitersloh: C, 
Bertelsmann. 1879. 
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THE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 12mo, pp. 
174. [B.W.&Co.] London: Williams & Norgate. 1879. 

Dr. Ptinjer, the author of the first of the works above mentioned, and the editor 
of the second, is connected with the University at Jena as Przvat-docent. A dis- 
sertation on Kant’s doctrine of religion, published in 1874, had indicated the direc- 
tion of his special tastes and studies. His work on the “ Philosophy of Religion” 
has a broader range and a more purely historical aim than Prof. Pfleiderer’s Re- 
ligions-philosophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage, the most recent important German 
work that somewhat resembles it. Pfleiderer has his own matured system constantly 
in mind, and criticises what he historically describes. Piinjer reserves for the future 
any presentation of his own view, and proposes in this work, which is to be com- 
pleted by another volume, to sketch concisely and objectively the views which have 
been indicated or elaborated by all the theologians and philosophers of any note 
who are entitled to recognition: we say indicated, because but few of the writers 
named have presented their views in the form of a philosophy of religion. 

The centuries preceding the 15th are soon disposed of. In the 15th century and 
the early part of the 16th, fresher and more independent philosophy shows itself. 
The great theologians of the Reformation develop strongly-marked and character- 
istic views in regard to the religious life, the source of knowledge, and the proper 
function of reason in religion, and the estimate to be put upon scholastic philosophy. 
The divergent or erratic developments of Protestantism, the general, and more 
particularly the religious philosophy of English Deism and of those who combated 
it; the systems of Des Cartes and Spinoza; the French and German philosophic 
movements of the 18th century, and the beginning of reaction in Germany under 
Lessing, Herder, Hamann, and Jacobi, supply themes for later and successive sec- 
tions of the present volume. 

The author’s characterizations are concise and clear, his style good, and his effort 
manifest to exhibit impartially the persons and systems of which he treats. Not 
only the most important works of the several authors referred to, but, in many cases, 
the most valuable editions of them, are indicated, so that this history becomes an 
important vade mecum to those interested in its theme. 

The second work in our group is a critical edition of Schleiermacher’s well- 
known and powerfully influential “‘ Discourses on Religion.” The text of the first 
edition (1799) is taken as the foundation, and the modifications introduced succes- 
sively in the second (1806) and third (1821) are indicated by changes in the type, or 
added page by page in notes. The development of Schleiermacher’s own view is 
thus brought out as clearly as possible, and the relation of the successive phases ot 
his own thought to the thought of his time made more intelligible. It is a matter 
of minor interest that where there is no essential change in thought we are able to 
watch the writer’s rhetorical endeavor to perfect the execution of one of his most 
representative works, 

Prof. Peip’s “‘ Philosophy of Religion ” is edited from his manuscripts by a pupil 
and friend. The author had been during the last twelve years of his life (1863-75) 
an “extraordinary ”’ Professor in the Philosophical Faculty at Gdttingen. He had 
become known before, and during his university career, by the publication of several 
philosophical works, the most important of which, perhaps, was his “ Jacob Béhme, 
the German Philosopher,” etc. His own system was founded largely on Bohme, 
Baader, and the later doctrine of Schelling, although of a more positive and construct- 
ive type. 

He gives to the “ Philosophy of Religion’ the central place among the departments 
of philosophy. His definition of philosophy is “the ethical science of principles.” 
Knowledge of God is immediate, like knowledge of self; God’s general revelation 
of Himself coming to meet the necessary working of the constitution which He has 
given us, Subjective religion is the inner recognition of God by the nature which 
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He has constituted for such recognition. Objective religion consists of the aggre- 
gate of those doctrines and observances which have reference to the actual establish- 
ment, maintenance, and promotion of subjective religion in the individual and in 
the community. 

The so-called “ proofs’ of the divine existence are’ really only helps to the un- 
derstanding of the nature of God. All that they prove is, that if there be no God, 
the world and all our thinking and acting involves contradiction and absurdity. 
These reasonings do confirm belief in Him, and indicate some, at least, of His per- 
fections, and hypothetically point to Him as Restorer and Redeemer, if man’s failures 
and estrangement from God are ever to end. 

After discussing these and related topics in the first division of his book, in an- 
other of equal length the author describes the chief forms of the world religions, 
natural and revealed ; and then summarily concludes that among all the historical 
phenomenal forms of religion Christianity alone is adequate-—it alone exhibiting God 
as an actual Redeemer ; it alone establishing and confirming man’s real freedom 
in God ; it alone providing atonement for sin, and re-establishing normal relations 
between man and God. His incidental criticisms of other views are often valuable. 
Much of the thought and labor of the author’s life are evidently embodied here. 

Mr. Wright believes in man’s possession of religious instincts and capacities—in 
God and communion with Him, and something of inspiration and revelation as the 
result of this communion ; in sacred books, such as ail the great religions possess 
(differing, indeed, in excellence), and in a Christianity which is the “ first among 
many religions, all containing some truth, the best among many forms of faith; all 
good for the particular work which each has to do.” 

His little volume is popular, not scientific, and does not call for much comment 
in regard to the way in which he sets forth so much of religion as he believes in. 
That personal consciousness and experience are made to such extent the measure 
of what is anywhere possible, and that no special distinctions, endowments, or 
commissions can be anywhere conceded, are two of his great assumptions, which 
explain, in part, the meagreness and unsoundness of many conclusions, His spirit 
is, however, better by a wide difference than that of Mr. Voysey,* who by “ kind per- 
mission ”’ edits a friend’s translation of selections from Lessing’s famous “Fragments 
of the Unknown of Wolfenbiittel.”” The reason given for the fact of this long delay 
in translating Reimarus is this: he is “too thorough, too uncompromising, too 
faithful to his task to suit the present attitude of mind and heart toward the central 
figure of the orthodox religion.” 

We notice this book only to show by one more'sign in what spirit and to what 
extent, by things new and old, the cherished faith is now assailed on English soil— 
not to take up the “Wolfenbiittel Fragments” for discussion as a novelty. The 
Westminster Review, we observe, in some cases, finds Mr. Voysey’s suggestions to 
be no improvement on those of Reimarus. C. A. A. 


Tue GospEL MIRACLES, IN THEIR RELATION TO CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. By Wm. 
M. Taytor, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. t12mo., pp. 249. 

On the whole, it is a more difficult task to produce a fresh and vivacious treatise 
on Apologetics, than in any other department of theological science. The main lines 
of argument for the truth of Christianity have long since been drawn. It is improba- 
ble that any really demonstrative matter has been overlooked by the multitude of 
apologists from the second century to the nineteenth, or that any really important 
argument against the Christian religion has been omitted by the sceptic. The work 





* FRAGMENTS FROM REIMARUS: consisting of brief critical remarks on the object of Jesus and His disciples 
as seen in the New Testament. Translated from the German of G. E. Lessinc. Edited by the Rev. 
Cuarces Voysry, B.A. 12mo, pp. 119. [B. W. & Co.] London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
1879. 
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of the apologist must, consequently, be reproductive to a considerable extent, and it 
is not every mind that can re-state the commonplaces of apologetics with sharpness, 
arrange and combine them with cumulative effect, and enforce them with pertinent 
and felicitous illustrations. Dr. Taylor has done this in the seven lectures which he 
delivered before the faculty and students of Princeton Seminary, on the L. P. Stone 
foundation. 

This volume is not a large one. The author was confined, by the nature of the 
occasion, to narrow limits. And yet he has presented the most important of the evi- 
dences for the credibility of miracles. There is no waste matter in the book, and the 
argument moves forward steadily from one position to another, without losing any 
momentum by reference to side issues, or by the introduction of second-rate reason- 
ing. 

Dr. Taylor first discusses the nature and possibility of the miracle. Here he founds 
altogether upon the doctrine of the divine personality. ‘God, as the free creator of 
nature, can, of course, do as He pleases with the work of His hands. If atheism be 
true, the miracle is impossible; but if there be a God, the miracle is possible, and 
probable. The author then discusses the credibility of the miracle. Here he founds, 
first, upon the character of Christ. Our Lord himself testified concerning His own 
miracles when He appealed to them, as He continually does, as proof of His divine 
authority and mission. This testimony is valid, unless it can be shown that He was 
a deceiver, or self-deceived. But the sceptic generally concedes the moral excellence 
and intellectual soundness of Christ. The testimony of the apostles is then adduced. 
This, too, must be believed, unless it can be proved that they were victims of their 
own credulity, or were practising upon the credulity of others. After these positive 
arguments in favor of the miracle, Dr. Taylor criticises those of the sceptic, particu- 
larly the mythical theory. He concludes with an examination of the value of mira- 
cles as an evidence of the truth of religious doctrine, and of the spiritual significance 
of Christ’s miracles. 

Among the excellencies of this treatise, we call attention to the remarkably concise 
and neat manner of stating the effective points in an argument. Here, the preacher 
has influenced the student and author. The habit of presenting truth to the popu- 
lar mind in an oratorical manner banishes from the volume all prolixity and heavi- 
ness. There is not a dull or an obscure line in the book. As examples, we cite the 
succinct statement of what Christ was and has accomplished, on pp. 37-39; and of 
the dilemmas presented to the sceptic on pp. 50-51, 54-56; and also the conclusive 
examination of Renan’s demand that the miracle be subjected to the scrutiny of a 
committee. 

The author combats, correctly as we think, the view of Trench that the miracle 
does not, of itself, evince the truth of a doctrine, but only gets a hearing for it, in 
order that it may there prevail by its own intrinsic truthfulness. This view supposes 
that the miracle may be wrought by Satan as well as by God. Trench says that a 
miracle “ puts the miracle-worker in the alternative of coming from heaven or from 
hell.” If this*be so, the miracle may be an evidence for the lie of Satan, as well as 
for the truth of God, and the nature of the miracle will require to be determined by 
the kind of doctrine taught in connection with it. Dr. Taylor contents himself with 
the negative argument at this point. He shows clearly that the miracles of the 
Egyptian magicians were apparent onl;, and not genuine. The positive argument, 
however, is very strong. The theory that the miracle may be wrought by Satan as 
well as by God is dualistic, and involves all the difficulties and contradictions of 
dualism. The supernatural cannot be related equally and alike to the kingdom of 
good and the kingdom of evil. No being but the Creator of nature can suspend its 
operations ; and Satan is not the creator. The very definition of the miracle as an 
extraordinary act of the Supreme Being, utterly precludes its first origin in any and 
every other being. The intuitive judgment of mankind is also against this view. 
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This judgment is expressed in the questions : ‘‘ Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ? 
How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?”’ And in the affirmative: “ If this 
man were not of God, he could nothing” [miraculous].—John ix. 16, 33; x. 21. 
After so much that is excellent, the author can afford to listen to some fault-find- 
ing. We do not think that he is as logical as he commonly is, in saying that “it is 
about as absurd to ask which is first in the order of salvation, regeneration, or faith, 
as it is to ask, “ Which was first in Lazarus, his restoration to life, or his coming out 
of the grave?” To our mind, the latter question does not seem absurd ; and if the 
mere “order” is considered, there can be no dispute that our Lord imparted life to 
Lazarus before Lazarus came forth. When the author adds, in support of his state- 
ment, that the “‘ experience ’”’ of the two things is “ simultaneous,” he has introduced 
a new idea. The experience of life is a different thing from the organization of it. 
WG. T.'S, 


THE FounpDATIONS. A Series of Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By JoHN 
Munro Gisson, D.D. 16mo, pp. 204. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1880. 

Dr. Gibson need not apologize for adding another to our numerous works on the 
Christian Evidences. Books so thoroughly appreciative of the state and wants of 
the public mind, and so well adapted in many ways to what we are sure was in the 
first instance an interested audience, and no less so to the large body of readers, are 
never unseasonable or in excess. Books that strike so directly and effectively at the 
. heart of the popular unbelief render a double service, in the relief of honest per- 
plexity and doubt, and in the exposure of that which is determined and inventive. 

Whether that which is new in Dr. Gibson’s method will be found, even under 
his earnest and eloquent advocacy, to be such an improvement, as to promise easier 
and more complete success to the Church in its apologetic work, we are not so sure. 
If the Christian plea has been unnecessarily embarrassed when advanced in behalf 
of the Christian Scriptures or the Christian system, and can be urged with fewer 
difficulties and with greater encouragement when made to centre in Christ himself, 
that loyalty to Christ which is so undeniable and conspicuous a characteristic of the 
Church, will ensure and welcome this change of method. 

Had this suggestion come from some other quarter, ¢. g., from those who decry 
“book revelations,” or system and dogma, and who delight in platitudes and gush- 
ing utterances about Christ, we should examine it with very different presumptions. 
But with Dr. Gibson the question is one of order; all that any one can rightfully 
claim for the written revelation and the system which it contains, he would main- 
tain with the foremost. He asks where the stress of difficulty presses, and how it 
shall be relieved. 

Those who have been accustomed to make the Bible or the system of Christianity 
the object of apologetic advocacy and defence have surely erred, so far forth as 
they have failed to make Christ the heart and life whether of the Scriptures or of 
the system. But, on the other hand, when we are asked to regard and exhibit 
Christ as.the revelation of God to be commended and vindicated in evangelical 
apologetics—the vindication of the Bible and Christianity coming in as the sequel 
and result—we in turn have questions to ask. For what is Christ made the revela- 
tion of God? For what is He offered, and the world urged and required to receive 
Him? In the answer the chief elements of Christianity are shown us. Christ is 
not a bare, bald revelation of God, however beautiful, glorious, and attractive. He 
is a revelation for a purpose. It is not His person only, it is also His work that 
is a revelation, Why this personal form and not some other? Why this work and 
not some other? When you have shown me man’s need and God's provision in 
Christ for the relief of man’s need, you have shown me all that in the Christian 
system with which apologetics is concerned. Many details of doctrine, order, and 
proportion belong to Didactic and Polemic Theology; not here. , 

12 
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We have not heard the glad tidings until we have been taught fully of our need 
and of Christ’s exact and complete provision for its utmost demand. Christ has 
not been preached to us until or unless in the method of the preaching every essen- 
tial of Christianity has been preached. 

We wait, therefore, to be convinced, that the Church will under this change of 
method better justify itself, and deal more successfully with the oppositions of head 
and heart which it must everywhere encounter. C. A. A, 


THE BIBLE DocTRINE OF MAN. The Seventh Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By 
—_ Larptaw, A.M. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1879. Scribner & Welford, 
ew York. 

The author, pastor of a Presbyterian church in Aberdeen, Scotland, here gives us 
an interesting and valuable series of lectures on the subject of the doctrine of man. 
His arrangement of topics is after the dogmatic method, notwithstanding that he 
would present us the doctrine of man from the Biblical rather than the Theological 
point of view. His methods of argument are also dogmatic, so that we must class 
this book in the department of dogmatics rather than Biblical Theology, where it 
would seem at first, by its title, to belong. In his introductory lecture he puts the 
Bible doctrine of man in its relations to the scientific and philosophical conceptions, 
and rightly holds that the Bible does not attempt to give either the one or the other, 
but that nevertheless we should observe “ those ideas of life and the soul which the 
Scriptures themselves assume in all their theological statements.”’ This is the task 
of Biblical Psychology. In the second lecture Biblical Psychology is treated, and it © 
is shown that it is not analytic and abstract, but concrete, and growing “from a 
mere simple and popular to a more complex and philosophical view of man’s 
nature.” He rejects 7rzchotomy and advocates Dichotomy as the Biblical concep- 
tion of man’s nature, and explains zephesh as the subject or bearer of life, consti- 
tuted in the creature; ruach as the principle of life, bestowed by the Creator. In 
the New Testament the terms assume a new significance, through the exaltation of 
the Axeuma to express the new life derived from the Holy Spirit; and the contrast 
between the flesh and spirit in the Pauline epistles is explained, in that the flesh is 
what nature evolves, and the spirit what God bestows. He rightly lays stress upon 
the unity and the dchotomy of man’s nature, but as it seems to us, there is too little 
weight given to the statement, that favors ¢réchotomy. True Biblical Psychology 
will. give the three modes of ‘statement their proper place and relative importance. 
In lecture third, upon “ The Divine Image and Man’s Primitive State,” we cannot 
accord with the author in finding in Gen. i., “that man was created an image of 
something intertrinitarian,” nor in his exclusion of the form of man from the divine 
image ; but he correctly lays stress upon the moral conformity to God and maintains 
that in this man is capable of growth. Lecture fourth is devoted to man’s nature 
under sin and death, in which he urges that the image is not entirely lost, though 
man is depraved from the centre of the heart outward and utterly ruined. Death 
he regards as legal, moral, and physical, the two latter consequent oh the former ; 
and holds that death was involved in the physical structure of man and animals; 
that man, however, had a provision against death in the tree of life, which he for- 
feited in his fall. The fifth lecture, on the Psychology of the New Life, correctly 
rejects the notion of two antagonistic substances in the regenerated man, and shows 
that they are rather antagonistic principles; and that the conflict of Rom. vii. is not 
the contrasted experiences of an unconverted and a converted man, or indeed the nor- 
mal experience of a converted man; nor does Rom. vii. 14-25 give us the portrait ot 
an awakened Pharisee, and Rom. viii. 1-15, of a fully regenerate man ; but that Paul 
is “ presenting two ideal conceptions of the relations of the law and grace, respect- 
ively, of a man in Christ aiming at the attainment of holiness.” In this we cannot 
tegard the author as successful. In lecture sixth, on “ Man’s Nature in its Bear- 
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ing on a Future Life,” while rejecting conditional immortality and the sleep of the 
soul, he does not seem to take very strong ground, or be positive in statement, but 
is content to reaffirm the ordinary views of the Church. We regret that he finds 
the resurrection in Job. xix.. As a whole the work is well done from a dog- 
matic point of view, showing quite an extensive familiarity with the literature of the 
subject, and written in a clear and strong style. The notes in the appendix are full 
and valuable. C. A. B. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, as instituted by Christ. By GEORGE 
D. Armstronc, D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1880. 

We have, in this volume, a learned and accurate account of the Sacraments of the 
New Testament. There are two—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The five 
additional sacraments of the Romanists the author briefly notices, but confines 
attention to the two Protestant sacraments which have been mentioned. He goes 
very fully into the sacrament of baptism, and into the controversies which have 
been held respecting it—its mode and subjects—among Protestants for the last 
two hundred years, These occupy nearly the first half of the volume, These con- 
troversies excite less interest than they once did, but are worth the attention of every 
Christian student; and he will hardly find a more satisfactory presentation of them 
than in the volume before us. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as held by 
Romanists, is here fairly set forth and refuted. Dr. Armstrong somewhere says that 
there is but one passage in the New Testament which can be plausibly quoted in its 
favor—‘ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God:” and this, he insists, has no reference to the subject. The 
water spoken of by our Saviour, in His discourse with Nicodemus, cannot refer to 
Christian baptism, which was not instituted and made a sacrament for more than 
two years after this, but must refer, possibly, to John’s baptism, or to other water 
purifications of the Jews. 

The other sacrament of the New Testament was instituted by Christ at the close 
of His last Passover with His disciples, and is recorded by three of the evangelists 
in nearly the same words. It is a noble, venerable institution, full of instruction, and 
of excellent binding influence upon the Church. Our author gives a full explanation 
and defence of it, setting it forth as a ‘“‘ commemorative rite,” a “ symbolic rite,” a 
“covenanting rite,” an “eucharistic rite,” and a “communion.” Under this last 
head he goes into the question of close communion, as held by a portion of the Bap- 
tists and some other Protestant sects. 

From this our author passes to the monstrous perversions of this sacrament by 
the Romanists, such as the mass, etc. They insist that, at the word of a priest, the 
bread and wine of the supper are converted “ into the body, blood, soul, and divinity 
of Jesus Christ,” which are partaken by the communicant at the mass, and insure 
salvation. This terrific power of the priest is held by him and is dispensed or with- 
holden at his pleasure. It is often bought with money, or is refused on the most 
frivolous pretences. It is this which confers such a tremendous power, for life or for 
death, upon the Romish priesthood and Church, and has made it, for ages, the terror 
of ‘the world. 

I shall not follow Dr. A. in his presentation and refutation of this monstrous im- 
position. He has shown, more conclusively than we have seen elsewhere, that this 
pretence of changing the bread and wine of the supper into the veritable body and 
blood of Christ is not a miracle, but an actual impossibility. The bread and wine 
are not changed. They remain, in all respects, as they were before. They may be 
examined by all the senses—may be examined critically and chemically, and in 
every possible way, and are found to be the same, and yet they are pronounced by 
the Romish Church to be the body and blood of Christ. Now this is impossible. It 
cannot be true. A miracle may be true; and if properly attested, is true. One 
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body may be supernaturally changed into another, and may be proved to be so 
changed by all the senses, which are the proper judges in such acase. But the 
bread and wine in the sacrament are not changed. They remain the same, yet they 
are claimed to be the body and blood of Christ. Now this is impossible. — It is 
bread, and not flesh; it is wine, and not blood; it is dead matter, and not alive— 
the same that it was before. Now, such a change as is here pretended we insist 
is no miracle. It,should never be spoken of as a miracle. It is a natural impossz- 
bility. -. P. 


ReYOND THE GRAVE. Being three Lectures before the Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, with 
papers on Recognition in the Future State, and other addenda. By Bishop RAn- 
DOLPH S. Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1879. 

Bishop Foster, in this welcome addition to the literature of eschatology and the 
future state, proposes neither to assume his positions on the subject, nor “to treat 
the subject exegetically as purely a doctrine of revelation,” but to “submit it to the 
reason, and examine it in the light of all the facts bearing upon it which lie within 
the circle of our intelligence” (p. 13). On subjects upon which God has given tes- 
timony in His Word, while on various sides, and in various degrees, they fall within 
the scope of human reason, it is very difficult, in any adequate treatment of them, 
to pursue either method exclusively. Bishop Foster cogently presents the arguments 
for the spiritual and immortal nature of man from the light of nature, with strong 
refutation of objections, in the first and second of his Chautauqua lectures. Still, 
notwithstanding “this fond desire, this longing after immortality,” so deep in the 
human soul, is fortified by reasons so strong, founded in the natural constitution of 
things, it operates with great vagueness and incertitudeeamong fallen men when 
unsupported by that revelation which reveals Him “ who hath abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light through His Gospel.’”’ Like the very being of 
(sod, this truth shines upon the human mind with most convincing and unquestion- 
able evidence from the Word of God itself. 

In the third lecture, accordingly, the author summarizes and explicates the script- 
ural teachings on the subject, having previously shown that the light of reason- 
points in the same direction. He maintains that conscious existence continues be- 
tween death and the resurrection, followed by an uninterrupted continuance after 
death, of the holy in endless bliss, of the wicked in eternal woe. The latter con- 
clusion he considers impregnable in view of the teachings of Scripture, which, he 
shows, give no countenance to Restorationism or Annihilationism. The author ex- 
presses, in the strongest terms, the antagonism ofvhis feelings to the eternal suffering 
of any sensitive being. In this we all share, even as we sympathize with Him who 
‘hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” but would that he should. “turn 
from his way and live.” Yet we think that this antipathy and the expression of it 
may be so over-done as to weaken the authority and salutary influence of the doc- 
trine itself. It seems to us not the strongest form of putting it to say, as Bishop 
Foster does, “ the doctrine is unwelcome and horrzfic, but probably true; the doc- 
trine must be accepted, painful though it be”’ (p. 7). Something more, we are sure, 
could have been advantageously said to demonstrate the reasonableness and salutary 
influence of the doctrine, and the great evils which usually result from its rejection. 
Still, it remains true that punishment, especially eternal punishment, is God’s 
‘* strange work,” and yet the outflow of His immaculate purity, justice, and good- 
ness. 

Dr. Foster answers objections to the continued existence of the soul after the 
death of the body, by showing that spirit is without the attributes which make the 
body subject to dissolution and destruction. He also shows that the identity of the 
body, before and after the resurrection, depends not upon sameness of material par- 
ticles, but upon the continuance of the same vital organific principle. The papers 
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in the Appendix, on recognition in Heaven, and the reign of death in the very life 
of animated nature, are valuable and interesting. T hey enhance the value of a vol- 
ume otherwise valuable. Li Fhe Be 


Discussions IN HIsToRY AND THEOLOGY. By GrorGE P. FisHEer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 555. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


These sixteen Essays have a wide range—wider even than the title of the book 
indicates. Written at various times from 1867 to 1880, they are brought together, 
here, not in the order of time—perhaps not in the order of logic. A general classi- 
fication suggested in the preface includes in the first division the Essays relating to 
the history and character of the Roman and the Anglican Churches; in the second 
division, those relating to Philosophy and Theology ; in the third division, those re- 
lating to Theism, and the Christian Evidences. Yet, this classification is not pre- 
cise and exhaustive. ‘ 

These discussions happily combine the historical and the logical. Our author 
sees history not as merely phenomenal, but as interpenetrated by a wise plan and 
thus manifesting to us the Divine Mind; while he presents logic not in the form of 
mere abstract reasoning, but in the vivid setting of concrete history. 

Great men and great principles pass in successive review—men, in the foreground, 
such as Edwards and Channing, Taylor and the ancestral representatives of New 
England theology, and the Apostle Paul; and in perspective, representative reform- 
ers like Calvin, and Christian fathers like Augustine; principles in Philosophy like 
the problem of the human will, of liberty and necessity, of moral accountability, of 
the existence of sin in a moral universe, the strength and the weakness of Ration- 
alism and Atheism ; and questions in Theology like the being and attributes of God, 
the divine purpose and providence, the origin and the inheritance of sin, supernat- 
ural religion, and the doctrine of future punishment. All these subjects are forcibly 
handled, though sometimes too briefly. Vivid style, keen analysis, skilful logic 
everywhere appear. The book cannot fail to interest and instruct every attentive 
and thoughtful reader, although, to most persons, it will not prove to be light read- 
ing. Each chapter is interesting, and the whole discussion is able and suggestive. 
In almost every chapter there are vigorous thoughts flashing out like side-lights 
from the heat of the main discussion, quickening the mental vision and penetrating 
the polemic atmosphere, in certain directions, far out toward the horizon. It might 
be inferred that the supreme interest of the writer centres in the roth and the 11th 
Essays, to which he devotes 125 pages. However this may be, we shall confine 
our notice chiefly to the second group, of which these Essays form an important 
part. 

At once there is revealed the logical connection between the roth and the 8th 
Essays, and the propriety of placing the one later in time earlier in the order of ar- 
rangement, so that the reader may trace “‘ The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards” 
before “‘ The System of Dr. N. W. Taylor in its connection with prior New England 
Theology.” Attacks upon the Calvinistic system challenged Edwards to its de- 
fence. 

To the charge that Calvinism is inconsistent with human liberty and responsible 
moral agency, Edwards replied in his work on “ The Freedom of the Will.” 

To the charge that Calvinism precludes both moral praise and blame, since it 
teaches that we inherit depravity and are punished for sin in which we did not in 
any way participate, Edwards replied in his treatise on “ Original Sin.” 

Dr. Fisher tersely and significantly presents the philosophy of Edwards in these 
masterpieces of logical reasoning and dialectical skill. 

Of Dr. Taylor, our author says, p. 286, ‘He was a philosopher who has had no 
equal in Metaphysics on our side the ocean since Pres. Edwards ;”’ while he styles 
Pres. Edwards not only “the most illustrious graduate of Yale College,” but, as a 
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dialectician and logician, “ perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among men ” 
(Sir J. Mackintosh). Yet our author represents Pres. Edwards as a Berkleian, so 
intense that he surpasses even Berkley himself, applying the idealistic theory to 
mind as well as to matter, so that personal identity, consciousness, the very sub- 
stance of our individual being, are only repeated acts of creation at every successive 
instant of time. 

We do not wonder, then, that Hopkins, the disciple of Edwards, “ brought in the 
doctrine of divine efficiency in the production of sin ;”’ nor that “he considered this 
a legitimate deduction from the teachings of Edwards;” nor that Emmons, in 
whom this doctrine of divine efficiency appears “in full flower,” should assert 
(Works, IV., Serm. XXXV.), “Infants being men in miniature, God works in them 
as He does in other men, or produces those moral exercises in their hearts in which 
moral depravity properly and essentially consists. It is just as easy, therefore, to 
account for moral depravity in infancy, as in any other period of life.” 

Here, then, was indeed “a determinism more bald than Christian theology had 
ever tolerated.” How far, according to these Essays, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards” refutes the’ charge against Calvinism is not made precisely evident. We 
are glad, at least, to find that Dr. Taylor rejected this theory of divine efficiency. 

But what, according to our author, was the philosophy of Edwards in regard to 
moral freedom or iiberty ? 

The philosophic position which challenged Locke and Edwards to an attack gave 
them good opportunity for both skilful and successful dialectics—the untenable 
position that “ choice springs from a previous state of indifference, an absolute neu- 
trality of feeling, either preceding the act of judgment or interposed between that 
act and the act of the will.” Their success was easy and deserved. But this base- 
less theory of liberty exposed and abandoned, what was the conception of liberty 
proposed by Locke and Edwards? The answer given in these “ Discussions, etc.,” 
p. 232, is that “ Liberty relates exclusively to the effects of choice, or events con- 
secutive to volition, and not to the origination of choice itself;” and again, p. 291, 
“Freedom consists in the dependence of the existence, or non-existence, of any ac- 
tion upon our volition of it.” In this Locke “ is precisely coincident with Edwards,” 
p. 232. Indeed Edwards says, p. 292, “Liberty is freedom from hindrance or im- 
pediment in the way of doing or conducting in any respect as one wills.’’ 

But what if this definition be challenged as unsatisfactory, or rejected as superficial 
and inadequate? What becomes of the logic and the conclusion from such a pre- 
mise ? According to our author, even Dr. Taylor himself did not accept this at- 
tempted solution of the problem as consistent or successful. 

But such independent criticism was not peculiar to Dr, Taylor or to New England 
theologians. Others, no less orthodox as Calvinists, were starting profound inquiries 
like these : Has the soul a self-determining power? If it has not, is it free? If it 
has, is not this the will? If so, is not freedom or liberty—by the very nature of the 
terms—defined as, the exercise of the will or self-determining power of the soul? Is 
not, then, the will a free cause? Is not man, then, a free agent, 2. ¢., a rational 
spirit who originates moral action? - As such, does not moral action radically differ 
from material (physical) action—the latter being bound not (as Pope unwisely said) 
“fast in fate,” but in the chain of physical causation—the former being not merely 
“left free’’ (as Pope more wisely said), but made free by the creative fiat of the 
Almighty ? Does not this indicate the simple and sure solution of the troublesome 
problem of Edwardean causality underlying equally moral and material action ? and 
relieve us from the Edwardean conclusion of philosophical necessity? Is not the 
crucial question (p. 250), “Can we conceive of a causal influence which makes an 
event infallibly certain, and yet not necessary ?” answered readily and in conformity 
with the elder, historic Calvinism ? 

In the meantime, what, according to our author, was Dr. Taylor’s definition of 
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freedom? (p. 308): “Freedom is exemption from something ; it is exemption from 
the constraining operation of that law of cause and effect which brings events to pass 
in the material world.” But is this negative conception satisfactory? Does mere 
exemption constitute freedom or moral liberty? Even Dr. Taylor is not satisfied 
with his own attempt, but supplements it by asserting “the power of contrary 
choice.” 

But how such a theory solves the problem; or, whether there is such a power; 

r, what is “the power of contrary choice ;” or, whether there can be such a power, 
does not readily appear. 

Explicit answers to these questions, either by our author or by Dr. Taylor, would 
have added especial interest to “‘ The Discussions in History and Theology.” 

It is said, p. 309, ‘“‘ Augustinians and Calvinists had admitted the power of contrary 
choice in the case of the first sin, as well as in the case of the previous moral actions 
of Adam.” 

They doubtless admitted and taught that Adam was created free and holy, yet 
mutable, so that he might fall from his innocency. But is this the same as admit- 
ting “the power of contrary choice?’’ Might not Dr. Taylor’s favorite phrase, 
“certainty with power to the contrary,’ be improved by this change: Certainty 
with freedom ? 

The problem of “ The Origin of Evil; or, The Introduction of Sin into the World” 
is finely discussed by Dr. Taylor and by Dr. Fisher, pp. 305 and 320. Dr. Taylor 
carefully discriminates between the divine action toward holiness and toward sin, 
so that God may be said to permit sin, while He promotes holiness. Yet we see in 
this principle of divine permission (not promotion) of sin, no evidence of a New En- 
gland discovery, either recent or distant. The assembly of divines in Westminster 
Hall, embodied this principle in their Confession, Chap. VI., Sec. 1.: “This sin ot 
our first parents, God was pleased, according to His wise and holy counsel, ¢o fer- 
mit, having purposed to order it for His own glory.” Not that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, but that God wisely and holily prefers that moral sys- 
zem in which sin is, in this way, permitted. According to our author,-in the history 
of Systematic Theology previous to the seventeenth century, original sin had been 
accounted for by participation with Adam—not personal, but generic. This had been 
the philosophic explanation of the Scriptural fact of original sin (Rom. v., and else- 
where). But, now, in the seventeenth century, the federal theory was superimposed. 
Still, when pressed by objections, the philosophic defence of this Scriptural doctrine 
relied upon the old idea of real participation. But by the theory of creationism and 
the Lockian philosophy (p. 290), this prop was broken down. “And now the oppo- 
nents of Calvinism! demanded with one voice some explanation of the imputation of 
a sin to the descendants of Adam, which it was confessed they had no agency in 
committing.” How does Edwards meet this “great objection,” as he properly 
styles it? His answer is thus given (p. 290): “ The guilt of a man at his birth is 
declared to be ‘the guilt of the sin by which the species first rebelled against God.’ 
The sin of apostasy is not theirs, merely because God zsmputes it to them, but it is 
truly and properly theirs, and on this ground God imputes it to them.” 

It is difficult to see how any theory of traduction could make the participation 
more real and true. How this philosophy of Edwards is consistent with creationism 
and Lockianism is not readily apparent, yet we understand these essays to teach 
that Edwards was both a Lockian and a creationist. 

In the essay on “ The Apostle Paul,” a final reference to the doctrine of original 
sin is made incidentally. It deserves, at least, a passing notice. 

Paul’s extended treatment (Rom. Ch. ix.) of predestination and election is dis- 
posed of by a single remark; and, to put this curt remark beyond the peril of ques- 
tion, it is based upon a summary conclusion about original sin, assumed as a fore- 
gone conclusion : “It was no part of the apostle’s idea to offer in this ninth chapter 
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of Romans a metaphysical solution of the old problem of liberty and necessity, any 
more than it was his design in the fifth chapter to solve the mystery of original sin.” 
But what if this foregone conclusion be challenged, or be discarded as an assump- 
tion? Is it competent for our author to restrict the apostle’s idea or to regulate his 
design ? 

However some of the positions may be questioned, it is just to say that the essay 
on “ The Augustinian and Federal Theories of Original Sin Compared,”’ as well as 
that on “The System of Dr. Taylor in Connection with prior New England The- 
ology,’”’ is able and comprehensive. ‘The one, at least, is a rejoinder to Dr. Hodge 
on “Presbyterian Re-union,” and never does our author seem to be more in his ele- 
ment than when analyzing and criticising the federal (or representative) theory 
which he styles “the offspring of the seventeenth century.’ The special points of 
analysis may be found, pp. 357 and 358. The special points of criticism are made, 
pp. 403-409. Were it our purpose or our province, we have not space here to re- 
state, much less to review these multiplied points. 

Before concluding this inadequate notice, we might justly ask whether the later 
(New England) theory of sin and guilt and imputation found in these Essays is any 
improvement on Pres, Edwards and Owen and the Westminster Assembly and Cal- 
vin and Anselm and Augustine? But this is not the chief question. Nor is it, whether 
Dr. Taylor's conclusion is consistent with, or destructive of, Dr. Hodge’s view of 
these doctrines, but whether it is consistent with the Scriptural doctrines of sin and 
guilt and imputation ? 

We heartily accept the statement quoted (p. 287) from Dr. Smalley: ‘Sentiments 
are not” (should not be) “objected against merely because of their being innova- 
tions ;”” but we as heartily adopt the supplement—sentiments should not be enter- 
tained merely because they are innovations. R. B. W. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


FAITH AND CHARACTER. By MARVIN R. VincENT, D.D., Pastor of ‘‘ The Church of 
the Covenant.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume is entitled to rank among the best contributions to the recent litera- 
ture of the American pulpit. It consists of a series of sermons, originally preached 
to the author’s own people, and treating of some of the most vital points of religious 
faith and character. Seven sermons relate to Faith in the Unseen, Intercourse with 
the Unseen, Christ the Interpreter of the Unscen ; and these are followed by thirteen 
sermons upon Character, its Integrity, its Development, its Risks, its Independence, 
its Attitude toward men, its Active Side, and its Eternity. These are all weighty 
topics, coming home to every man’s business and bosom; and they are discussed 
with singular skill and ability. While each discourse is complete in itself, they all 
conspire to produce the happiest unity of impression. The workis marked through- 
out by the fresh, vigorous thought, and the clear, incisive, manly style, which lent 
such a charm to “Gates into the Psalm Country.” Dr. Vincent, speaks out of a full 
mind, and what is in his mind he knows how to express in the very best way. His 
illustrations, whether drawn from nature, history, art and poetry, or from daily life 
and the walks of business, are always vivid and to the point. But their reverential 
tone, their fine spiritual insight, and the rich lessons of Scriptural truth and wisdom 
in which they abound, are what chiefly makes these sermons so admirable and so 
worthy of wide circulation. They seem to us eminently fitted to fulfil the author’s 
design as expressed in his preface~ “If the volume shall contribute, in any degree, 
to dissipate that indifferentism toward religion, which is rife, and which carries a 
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worse menace than positive unbelief; if it shall do aught, within the Church itself, . 
to prick that dangerous conceit that emotional raptures, or activity in the Church 
work, or regular ecclesiastical standing can be substitutes for solid goodness and for 
consistency of conduct; if it shall go to strengthen the emphasis upon the fact 
that religion is a development of character, and is not summed up in the single ex- 
perience which inaugurates that development ; if, in showing that character attains 
symmetry through discipline and conflict, it shall nerve some sincere, but discour- 
aged soul to fight its way across the storm-swept expanse between itself and its 
ideal ; if, above all, it shall help any man to a larger and clearer view of the 
divine Saviour, and shall enable him to discover a new meaning in manhood, and a 
new dignity and sweetness in duty through their relation to Jesus Christ, it will not 
have been written in vain.” G. L. P. 


THE Keys oF SECT; OR, THE CHURCH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT COMPARED WITH THE 

SEcTs OF MODERN CHRISTENDOM. By JULIAN M. SturTEvAnT, D.D., LL.D. pp. 

413, I2mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ew York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1880. 

President Sturtevant must be credited with a life-long study of the subject of this 
volume, and a vigorous presentation of his peculiar views. He is everywhere known 
as an uncompromising opponent of all the known forms of Church organization, save 
that in which he was born and reared, and with which, for the past twenty-five years, he 
has been identified. No one in that section, where his lot has been cast since the autumn 
of 1829, needs be told, how strenuously he has opposed the prevalence of what he is 
pleased to call “sect’’ in the Christian Church. With him it is not “sectarianism ” 
only, that is wrong, unchristian, wicked: it is the division of the one Church of Christ 
into provincial and state and national organizations—into corporate denomina- 
tions, such as the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist, the Methodist, the Lutheran, and the Reformed. It is all wrong; con- 
trary to the teachings of the New Testament; a great hindrance to the upbuilding 
of Christ’s kingdom; and should, as soon as possible, be remedied. 

That which, in Dr. Sturtevant’s opinion, lies at the foundation of the “ sect” spirit 
and practice, is the claim, set up by all the sects, that Christ has instituted some- 
thing more in government, than that of the local company of believers ; that, to the 
government thus instituted, He has confided the “keys” of the kingdom of heaven,— 
the power to bind and loose, to administer the initiating rite of baptism, and to 
admit to the Lord’s Supper. Such a theory he utterly rejects, and sets himself, in 
the larger part of this book, to undermine and disprove. 

In contradistinction to all this, he maintains, ‘that the Church universal, the king- 
dom of heaven, can have no earthly or official organization, and that the only organ- 
ized Church which Christianity admits, is the local society of believers ”’: z. ¢., a Con- 
gregational Church. Not that the Congregational system is absolutely perfect, es- 
pecially in holding as it does, more or less strenuously, to the doctrine and power 
of the “keys.” Let them abandon this error, and make discipline not punitive, but 
simply reformatory, and that by persuasion rather than authority, and then we have 
the model Church. The rivalry of sects will cease, and all will be harmony, peace, 
and love. In contrast with all this, he runs a tilt against Anglicanism, Presbyte- 
rianism, and Methodism, endeavoring to show how utterly wrong they are in keep- 
ing up their sectarian organization, and not adopting that of the Congregational— 
minus the “keys.” 

Dr. Sturtevant regards it as a great evil, “ that villages and towns in our own 
country can be counted by hundreds, in which from four to six Protestant sects are 
maintaining a sickly and feeble existence, scarcely able, by the utmost possible ef- 
fort and self-denial, to support themselves from year to year, without any efficiency 
or aggressive power, where but for our multiplication of sects, one church of Christ 
would be sustained, and exert its mighty influence over the whole community.” 
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True, and well put, but how is it to be brought about? Let them all drop their 
peculfarities, and merge themselves into a Congregational Church! Nothing sec- 
tarian in all this ; Congregationalism is not a “ sect,’’ not at all; it is the one Church 
of Christ! Such is the teaching, for substance, of this book. It is not new or 
strange. We have been familiar with it of old. 

When Dr. Sturtevant went to Illinois in 1829, a Congregational minister, he be- 
came a member ofthe Presbytery of the Centre of Illinois, and was so reported in 
1830. All Congregational ministers of that day did the same. In the new settle- 
ments, New Englanders united with Jerseymen in organizing Presbyterian churches. 
But in 1855, Dr. Sturtevant left the Presbytery. An era of sectarianism was ushered 
in. Congregationalists insisted on setting up their “zsm’’ everywhere. It 
was not enough that a village was favored with an orthodox live Presbyterian 
church; a Congregational church must be set up over against it; all over the 
West, all the way to the Pacific. The most thorough-going sectarians in all that 
region, so far as our observation has extended, in all the twenty-five years that 
have succeeded, have been these same “no-sect ’”’ Congregationalists. And among 
the most active and earnest advocates of this policy has been the Rev. author of 
this “no-sect”” volume. Dr. Norton, whose life-long residence in that region has 
given him peculiar opportunities of observation, says of Dr. Sturtevant—“ He re- 
mained nominally in connection with the Presbyterian Church until 1855, though at 
that time, for years before, and ever since, he has been a most pronounced and rad- 
ical Congregationalist. Under his lead that Institution [Illinois College], meant at 
first to be Presbyterian, then Presbyterian and Congregational, has been carried over 
wholly to the Congregational side. He has been the leader of that zsvz in this State 
from its very beginning, in about 1833. All concede to him remarkable ability ; 
but Presbyterianism in this State owes him no thanks.” 

The book is ably written, and the argument plausibly presented. But it is radi- 
cal to the core. Its tendencyis to break down the barriers of Church-government, 
to supersede all authority in spiritual matters, to dispense with all creeds even for 
the use of the local church, and in our judgment, to make what is recognized-as 
“the broad Church” universal, and to corrupt utterly ‘‘ the faith once delivered to © 
the saints.” E. F. H. 


THE SAviouR’s CONVERTS: What we owe to them, and How we may Aid them. By 
.-<-_aa WILLIAM SCRIBNER. I2mo, pp. 174. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1880. 

The design of this modest treatise is to awaken and deepen the interest which the 
people of God take in the multiplying of converts to Christ, and the training of them 
to a consistent, vigorous, and sanctified manhood. It is thoroughly Scriptural, and 
theoretically orthodox. Conversion, in every genuine case, is rightly attributed to 
the efficient agency of the Holy Spirit. Cases of conversion are of constant occur- 
rence under the faithful preaching of the Word of God, but vastly more numerous 
under the special effusion of the Holy Spirit in revivals of religion. Not seldom the 
professed convert is such only in name. Such converts, of course, cause the way of 
truth to be evil spoken of. The true convert, also, in some cases, for lack of proper 
training, becomes “ barren” and “ unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is borne along on the current of prevailing worldliness, and brings reproach 
on the cause of the Master. 

Mr. Scribner aims to arrest these tendencies, and with wholesome counsel, both 
to the Church and the convert, to establish the young believer in the truth, and to 
bring him into a nobler service and a purer fellowship. The book is eminently fitted 
to do good. ° 

But, after all, the proper remedy is but lightly dwelt upon. In order that the 
convert may be “rooted and grounded” in the truth, his enmity to God must be 
rooted out; the old man must be slain, and a radical change must be wrought in 
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the current of his affections, his desires, his life purpose. In order to this, the 
pulpit must uncompromisingly and fearlessly proclaim the doctrines of grace. Whe 
native and utter depravity of the heart, the worthlessness in the sight of God of all 
acts and exercises previous to conversion, the awful retributions of eternity, the alone 
and entire sufficiency of the redemption made by Christ, justification by faith alone, 
and the necessity of a whole-hearted, unconditional surrender of the soul, for time 
and eternity, to Christ Jesus as the supreme Lord and Master of the believer, must 
be set forth in every form of conviction and persuasion. 

It is to be feared that in these respects the pulpit is greatly at fault. In some 
quarters this kind of preaching has given place to a mere exhibition of the loveliness 
of Christ, the easiness of entering upon discipleship, and the pleasantness of the 
Christian life. In some of the so-called revivals of religion of the past twenty-five 
years, very little has been witnessed of deep conviction of sin; of struggling to 
subdue, or to be rid of, native and acquired corruption; of the utter prostration of 
the soul before God, because of its defilement, and the solemn heart-searching 
renunciation of the world, the flesh, and the devil, for Christ. Where all this is 
wanting, or mostly so, it may be expected that numerous conversions will be spuri- 
ous, and that real converts will have but little of the martyr-spirit that should char- 
acterize every true disciple of Christ. The pulpit must be reformed. FE. F. H. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN MIsSsIONARY PROBLEM. By the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 138. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The important department of Practical Theology which treats of the theory and 
method of Christian missions (variously called by German methodologists Afostolzk, 
Halieuttk, Kerykttk, Misstonswissenschaft), has been too much left to practical 


workers in the missionary field, to be wrought out experimentally for themselves. 
It has begun to demand its place in theological institutions and missionary training- 
schools at home. And, better still, thoughtful pastors and private Christians are 
recognizing not only the benefit, but the necessity of a more thorough acquaintance 
both with the principles underlying the work of missions, and with the varied and 
suitable methods which must be followed among different peoples. The compara- 
tive study of religions, pursued usually in the first instance for very different objects, 
is paying large tribute to, as well as deriving much material from, Christian missions. 
Dr. Jessup has expanded and put into permanent form, in the little volume before 
us, the substance of missionary discourses, to which so many listened with pleasure 
and profit, in the course of his recent busy vacation at home. In his three chap- 
ters he points out the most prominent characteristics of Islam and the Moham- 
medan world that are unfavorable to the early and easy triumph of Christianity, 
such as are more favorable, and auspicious changes to be looked for as the result of 
the newer relations of Great Britain to the Turkish Empire. The little book is 
crowded with the results of study and observation and ripe experience, and should 
be widely scattered through the churches. C. A. A. 


PROTESTANT FOREIGN Missions: their Present State. A universal survey. By 
THEODORE CuHRISTLIEB, D.D., Ph.D. Authorized translation by DAvip B. Croom, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xv. 248.. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This comprehensive and careful survey of the present condition of the Foreign 
Missionary work of the Protestant Churches was first presented to the Evangelical 
Alliance at its meeting in Basle. It was published in the German original in the 
Allgemeine Méssions-Zettschrift, in November and December, 1879, and, about the 
same time, in the official volume issued by the Alliance. In this form it was inci- 
dentally noticed in our April number. 

The author is too wise and too much in earnest to attempt a mere historical out- 
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line of the work of the Churches, with a statistical summary of the more measurable 
factors and results. He aims to detect and exhibit whatever is most characteristic 
in spirit and method in each field, and in the working of each organization, as well 
as what is wanting in local or co-operative work. A rare mastery of the numberless 
details of fact, great skill in presenting the missionary theory of each working 
body, as growing partly out of its view of man’s need and Christ’s salvation, and its 
own churchly relation to Christ, and partly out of missionary experiznce; and unu- 
sual power in condensing and exhibiting the material which gathered to such vast 
dimensions under his hand as he wrought—these are among the conspicuous char- 
acteristics of this very valuable volume. This whole discussion is most instructive 
to Christian intelligence, encouraging to Christian hope and expectation, and stimu- 
lating to the Christian conscience, and should become a valuable aid to missionary 
interest, consecration, and effort in the homes and churches of the many lands which 
it will reach. ‘The English translation is prepared under such control by the author 
as to guarantee all admissible improvements in substance, as well as an authorized 
and acceptable form. C. A. A. 





V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ALASKA, AND MISSIONS ON THE NorTH PAciFIc CoAst. By Rev. SHELDON JACKSON, 
1 Fully illustrated. I2mo, pp. 327. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
1880. 

The most ubiquitous man, in the American Presbyterian ministry, is the Rev. author 
of this book. His home is Denver, Col., but we should judge that it is about the 
last place in which to look for him. Now we are grasping his hand in Centre Street, 
New York; presently he is exploring the wilds of Utah; then he is investigating 
the Aztecs, and climbing up their singular habitations; next he is scaling the 
Rocky Mountains, and hunting up the lost sheep in the wilderness of Idaho; and, 
having a few idle days on hand, he must needs bend his steps to the vast archipelago 
of Alaska. So, on the roth of August, 1877, he finds himself at Fort Wrangel. 
Returning to the East he published, first in his own monthly sheet, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Presbyterian (for he is an editor withal), and then in the other religious papers 
of the denomination, glowing accounts of what he has seen and heard, as one has 
described it: “a paradise for the naturalist, a happy hunting-ground for the ethnol- 
ogist, and a new and boundless field for the geologist,” to say nothing of the agri- 
culturist. 

Once more, “armed with a little brief authority,” as an agent of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, he finds his way with Secretary Kendall, “ the Big Chief,’”’ iu the summer 
of 1879, to the same Hesperides, threading the sinuosities of Puget Sound, and 
reaching, July 21st, the familiar post of Fort Wrangel, and then pushing his way 
north through the longest stretch of inland navigation on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try in the world. “ : 

What he saw and heard, as a faithful editor he puts in print; and his fervent 
appeals wake up the dormant energies of the Church in behalf of this remotest of 
our American possessions—so far away that San Francisco is but the half-way 
house to its w/tzma thule. The winter finds him at home, and-he gathers up his 
fugitive editorials, which, with a well-condensed introduction of statistics gathered 
from authentic sources, he publishes in a book, “ with numerous illustrations and 
his own speaking portrait.” Such is the book before us. We welcome it as “ good 
news from a far country.” It will help, we trust, to stir up the churches to a new 
and lively interest in our missions there, and to plant on those hyperborean shores 
the foundations of many generations. E. F. H. 
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THE YouNGER EpDA: also called Snorre’s Edda, or the prose Edda. An English 
version, etc., with an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Index. By Rasmus 
B. ANDERSON. I2mo, pp. 302. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. London: Tritbner 
& Co. 1880. 

This translation, while not absolutely complete, contains all that can be of use to 
the general reader or student, exceeding in its compass any translation previously 
made into any modern language. The accomplished and enthusiastic scholar trom 
whose hand the work comes had in his “ Norse Mythology” (Chicago, 1875) and 
other works proved his competence, and inspired confidence in his scholarly spirit 
and ability. We profess no qualification to judge his work critically. We welcome 
it as promoting knowledge of the Old Norse literature and the early Teutonic religion 
and life. While new translations and digests and interpretations are multiplying for 
us the means of acquaintance with Oriental systems of religion and philosophy, an- 
cient and modern, it is due to the Northern and Western peoples, who are our own 
kindred, that their less elaborate and pretentious, but quite as intensely earnest, 
faiths be carefully studied. The material generally accessible has hitherto been 
quite too meagre. This edition, with its various and ample apparatus, will helpfully 
guide the interest which it will awaken. : C. A. A. 


THE READER’s HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 1761-1783. By JUSTIN 
Winsor, Librarian, etc. 16mo, pp. 328. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 
Books not contained in the Boston City Library, or the library of Harvard College, 

or reached by references there made, are not books to which the common reader 

needs to be referred. Books on the American Revolution of which Mr. Winsor has 
acquired no knowledge, lie no less beyond the urgent want of any but specialists. 

And for a fine tact and trained skill in making wide bibliographical knowledge prac- 

tically serviceable to others, that shall surpass his, one must search far and long. 

This little volume is full enough not only to meet the wants of the common reader, 

but to set the specialist well on his way. It is so constructed as to encourage 

breadth of research and a judicial quality in estimating the sources and materials of 
knowledge. £.g., the items in regard to Arnold’s treason occupy~seven pages. 

The authorities referred to in connection with the entire transaction, or with promi- 

nent elements in it, number about 125. Contemporary accounts, as well as the 

summaries and conclusions of later writers ; the sourtes of information in regard to 

British comment on the actors and their fate, as well as to the common and special 

American judgments, are abundantly pointed out. 

A copious index of twenty-one pages and some 2,500 items greatly enriches the 
volume. We can hardly think that the encouragement will be wanting which is 
needed to secure like handbooks, proposed by Mr. Winsor, on other themes of his- 
tory, biography, travels, philosophy, science, literature and art. He who aids us to 
read wisely and well is one of our greatest benefactors. This volume indicates and 
illustrates the great value to Cistant, scattered, quiet readers, of large libraries in 
competent hands. C. A. A. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, including both the Classical Language and the Older Dialects 
of Veda and Brahmana. By WILLIAM DwIGHT WHITNEY. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 485. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

All students of Sanskrit throughout the world must welcome the appearance of 
this grammar. It forms probably the most important contribution to the subject, 
as viewed from the stand-point of linguistic science, since the publication of Bopp’s 
essays in the same direction. In more than one leading quality, Professor Whitney 
may be regarded as the legitimate successor of that great master in the grammati- 
cal treatment of Sanskrit. No others have taken up the subject with the same inde- 
pendence and the same freedom from prejudice and traditional bias, and no others 
have deferred so much to the rightful claim, on behalf of the general student, that 
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the principles and methods of grammatical treatment should be adopted which are 
applied to languages and language generally, and not the artificial, mechanical, 
cumbrous, and perplexing system which had been carried into Europe from the hands 
of the native Indian grammarians by the pioneers of Sanskrit study in the West. 
This demand does not imply any censure of those who have worked up Sanskrit 
grammar from the native stand-point; for as the classical language is itself in many 
of its phenomena highly artificial, it is proper that there should be at hand an elab- 
orate and minute specification of all the multiform rules and exceptions it exempli- 
fies. The native system, represented by Panini and his disciples, aimed to secure 
encyclopzedic fulness and absolute accuracy both of statement and explanation, and 
a debt of gratitude is due to scholars such as Colebrooke and Benfey, who in their 
great works have best made practically available to us the results of such Titanic 
labors. But such a method of treatment, with all its scope and minuteness, is really 
superficial and external, and answers the needs of the practical student as little as 
it meets the requirements of the comparative philologist. Of this fact Bopp and 
Whitney seem to have been equally aware. In two main respects the latter differs 
from and improves upon the former; his departure from the traditional treatment 
is wider, while his*methods and plan are more modern, and, so to speak, more 
Western ; and throughout his work the language is treated historically from the 
oldest Vedic forms downwards, the earlier phenomena of Sanskrit not being dealt 
with as mere variations from the “classical” standard. We shall now enumerate 
the most important features in which the treatise differs, as far as we know, from 
all of its predecessors. 

With regard to the subject of euphonic changes in words due to combination, it 
may be said in general, that the rules which have come to us from the native gram- 
marians must be acquired by all learners. The only thing to be aimed at by an 
independent grammarian is to secure their best arrangement and classification. 
From this point of view Professor Whitney seems to «a dealt with the subject in 
a way to best satisfy the critical student, though beginners might acquire the most 
essential rules more rapidly from such a scheme as that presented by Monier Wil- 
liams in his “ Practical Grammar.”’ Our author puts first the rules for internal 
combination (z. ¢., of stems with formative elements), and makes them more primary — 
and fundamental than the rules for external combination. On this he is undoubt- 
edly right, both upon historical and theoretical grounds. In the classification he 
seeks to codrdinate or differentiate according to acknowledged phonetic principles 
—a matter for which the general linguistic student will feel grateful, as well as the 
learner of Sanskrit. P 

On the subject of the noun, Professor Whitney gives what is perhaps the best 
scheme for the declensions yet proposed. His first declension comprises stems in 
a, the second, stems in z and z, the third, stems in @, 7, and @ ; the fourth, stems 
in x (ar), the fifth, stems ending ina consonant. Specia] attention should be called 
to the treatment of his third declension, in which much light is thrown upon the 
history of the Sanskrit noun by the full exhibition of the difference between radical 
and derivative stems in @, 7, and @. 

It is in dealing with the more difficult and complex subject of the Verb that the 
best field is afforded for original and independent treatment, and it is in this region 
that our author has worked out the most striking and successful results. The sub- 
ject may, in fact, be said to be thoroughly revolutionized under his hands. It was 
inevitable that very serious innovations would have to be made by any one who 
should venture to take up the language quite independently on scientific methods, 
and also deal with it according to its historical development. The special feat- 
ures of his presentation of the doctrine of the verb may be indicated as follows :. 
(1) The proper distinction is made between tense and mood, the confounding of 
which, begun by the native grammarians, was never abandoned by Europeans. 
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The tenses are (a), the present; (4), the imperfect; (c), the perfect, or reduplicated 
preterit; (d), the vedic pluperfect; (¢), the aorist, of three typical forms, simple, 
reduplicated, and sibilant; (/), the so-called s future; (g), the conditional, or pre- 
terit future, as it might be called ; (4), the periphrastic future (non-vedic). Along with 
the tenses are treated the corresponding participles, the vedic participles belonging 
to the aorist being also recognized. The moods are the indicative, subjunctive 
(vedic), optative, and imperative. The infinitives and gerund are, of course, treated 
as verbal nouns. (2). It being recognized that the other tenses have moods and 
participles as well as the present, the old division into general and special tenses (a 
nomenclature misleading in every word) is abandoned, and in its place we have a 
division into groups or systems ; the present-system, the perfect-system, the aorist- 
system, and the future-system. In the present-system is, of course, included thé pre- 
terit of the present, or the imperfect. (3). The arrangement of the conjugation- 
classes is given according to a more scientific and natural order than has hitherto 
prevailed. A primary and a derivative type of conjugation being assumed, there are 
in the primary two main conjugations. The first consists of those classes in which 
there is a distinction of strong and weak stems, and a shifting of the accent there- 
with connected. The second embraces those in which the place of the accent is fixed, 
and the present-stem ends ina. This just reverses the order of the two main con- 
jugations as popularized by Ropp. The first class in the first conjugation answers to 
the 2. or ad class of the Hindu grammarians, and the order of the rest is determined 
by the amount of addition made to the root to form the stem. The fourth class, how- 
ever, groups together the stems in zz and the stems in z, thus subordinating the 8. 
or ¢an class of the Hindus to the 5. or sw class. In the second conjugation the pas- 
sive or “accented yd class” is placed beside the “ unaccented ya,” or old 4. class, as 
a co-ordinate member of the group. Serious objection might, we think, be made to 
the last-mentioned change. This arrangement provides for nine of the old classes, 
with the passive. The old 10. or éur class is assigned by the author to the deriva- 
tive or secondary conjugation. In the detailed presentation of the verb each system, 
present, perfect, aorist, and future, is taken up separately, and under each system 
the verbs are exhibited in their moods and participles, in the order of the conjuga- 
tional classes. We venture to predict that this whole plan of treatment will grow in 
favor with students, the more they use the book, 

Lack of space forbids us to discuss particularly the classification made of com- 
pounds into copulative, determinative, and secondary adjective, the last two embrac- 
ing subdivisions. A detailed examination will probably convince the student that 
whether it is as convenient practically as the old arrangements, it is more philo- 
sophical than any yet attempted. , 

Some other commendable features of the work should be noted. More attention 
is paid to the subject of the accentuation of the forms than in any previous grammar 
that we know of, and the subject of the Sanskrit accent generally is admirably 
treated. One of the most valuable characteristics of the work is the attempt made 
to show the relative frequency of the occurrence, in the actual literature, of the differ- 
ent grammatical phenomena, whether sounds, inflective elements, word-forms, or 
combinations of words. It is hardly necessary to suggest what a boon this will be, 
not merely to the beginner, bewildered by the multiplicity of forms rare and frequent, 
but to the more advanced student throughout his course. It ought to be said, more- 
over, in general, that a distinction is always made between the forms and words that 
are found in the accessible literature of the language, and those that are put forth by 
the native grammarians. Anything of the latter class which the author’s research 
has not discovered to be in actual-use, he has marked provisionally by the term “ not 
quotable.” 

Some strictures might be made upon the grammar. The most serious is that the 
treatment of the syntax is so defective. It is but fair to say that Sanskrit syntax has 
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never yet been attempted with any degree of thoroughness or success. Still, no gram- 
mar can be said to be complete till that important department is adequately dealt 
with. The author does, indeed, give the most frequent and marked uses of the cases, 
moods, tenses, and infinitives as these come up for inflectional discussion; and in 
this we believe he has adopted the proper order of treatment. But a separate divis- 
ion of the whole work ought to comprise syntax proper or the arrangement of words 
and clauses; and here a good deal of what is usually taken up under the head of 
composition or word-combination might be more appropriately handled. It is a 
commonly expressed notion that Sanskrit syntax is a very simple affair, and that if 
the subject of composition is well understood, the student knows nearly all that is 
necessary upon the subject. This is a great mistake. The very vagueness of ex- 
pression in the language gives great variety to its possible and actual syntactical 
forms, while the synthetic character of the idiom, even apart from the use of com- 
pound words, requires full elucidation and illustration. The numerous and varied 
forms of dependent and subordinate sentences also demand careful presentation. 
The disadvantages under which the author labors in not treating syntax proper 
separately and fully, may be illustrated by calling attention to the very meagre state- 
ment of the peculiarities of relative sentences. It appears in connection with the 
inflection of pronouns, in two brief paragraphs of the smallest type (§512). 

The grammar is not so marked for clearness and simplicity of style as the author’s 
earlier works. The desire to be idiomatically English in expression and to secure 
perfect accuracy of statement seems to have led to the use of a style somewhat too 
elaborate and frequently too involved to enable a beginner to take in at a glance the 
bearing of each sentence. The reading becomes more pleasant as the book becomes 
more familiar. 

One or two questionable statements may be noted. In §223 the author is proba- 
bly wrong in assigning the root zah to a primary zadh instead of zagh. The forms 
cited in support of the assertion may easily be accounted for on the theory that a 
dh origin was simulated as in vadhi wife, from vah, and in the “middle” cases of 
anadvah, ox. The author’s explanation of the last-named phenomena (in §404) is un- 
satisfactory. From the statement in §42 as to the origin of c (¢ or ch) and ¢ it would - 
be inferred that they both came directly from the same sound. It should have been 
stated that the latter, with the Lithuanian sz, came for an Indo-European sound 
differing from the ordinary 4, and usually denoted by 4. J. F. McC, 


A ConcisE LEXICON TO THE ee TARGUMS, AND MiprAsH Works. By F. S. DE 
SoLa MENDES, Minister of the Congregation Shaaray Tefilla. Part I. 8vo, pp. 48. 
New York: Hebrew Book Union. London: David Nutt. 1880. 

This work, to be completed in four parts, is rather a vocabulary than a lexicon, 
properly speaking. The words occurring: in the above-mentioned writings are 
arranged in alphabetical order, but are not at all discriminated according to dialects ; 
and as no references are given, the student would be at a loss to know anything ot 
their linguistic or literary associations. The meagreness of the work may be inferred 
from the fact that each article occupies on the average less than half a line. The 
work, however, will be useful to those who have not a dictionary at hand. An 
attempt is made to discriminate between Semitic and foreign words. This is not 
always successful. It is a surprise to find a Hebrew scholar deriving 4%, for ex- 

7" ee 
ample, from the Gr. yAémrc. J. F. Mcc. 








